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A VISIT TO AUCH MELVICH. 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, BART. 


Tu site of the little township of Auch Melvich, 
in Sutherland, is, perhaps, one of the most sin- | 


low rocky hillocks which shut it in from Loch 
Roe, to the south, opened a passage for its eva- 


gular of the many spots which have been occupied | ‘cuation in that direction, and thus rendered its 
by thriving hamlets and villages around the ex- | broad surface easily available for cultivation, by 


tensive coasts of that interesting country. It is 


the inhabitants of the cottages among whom it 


in the district of Assynt; and although we shall | was lotted out, so that it now forms the most im- 
attempt to describe it to the best of our power, | portant and valuable part of their little agricul- 
yet we have no great hope of doing so with such | tural domain. 


success as to place it very vividly before the ima- | 
gination of our readers. 


Nothing can be more wild, or romantic, than 


It consists of a con- | the approach to this retired but populous little 
siderable cluster of cottages, flanking either side | place, from the open sea, 


We had the good for- 


of narrow, tortuous, irregular ways, which, as yet, | tune to go thither, in company with the noble 
cannot very well claim the title of streets, and | proprietor himself, whose sole enjoyment, during 
which run hither and thither over a gently swell- | his annual residence of some months in Suther- 


ing, sandy piece of ground, chiefly covered with 
bent grass. This slopes easily towards the north 
into a flat, formed of the same white calcareous 
sand, all of which has been accumulated by the 
wind drifting it inwards from the shelly shore of 
a bay which bounds it in that direction. To the 
west the hamlet is sheltered from the sea by a 
range of high grounds, running from this bay on 
the north to the entrance of Loch Roe on the 
south. These present rugged, rocky points to 
the ocean; and their eastern side, towards the 
hamlet, affords a perfect sample of the general 
face of the Assynt country, being very irregular 
in its surface, and covered with rounded blisters 
of primitive rock, rising all over it in numerous 
knolls, and having the intervening hollows all 
cultivated, in patches of oats, bear, and pota- 
toes, so that not even the smallest portion of soil, 
of a few feet square, is left without culture. 
These bright green spots, which are of the most 
whimsical shapes, some of them being like polypi, 
and others like stockings, or shirts, or other more 
unmentionable articles of apparel, give a most 
extraordinary appearance to the general face of 
the hill side, whilst they speak well for the in- 
dustry of the people by whose hands they were 
erected. To the east of the hamlet the moun- 
tain rises in a bold craggy steep, where Nature 
bids defiance to the efforts of man to put any 
traee of his dominion upon it. To the south of 
the hamlet there lies a considerable mossy flat, of 
a circular form, surrounded by the features we 
have described. This is the dried alveus of a 
fresh-water lake, which oceupied it until within 
these few years back, when the Duke of Suther- 


land, by cutting, at his own expense, through the 
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land, consists in devoting his time to visiting 
every village, hamlet, and, we may almost say, 


| cottage, in his widely-extended territories. When 


we had the honour of meeting him, some little 
time ago, at Loch Inver, he had already been 
through all the townships on his northern coasts, 
doing good wherever he went, and he was now 
engaged in the same work of love and benevo- 
lence with regard to those of his western coasts. 
Although now somewhat advanced in life, and, 
we regret to say, with’ health and a frame by no 
means very robust, the anxiety and solicitude he 
displays in inquiring, personally, into the wants 


of his people, and the pleasure he takes in making 


provision for all their little requirements, leads 
him to undergo fatigue upon these occasions 
which might be supposed to be greatly beyond 
his strength. When bent on such errands, he not 
only appears indefatigable, both in boating and 
in walking, but he seems to care little for stormy 
weather or weeping skies, and, defended by an 
oilskin coat, he sits in the stern of his boat, 
bounding over the billows, or he makes his way 
over the rugged hillocks and boggy ground, in 
defiance of all such impediments, and with an 
activity hardly to be expected from his years. 
We mean to give a short sketch of that visit to 
Auch Melvich, in which we accompanied him, for, 
simple as the narration may be, we are led to be- 
lieve that it may be gratifying to the philanthro- 
pist; and it affords a fair specimen of his daily 
life during the whole of the time he spends in 
Sutherland. 

Having sailed from Loch Inver in a little yacht, 
we got into the boat, and rowed into the small 
haven of Bad-na-brad, just within the southern 
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horn of the Loch, which we had taken upon us to 
suggest to his Grace as a fit and proper place for 
the establishment of a fishing station, and around 
which some comfortable detached cottages and 
patches of cultivation had already begun to show 
symptoms of its aptitude for the formation of a 
settlement. 
the way, for no other reason than to enable us to 
notice a circumstance which occurred as we were 
rowing in towards its shore. Pointing to one of the 
cottages at some distance inland, the Duke asked 


We mention this place, however, by | 


his factor—* Pray, Mr. Maclver, did you give the | 


man who lives in that house,’’ naming him, “ the 
wood | promised him last year, for the roof of his 
byre?’’ Thecireumstance of wood having been pro- 
mised toanotherman inhabiting adifferent cottage 
having occurred at the moment tothe factor’s mind, 
to the exclusion of the other, he pointed to it, and 
sail—* That was the house where your Grace 
promised the wood.”—* True,” replied the Duke, 
“IT promised wood there too, but it was for a 
different purpose ; and I remember you after- 
vards told me that the man had got it. But I 
likewise recollect promising the man who lives in 
that house wood for the roof of his byre, and, you 
know, | like to keep my word.” The circum- 
stances regarding this promise then recurred to 
the memory of the factor, and the Duke was sa- 
tisfied by learning that it had been duly ful- 
filled. When we find that three straight lines 
drawn with a ruler outside of the headlands 
of the west, north, and south-east coasts of 
the map of Sutherland, would measure about 
120 miles; and when we consider the many 
large lochs, bays, and inlets which cut every- 
where into that wild and picturesque country, 
it will appear that a chain carried all round 
the high-water mark of its several coasts would 
produce a measurement probably four or five 
times that number of miles ; and when we think 
of the numerous townships, thickly clustered with 
houses, with which these so extensive coasts are 
everywhere planted, the little anecdote we have 
just mentioned will not appear altogether insig- 
nificant, when taken in proof of the strong in- 
terest which the Duke feels in the welfare of his 
people, and the wonderful memory he displays in 
treasuring up every little cireumstance that may 
contribute to their comfort. 

As the Duke’s visit to the township of Auch 
Melvich had been, in some measure, expected by 
its inhabitants, we had no sooner rounded the 
high head called Ard Roe, and entered the nar- 
row passage that leads into the romantie Loch 
Roe, than we deseried a crowd of the people stand- 
ing on the rocks near a landing place on its 
northern side, close to the spot where the cut was 
made for the discharge of the Auch Melvich lake. 
They seemed to be in a state of eager expecta- 
tion. After rowing about for some time, to en- 
joy the beauties of Loch Roe, and to inspect its 
interesting shores, during which we visited most 
of its retired bays, and threaded the narrow 
channel that runs up among the rocks at its 
upper end, till we got quite into a beautiful 
fresh-water lake, there communicating with it, 





we returned and proceeded to the place where 
the people were assembled, and there landed. 
The moment the Duke put his foot on shore, he 
was surrounded by men, women, and children, 
their countenances beaming with joy and delight 
to behold him, and blessings were poured out 
upon their benefactor’s head from all mouths, 
both in Gaelic and in English, as they pressed 
eagerly towards him. His eyes glistened with be- 
nevolence as he kindly returned their salutations ; 
and, as they lighted on old friends among those 
around him, he readily recognised them, and ad- 
dressing them individually by their names, he 
shook hands cordially with them, and inquired 
after their own health, and that of the various 
members of their families. It has been our Jot, 
in this life, more than once to witness well-per- 
formed scenes of interchange of feigned affection, 
but this was a sight, indeed, most pleasant to be- 
hold ; for here there was no acting on either 
side. The outpouring of feeling was general 
from every breast. The efiect was extremely 
touching, and, for our part, we are by no means 
ashamed to confess that we experienced a certain 
grappling at our throat, and a dimness in our 
eyes, as we stood aside in gratified observation of 
the pleasing scene. 

As the good man —for high as is his rank, this 
is the well-merited title which does him most 
honour—as the good man, we say, proceeded 
over the rugged, rocky pathway, which wound 
among the hillocks, towards Auch Melvich, fol- 
lowed and pressed upon by the elders of its town- 
ship, and stopping at every two or three yards of 
the way, as his unfortunate deafness compelled 
him to do, in order to listen to their petitions, or 
to whatsoever they might have to say to him, 
that he might the more certainly and correctly 
gather their words, he was besieged by a tall, 
wiry, scraggy-necked, sharp-visaged, and very 
impudent-looking woman, who, in defiance of the 
narrowness and unevenness of the way, forced 
herself close up to him, and strode, and hopped 
over the stones and bushes, so as to jostle out 
every one else, and to maintain her own unri- 
valled proximity to his side, and with her mouth 
thrust, every now and then, quite into his ear, 
she, with a voice that resembled the grinding of 
flints, shrieked into it, in one continued discharge 
of impertinent questions, and fulsome compli- 
ments regarding him and his family, and espe- 
cially regarding his two elder sons, who were pre- 
sent, which, without waiting for replies, flew faster 
from her mouth than the shots from the steam- 
gun. So offensive an annoyance as this appeared 
to us to be much more than any mortal, however 
patient, could have well borne ; but although he 
who suffered under it seemed to feel it to its fullest 
extent, yet his good nature never gave way under 
it, and, smiling as he went, he bore his persecu- 
tion with a meckness and a mildness that was as 
wonderful as it was exemplary, till the hag was at 
last indignantly elbowed out of her position by 
some of the more resolute of the elder men, and 
he was thus relieved from the infliction of her 
more immediate and continuous assault. 
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When the pathway opened on the circular | 


valley we have already described, with the cot- 
tages of the quiet and peaceful little hamlet seen 
clustered on the swelling ground beyond, with 


their light smoke curling upwards into the clear | 
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air, the flat bottom that intervened, once an_ 


unprofitable sheet of water, now covered with 
the richest possible crops, all resulting from his 
own beneficial outlay, we envied him the feelings 
that must have arisen in his heart. Here, in 
this wild and remote corner, he had provided 
food and comfort for a considerable number of 
human beings, to an extent which was, individu- 
ally, much beyond what falls to the share of 


people in the same humble condition of life, even | 


in some of the richest counties of fair England, 
and that at rents so small as to be scarcely more 
than nominal. 
be much if this were the only settlement of this 
kind in Sutherland, or if it were the only one so 
beneficently dealt with. But it only furnishes a 
fair and true sample of all those that are to be 
found around its coasts. 


Our wonder, indeed, might not | 
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the country, and the predilection which High- 
landers have for it, most of them were filled, 
rather as a matter of fancied addition to the 


comfort and warmth, perhaps, of the inmates, 


than as any evil of which they cannot rid them- 
selves, He sat down humbly and unostenta- 
tiously, to converse with their owners, and was 
searching in his inquiries into their most minute 
concerns—their marriages and births, their ill 
nesses and deaths, soothing and consoling as he 
went, and questioning them as to their little 
wants, and giving substantial proofs of his desire 
to see them supplied. 
citous about the success of the 
had established, both for girls and boys, and he 
called on the master and mistress, and made seve 
ral new and beneficial arrangements regarding 
them. Meanwhile his family physician, a most 
benevolent man, had his head and his hands 
fully occupied by the swarm of patients, with 


He was particularly soli- 


schools which he 


all the ills that flesh is heir to, who came about 


“him to benefit by his skill. 
As he followed the path | 
through the corn, which concealed two-thirds of | 


| 


. . os | 
our height as we passed along, his inquiries were 
numerous as to the holders of the different posses- | 


sions; and his remarks on their respective crops, 
and his commendations on their industry, ap- 
peared to give great gratification to their differ- 
ent owners. ; 

We may mention, by the way, that at the 


period of which we are now writing, the fell | 
potato disease was quite unknown in Sutherland; | 


but in a few weeks afterwards it appeared, and 


this part of these poor people's crops having 


perished, want must have arisen among them to 
a very great extent. But forth stood their pro- 
tector, and, at an expense probably much beyond 


able, and still-enduring name of Frangipani, he 
has warded off this infliction; so that this season 
of searcity will pass away over their heads like a 
fleeting cloud— its effects altogether unfelt, and 
altogether unknown, except from the reports they 


The doctor in- 
quired with exemplary patience into all their 
ailments—felt their pulses-—looked at their 
tongues—noted down their names, and the pre- 
scriptions they required—examined their hurts, 
and their infirmities of all kinds—administered 
such immediate relief as he could—and promised 
to send them, without delay, such other remedies 
as required preparation. His very presence and 
words seemed to do them good, and many a 
pallid and despairing cheek appeared to have 
the flush of hope restored to it by his kindly 
manner and expressions. 

By and bye, some of the elders of the place 
besought the Duke to go and look at a boat- 
creck at some little distance, for which they 


| wanted something to be done ip the way of im 
that incurred for a similar purpose, which gave | 
to a noble Italian family the well-merited, envi- | 


may hear of the miseries of others, who have less | 


reason to bless the beneficence of the landlord. 
llow the crowd of men, women, and children, 
increased about him as he reached the site of the 
hamlet itself, where he was weleomed by showers 
of blessings! 
modesty, to enter the house of the patriarch of 
the township, where he, and all of us who were 
of his company, were soon seated and hospitably 
entertained with bread and cheese; and the 
health of the owner of the cottage, and that of 
kindliest feelings. After this, a familiar conver- 
sation took place, in which the economy and 
comforts of the family were fully inquired into 
and discussed; and this, as we have reason to 
know, by no means from any mere idle motive. 
ut this was not the only domiciliary visit that | 
the good man made; for he went from house to | 
house, entering many of them, regardless of the | 


smoke with which, according to the custom of | day which he named, when he was to give prizes 


The fact was, it was a miserable 
place, incapable of -holding more than two or 
three boats, and with an entrance so narrow and 
so exposed to the long surges of the open sea, as 
to be difficult and dangerous either for ingress or 
egress. The proper haven of the hamlet is Loch 
Roe, which is one of the finest harbours for small 
craft that can anywhere be met with, but the 
pathway to it being rough and rocky, so that it 
was extremely troublesome to carry fishing gear 
or fish over it, it was rarely, if ever used, and 


provement, 


the little creek in question was preferred, as 


There he was entreated, with great | 


being of easy access. But the Duke having 
been fully aware of the great advantages which 
Loch Roe possessed over the miserable creek, 


and having been made aware that these might 
be fully opened up to the poor people of Auch 
_Melvich, though at considerable cost, by earry- 
his noble guest, were mutually pledged with the | 


ing a branch road from the Loch Inver road, 
which should touch at Loch Roe on its way to 
the hamlet, and which should thus connect the 
place not only with its natural harbour, but with 
the rest of the country, by affording it easy ac- 


cess to both, at once gave orders that it should 


be carried into execution at his own expense. 
Before leaving Auch Melvich the Duke invited 
all the people to come to Loch Inver on a certain 
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sented. 

The Duke was followed by the whole popula- 
tion to the place in Loch Roe, where the boat lay 
to receive him, and there we all embarked with 
him, except the doctor, whose labours being not 
vet nearly completed, he was left on the rocks, still 
feeling pulses and prescribing, it being so arranged 
that he was to retarn by another conveyance. The 
Duke was no sooneron board than he received three 
hearty parting eheers from his people, to whom he 
made his acknowledgments with moistened eyes. 

It is not every great Highland proprietor who 
ean afford to go on, as the Duke does, and as his 
excellent mother did before him, expending, year 
after year, the whole of the revenue of this vast 
estate on the country, and the people who yield 
it. Neither are there many to be found who 
could, at their own expense, make ‘some four or 
five hundred miles of roads, as good as those in any 
gentleman's pleasure grounds in England, in an 


for boat races, to which they all cordially sf 
| 
} 
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extremely difficult country, that was formerly quite 
impervious, but which may now be travelled over 
in every part by carriages of all kinds, without 
meeting with a single turnpike gate, or being 
asked for toll—every yard of these roads being 
kept in repair at the expense of the proprictor. 
Neither do we elsewhere see numerous inns, ele 
gant in structure, and possessing all the comforts 
of the best-appointed English houses of that 
description, start up wherever they are wanted, 
at the touch of the golden wands of other High. 
land proprietors, as they have done from that of 
the Duke, all over the Sutherland territory. But 
in regard to these visitations of Christian kind- 
ness of which we have had the good fortune to 
witness the example, which we have now at- 
tempted, though faintly, to describe, there are 
few who have it not in their power to bestow 
them, and therefore we may fairly be permitted 
to hold up this pattern for imitation, and to eall 
upon others to go and do likewise. 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOIN FOSTER.* 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF A 


THERE are two classes of character of whom the 

biography is likely to be peculiarly interesting. 

(ne includes those whose lives have been passed 

in the glare of publicity—who have bulked largely 

in public estimation, and who have mingled much 

with the leading characters of the age. The life 

of such ineludes in it, in fact, a multitude of lives, 

and turns out to be, not a solitary picture, but an 

entire gallery of interesting portraits. The other 
class comprises those of whom the world knows 
little, but is eager to know much—who, passing 
their lives in severe seclusion, have, neverthe- 
less, given such assurance of their manhood as to 
excite in the public mind an intense curiosity to 
know more of their habits, feelings, and history. 

Such an one was John Foster. While his works 
were widely circulated, and produced a profound 
impression upon the thinking minds of the country, 
himself was to the majority only a name. Few 
could tell what he was, or where he lived—what 
were the particulars of his outward history, or 
what had been the course of his mental training. 
Ile published little, he seldom appeared at public 
meetings, his name was never in the newspapers— 
when he wrote, it was generally in periodicals of 
limited circulation and sectarian character, and 
when he preached, it was to small audiences and 
in obscure villages. There thus hung about him 
a certain shade of mystery, shaping itself to the 
colossal estimate of his genius which prevailed. 
He appeared a great man under hiding; and 
while some of his ardent admirers found or forced 
their way into his grisly den, and ascertained the 
prominent features of his character, and facts in 
his life, more were left in the darkness of mystifi- 
cation and conjecture. For twenty years, for 
instance, we ourselves have been enthusiasts in re- 


“GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


days ago, we never so much as saw his portrait. 
The veil has at length been removed. In the 
interesting volumes before us we find, and prin- 
cipally in his own words, a full and faithfal regis 
ter of the leading events in his life, and of the 
more interesting movements in his spiritual his- 
tory. The book is arranged on a plan somewhat 
similar to that adopted in Carlyle’s work on 
Cromwell. The biography constitutes an inter- 
mitting ehain between the numerous letters, and 
is executed in a modest and intelligent manner. 
Besides his correspondence, there are large and va- 
luable excerpts from his journals, and to the whole 
are appended interesting though slight notices of 
his character, from the pen of Mr. Sheppard. 

Reserving a few extracts, and some remarks on 
his style as a letter-writer, till afterwards, we pro 
ceed, in addition to what we have said elsewhere 
of Foster, to state, while still fresh and lively, the 
impressions which this work has left upon our 
minds in regard to his idiosyneracy. Fortunately, 
they are not of such a kind as to induce us, in 
many respects at least, to reverse our previous 
opinions. Those points in his character, how- 
ever, on which new light has fallen are of no ordi- 
nary importance, 

Throughout the whole of these volumes we 
have been impressed with the idea of a mind im- 
perfectly reconciled and indifferently adjusted to 
the state of society of which it was a part—to the 
creed to which it had declared its adherence—to 
the very system of things which surrounded it. 
This is true of many independent and powerful 
spirits ; but in Foster’s mind the antagonism has 
this peeuliarity—it is united to deep reverence 
and to sincere belief. It is not the fruit of any cap- 





ference to this writer's genius, and yet, till a few 





——_ 


* Edited by J. FE. Ryland; with Notices of Mr. Foster as 
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tious or malignant disposition—it does not spring 
from any sinister motive. The guilty wish is 


® preacher and companion. 
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never, with him, the parent of the gloomy thought. 
The tremendous doubts which oppress him have 
forced themselves into the sphere cf his soul, and 
hang there as if sustained by the power of some 
dark enchantment. You see his mind labouring 
under an eclipse which will not pass away. In 
contemplation of the mysteries of earth and time, 
he stands helpless. Indeed, such gloomy cogita- 
tions furmed so large a part of his mental scenery, 
and had soJong rivetted his gaze, that you can al- 
most conceive him disappointed had they suddenly 
disappeared. Like the prisoner of Chillon, who, 
habituated to the gloom of his dungeon, and hav- 
ing made friends with his dismal companions, at 
last ** regained his freedom with a sigh;” Foster 
would have stared strangely, and almost unhap- 
pily, though it had been at the apparition of the 
** New Heavens and the New Earth” arising in 
room of the present, which his melancholy fancy 
had so dreadfully discoloured. The causes of 
this habitual gloom scem to have been complex. 
In the first place, he was naturally a man of a 
morbid disposition. Ilis mind fastened and clung 
to the dark side of every question—to the more 
rugged horn of each great dilemma—to the sha- 
dlows, and not to the lights, of every picture. To 
do this was with him an instinct, which, instead 
of repressing, he nursed into a savage luxury. 
Secondly, He was for a large portion of his life 
a solitary, struggling, and disappointed man— 
preaching to people who did not understand him, 
struggling with straitened circumstances, and un- 
sustained, till middle-age, by the sympathy of any 
female friend. Had a man of his temperament 
met sooner with the breeze of general and gener- 
ous appreciation; and, above all, had he found in 
vouth such a kindred and congenial spirit as after- 
wards, in his accomplished and gifted wife, he had 
lived a much happier and more useful existence, 
and taken a kindlier, and, we trust, a truer view 
of the world and of mankind. Thirdly, As an elo- 
quent writer elsewhere observes, Foster never gave 
himself a real scientific education, and although 
possessed of keenest sagacity, never rose into the 
sphere of a great and a trained philosopher. He 
was to this what a brave bandit is to a regular 
soldier, Scientific culture is sure to beget scientific 
calm. The philosopher is taught to take a wide, 
comprehensive, dispassionate, and rounded view of 
things, which never frets his heart, if it often fails 
to satisfy his intellect. Foster's glimpses of truth, 
on the contrary, are intense and vivid, but com- 
paratively narrow, and are tantalising in exact 
proportion to their vividness and intensity. He 
sees his points in alight so brilliant that it decpens 
the surrounding darkness. 
insight, too, contributed to his melancholy. He 
looks at objects so narrowly that, as to a micro- 
scope, they present nothing but naked and en- 
larged ugliness. His eye strips away all those 


fine illusions of distance which are, after all, | drunkard to his dram-bottle. 


as real as the nearer and narrower view. 
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His minute mode of | 
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got in wrath, and has faithfully transmitted to 
many besides Foster, who may with her exelaim— 
‘*O ill to me the lot awarded, 
Thou evil Pythian god.”’ 

From man, thus too utterly bare before him, 
he turns away, with a deep pensive joy, to Nature, 
feeling that she is true, were all else untrue—that 
she is beautiful, were all else deformed—that she 
stands innocent and ereet, though her tenant has 
fallen—and, like a child in his mother’s arms, 
does he repose, regaining old illusions, and _ re- 
calling long-departed dreams of joy. There is 
something to us peculiarly tender and pathetic 
in Foster’s love of Nature. It is not so much 
an admiration as it is a passionate and perpe- 
tual longing. It is not a worship, but a love. 
He throws his being into Nature. It is as 
if he felt his heart budding in the spring trees, 
his pulse beating high in the midnight tempest 
and in the ocean billow, his soul shooting up, 
like living fire, into Snowdon, as he gazes upon it ; 
or we might almost imagine him the divorced spirit 
of some lovely scene, yearning and panting after 
renewed communion, ** gazing himself away’’ into 
the bosom of Nature agaia, while the murmuring 
of streams, and the song of breezes, and the waving 
of pines, were singing of these strange nuptials, 
the soft epithalamium. He engages in mystic 
converse with the Creation. He secks for mean 
ings in her mighty countenance, which are not 
always revealed to him. He asks her awful and 
unanswered questions, He seems to cry out to 
the river, ‘* What meanest thou, thou eloquent 
babbler, wilt thou never speak plain, wilt thou 
never shape me any distinct utterance, from the 
vague and soft tumults of thine everlasting song ¢”’ 
—to the rocks and mountains, ** Will ye never re 
veal those seerets of an elder day, which are piled 
up in your massive walls; to your solemn hicro 
glyphies shall there. never arrive the key?” but 
to add, in stern resignation, ‘‘Be it so, then; 
retain your tremendous silence, or utter on your 
inarticulate sounds; better these than the jargon, 
the laughter, and the blasphemies of the reptile 
and miscreant race of man; to you, my dumb 
kindred, | am nearer and dearer thau to those 
that so speak.” 

In forming, however, such a view of man and 
of life, Foster has committed, we think, an enor- 
mous error—the great mistake of his history. He 
has failed to see the beauty of life, its hopeful ten- 
dencies, the dignity of that discipline which is 
ripening man for a nobler destiny, the soul of 
goodness which underlies even the evils, the 
abuses, and the mistakes of the werld, and the 
glory which springs from human suffering, and 
shines through human tears. In all this he sees 
little else than unmitigated and unredeemed misery 





and guilt, and flies to the prospect of death for 


relief, as the opium-eater to his drug, or the 
1 have yet,” he 


This is | says, toward the close of his life, ** one luminary, 


the curse which blasts him—to see too clearly, and the visage of death.” And in the rising of that 
the lens through which he looks becomes truly a | pale luminary, that ghostly sun, he expects a reply 


terrible crystal. 
wail for his fatal gift. 


Like Cassandra, he might well to all his questionings, and a rest to all the wan- 
lt is a dowry which she | derings of his spirit. Surely he expected far too 
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much from such a souree. For, in the first place, 
since the tale of the universe is infinite, can it be 
told all at once to a finite being? It is beyond 
even the might of Death to give to a mind infinite 
illumination, to which it has failed to give infinite 
capacity. It may, it must, greatly extend the 
view, and brighten the medium; but to suppose 
that it instantly makes all mysteries plain, were 





to leave little to do for the vast eternity beyond it. 
Besides, may not mystery continue to be an at- | 
mosphere fit for rearing certain future, as it is for | 
rearing certain present, conditions of spiritual | 
being. The caterpillar and the butterfly respire 
the same air. Certain plants, and those of a 
strong and hardy kind, grow best in the shade. 
To suppose that death should explain every enigma 
is, in fact, to enthrone it in the room of Omnipo- 
tence. Thirdly, unless first we be reconciled to 
life, unless we learn to interpret its sublime hiero- 
glyphies, to feel its divine beauty, to read its 
‘‘open secret,” to adore while we wonder at its 
darkest dispensations, what can death do for us? 
The man who, loathing, despising, reviling life, 
finding only desolation and barrenness in all its 
borders, turns away from under the vine and the 
fig tree, sits with lonely Jonah under his withered 
gourd, saying, ‘‘ I do well to be angry, even unto 
death,” is guilty of cowardice, if not of essential 
suicide: he may be a gifted, but is hardly a heroic 
man. ‘It is,” says Schiller, ‘a serious thing to 
die—it is a more serious thing to live.” So it is 
a great and glorious thing to die: it is a thing 
greater, more glorious, god-like, to live a resigned, 
active, and ‘* blessed,” if not happy life. To use 


_ appointed, and all but desperate. 





the language of Sartor Resartus, Foster has been 
in the everlasting no; he has been in the centre of | 
indiflerence, but he has not reached the everlast- | 
ing yea; he has not heard, or not received, its | 
sweet and solemn evangel—he has tarried too long | 
in the valley of the shadow of death, and spent | 
many needless hours in the dungeon of the giant 
Despair, and, worse, has dreamed, that to come 
forth from its threshold was to reach the Celestial 
City by a single step! 

before proceeding to speak of Foster’s merits, 
we have, in corroboration of these remarks, to ad- 
vanee against him one or two serious charges, 
made more in sorrow than in anger. We charge 
him, in the first place, with a sort of moral 
cowardice, which it is painful to observe in a man 
of such gigantic proportions. In his views of 
moral evil there is more of the fascinated fear of 
the planet-struck than of the strong courage of the 
combatant. He looks at it rather than seeks to 
strike itdeown. Knowing that Omnipotence alone 
can prostrate it in its entireness—that Omniscience 
alone can explain its existence—he is not suffi- 
ciently alive to the facts that it is reducible, that 
every one may, in some degree, reduce it, that each 
smallest reduction proves that it is not infinite, 
and that the farther you reduce evil, the nearer 





you reach the solution of the great problems—why 
it is, and whence it rose. He seems sometimes to 
regard the efiorts of men to remove, or mitigate, 
moral, or even physical, evil, with as much con- 


tempt as he would the efforts of barbarians, with | 


their cries and kettle-drums, to drive away an 
eclipse from off the face of the sun. His own 
attempts to abate evil are thus paralysed. He 
keeps, indeed, his post—he maintains the contest— 
but it is languidly, and with frequent looks cast 
behind, toward a great reserve of force which he 
expects to be brought, but which is slow to come, 
into action. It is the old story of the waggoner 
and Hercules. The road is miry, the wain is 
heavy, he is weary, how easy it were for the god 
to come down and perform the task. And be- 
cause he will not yet, Foster becomes sullen, dis- 
Let no one say 
that we are not fair judges of a mind so peculiar 
as his, that we know not what doubts and difficul- 
ties oppressed him, or how they affected his spirit. 
Every thinking mind is haunted, more or less, by 
precisely those questions which Foster felt himself 
unable to solve. Luther felt them in the Warte- 
burg, but bated on account of them not one jot of 
heart or hope. Evil there was in the world; he 
was sent to make it less; that was all he knew, 
and that was quite sufficient for his resolute and 
robust spirit. Howard felt them in his ‘* Cireum- 
navigation of Charity,” but instead of speculating 
as to why prisons were needed at all, he went on 
and made them better. Every missionary to the 
heathen feels such difficulties meeting him in their 
very darkest shapes, and yet perseveres in his 
holy work, and if he can smite away but a finger 
from the black colossal statue of evil which stands 
up before him, is content. Should any deem that 
we misrepresent Foster’s feelings and sentiments 
on this subject, we refer them to his journals and 
letters, and particularly to that most withering and 
unhappy letter addressed to the Rev. John Harris, 
author of the ‘* Great Teacher,” &c. 

We find not less distinct evidence of the same 
disease in his contributions to the Eclectic, parti- 
cularly in his review of Chalmers’s Astronomical 
Discourses—in our opinion a very forced, clumsy, 
and unsatisfactory critique. There, at the sup- 
position of snow existing in some of the other 
planets, he startles in terror, seeing in it a sign 
that Evil has found its way there as well as here. 
He is so frightened at this little speck as almost 
to back out from the discoveries of modern 
astronomy altogether. Now, we think this a 
cowardice unworthy, yet characteristic of Foster; 
for, in the first place, what is there so terrific in 
snow, the pure, innocent, beautiful meteor, falling 
from heaven like the shed feathers of the celes- 
tial dove, or lying, a many-millioned mirror to 
the moonbeams ¢ Should not, on the contrary, 
that far gleam be welcomed as a proof of unity 
among the heavenly bodies, as attesting the omni- 
presence of certain general laws, shall we say ?— 


_ asa white signal from that stranger land, to tell us 


that a race of beings, not altogether unallied to 
us, are there, it may be, engaged in similar 
struggles, and destined to similar triumphs with 


ourselves ¢ But, secondly, is snow necessarily the 
| sign of a curse, or a certain indication of the exis- 
| tence of sin ? 


This, we think, springs from a 


_ theory universally held at one time by a certain 
school of theologians, which the researches of 
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geology have exploded, and which Foster’s power- | 
ful intellect ought, apart from these, to have 
taught him to reject, that every species of physi- | 
cal evil is the product of moral, that every slight | 
inconvenience, as well as formidable mischief, 
mav be traced to the same root. Such an absurd 
theory teaches its votaries to cower under the 
falling snow as under the curse of the Eternal—to 
find a new testimony to the existence of evil in 
the icicles—glorious ear-rings!—which each 
morning hangs under the eaves; and in every 
sound, from the earthquake to the sneéze, to over- 
hear the voice of Sin. No; this will never do. 
Step forth, John Foster, like a brave man, into 
that strange snow of Mars, and peradventure thou | 
mayest find a braver Evan Dhu, kicking away 
a luxurious snow-ball from under the head of his | 
retainer, or a gallant footman offering himself up 
to the wolves in his master’s stead, or a noble 
little band of explorers cutting their perilous pas- 
sage to the summit of some wilder W etterhorn— 
finer spectacles, be sure, than wert thou to see 
ever so many perfect, and perfeetly insipid ladies | 
and gentlemen, reclining in some lazy lubberland | 
of perpetual sunshine. Step forth, bathe in the | 
bracing cold of the clime, confront its stern winds, 
consider its laws of austere and awful progress, 
and come back a healthier, happier, and better 
man. 

Had this speculation on snow been only a pass- 
ing reverie, it had been unworthy any serious 
notice. But, like the snow on the dusky and | 
dark-red brow of Mars, it lies significant—a still 
settled index of much behind and beyond it. It 
involves in it all the elements of loster’s quarrel | 
with the system of things; fer, as assuredly as in | 
vron’s ease, it was a quarrel; nor were their 
grounds so dissimilar as might have been at first 
supposed. Neither knew the real meaning of 
that grand old fable of Prometheus, as shadowing 
forth the history of man, nay, forming a dim but | 
colossal type of that higher mystery—the mystery 


of godliness—bearing to it such a resemblance as 
docs a battlement of evening clouds to the moun- | 
tains over which it stands, and whose shapes it 
mutely mimies—the glory of suffering, the beauty 
of sorrow, as teachers, friends, guides, were to | 
them in a great measure veiled. Unphilosophi- | 
cally confounding physical and moral evil, of | 
which the one seemed to them the monstrous | 
body, the other the malignant soul of some por- | 
tentous and unearthly shape, they both bow 
before it—-to the one it becomes a god, his only 
god, detested and adored; to the other, an object 
of melancholy wonder and powerless-hatred. _In- 
deed, so similar are the feelings of Foster to those 
entertained and expressed by the Byron school of 
sceptics, that, as a profound thinker recently re- | 
marked to us, the change of a single word will 
serve to identify them. The Byron-ling says, 
since so and so is the case, the Deity must be this 
and that; Foster, and his foster-Lairns say, if it 
were this and that, the Deity were so and so. : 
Bat, secondly, we charge Foster with taking 
up an attitude of view and observation which ren- 
dered any just conception of the universe or its 


bility that God is not a demon. 
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Author impossible, and which, a priori, throws 
discredit upon any theory of explanation pro- 
pounded by himself. His attitude is that of one 
who confounds the shade over his own mind with 


the universe which it discolours, im whose eye 
(as in the well-known fable) the monster-fly swal- 


lows up the sun, and who, because he is capable 
of asking the infinite question, imagines that, 
therefore, he is able, or entitled to receive, the 
infinite reply. Nothing bat such an infinite 
answer could appease such inquiries as Foster 
asks at the earth and the heavens. And because 


the earth spins round, and thé skies shine on in 


silence, and no such reply as he craves wil! ascend 
from their deepest caverns, or come down from 
their loftiest summits, Foster is disappointed, the 
more in proportion to his love, just as the more 
you love any individual, the more you are cha- 
grined if he will not answer you some curious 
question, but remains obstinately dumb. And 
though, as we have said, he is fond of questioning 
Nature, and loves her old and solemn harmonies, 
he is no ‘‘ Fine-ear” to catch that subtler speech, 
that fairy music, that ‘‘ language within lan- 
guage,”’ that angelic strain, which some few 
purged and prepared spirits, who can the ** bird 
language fully tell, and that which roses say so 
well,” hear, or seem to hear, in the rustle of the 
leaves awakened at midnight from their dreams 
of God—in the great psalm of the autumn blasts 
—in the sweet self-talk of the love-sick summer 
waves—in the blue smile of the sky—nay, in the 
hush of evening, and the stammering sparkle of 
the stars. To these low and silvery whispers, 
piercing the clash of all common and terrific 
sounds, like the calm No of Shadrach, Meshach. 
and Abednego, heard amidst the idolatrous sym- 
phonies and cymbals on the plain of Dura, 
Foster's ear is deaf as Byron’s. He is aware of 
their existence, indeed; he listens to hear them, 
but they will not speak to him their profoundest 
tidings; he hears only a great tumult, but knows 
not what it is—a tumult of grandeur, terror 


sweet, and despairing tones, endlessly inter- 


_mingled—and dies, believing that God is Love, 
but not feeling, with Tennyson, that 


‘* Every cloud that spreads above and veileth love itself 
is Love.’’ 

What Foster demands is precisely that which 

cannot here, perhaps never, be granted: it is a 

logical demonstration of the goodness and wis- 

dom of God: such a demonstration seems impos- 


sible : it supposes the possibility of a just doubt 
on such a subject; and yet if this doubt do once 
enter the mind, no mere argument can ever expel 


it. It represents the question as to the character of 
Deity in the light of a dreadful game, which may 
possibly go against him. It proves, after all, no 
more than this—that there is a very high proba- 
On such blad- 
ders do some men try to swim on the ocean of the 
infinite mind. Far better to plunge into it at 
once, trusting implicitly and fearlessly to those 
voices within the soul—-to those whispers in na- 


_turc— to those smiles on earth below and heaven 
_above—to those indefinite but profound impres- 
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sions, not to speak of those distinct declarations 
of God’s Word, which do not demonstrate, but 
intuitively and irresistibly communicate the tid- 
ings, that ‘‘ all is well! ” 

‘* After all, we are in good hands,” was the 
simple, conclusive reply of a well-conditioned gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance to one who had, in a 
strain of morbid cloquence, taken the darker-side 
as conclusive, because it expressed what is the natu- 
ral feeling of all untainted and unsophisticated 
minds, as well as the mature and ultimate result 
of the highest order of philosophic thinkers. But 
it is altogether impossible to reach this conclusion 
through that faithless process which John Foster 
employs; as impossible, as by digging down 
through the darkness of earth to reach the sun 
and stars of the antipodes. It is otherwise that 
Sartor comes out at last into his clear, stern 
azure. It is otherwise that Gathe meant, it is 
understood, to lead Faust up into his Mount of 
Vision and temple of worship. 

Our final charge, again, is that he takes too 
dark, morbid, and monkish a view of man and 
of society. From this, indeed, seem to spring 
his other errors. He who doubts of man can 
hardly fail to doubt of God. To believe in man 
is an indispensable requisite to a proper con- 
ception of Deity. Of course we do not mean to 
deny the doctrine of human depravity; but we 
do think that Foster's views of man’s nature, 
whether as exhibited in individual character or 
in collective society, are far too stern and harsh. 
We would as soon judge of an assembly of living 
men and women from a book of anatomical 
sketches, as of the true character of the world 
from Foster's pictures. Earth is not the combi- 
nation of hell and chaos which he represents it 
to be. Men are not the pigmy fiends, Lillipu- 
tians in intellect, Brobdignagians in crime, from 
whose society he shrinks in loathing, and the tie 
connecting himself with whom he would cut in 
sunder if he could. 
is not that dance of death, that hideous proces- 
sion of misery and guilt toward destruction, which 
paints itself on the gloomy retina of his eye. We 
protest, in the name of our fallen but human 
perishing, but princely family, against such libels 
as Gulliver’s Travels and Foster's entire works. 
Were such statements true, we see no help for it 
but an act of universal, simultaneous suicide, and 


a giving up of God's creation, on the part of | 


Adam's sons, as a bad job. What a fierce, im- 
potent scowl, he continually casts upon even the 
innocent amusements of the race—such as chil- 
dren’s balls, social parties—begrudging, it would 
seem, even to doomed and predestinated crimi- 
nals, such only consolations as their case would 
admit of. More cruel than the ancient cruci- 
fiers, he will grant no stupifying nor cheering 
draught to the expiring malefactor. How reluc- 
tant, too, he is to admit any moral merit (intel- 
lectual merit he is always ready to concede) to 
those who differ from him in creed, not, perhaps, 
more widely than he is found, after all, to differ 
from the rest of the Christian world! How he 
prowls, like a hyena, round the bedsides of dying 


The past history of society | 


| his superiority to Hall. 











| 





sceptics, though repeatedly owning himself so far 
a sceptic, to drink in their last groans, and in- 
sult whether the calm or the horror of their 
closing hours; staking thus, in a measure, the 
holy cause of religion upon a wretched computa- 
tion of dying beds, upon the pro’s and con’s of 
the expressions of disease, delirium, and despair— 
a task fit enough for a contributor to the Metho- 
dist’s Magazine, but unworthy of a spirit like 
Foster’s. And how slow to admit any degree of 
interest, or of poetry, or of grandeur, in those 
colossal faiths which have ruled for ages the great 
majority of mankind!—an absurdity as great as 
though one were to go about to deny the lustre 
of the serpent’s eyes, because his breath was 
poison, or the beauty of the tiger’s skin, because 
his drink was blood. And, then, by what a 
safety-valve he does escape from the conse- 
quences of his fatalism, by supposing a general 
jail-delivery of criminals, who, by his own show- 
ing, are no more guilty than the avalanche which 
destroys the Alpine traveller, or the sandy column 
which whelms the wanderer in the desert! 

After all this, it may seem paradoxical to 
assert that we think Foster an amiable man. He 
was so, undoubtedly, if universal testimony can 
be eredited; but he was a slave, in the first place, 
to unsettled doubts, and, ultimately, to a partial 
and inconsistent system, as well as, throughout 
all his life, to a gloomy temperament which 
clouded his native disposition. His genius re- 
minds us of the moon, but of the moon turned 
into blood, forced, against her nature, into a 
lowering, portentous aspect—no longer the still, 
calm mistress of the night, but a meteor of wrath 
and fear, emitting at best a gloomy smile, and 
furnishing a light, fit only to guide the footsteps 
of murderers, and preside at the assignations of 
ghosts. We turn, now, gladly from these objec- 
tions to remark some interesting peculiarities in 
Foster’s character and intellect, as evinced in 
his Memoirs, Correspondence, and Articles in 
the Eclectic Review. We notice, first, his gene- 
rosity and width as a critic. Narrow as a moral 
judge, he is, as a critic of authors and books, 
entirely the reverse. He sympathises with all 
genuine excellence. This alone proves, we think, 
Hall, we fear, had little 
admiration for other writers beyond a very few, 
either inferior to, or cognate with himself. His 
treatment of Coleridge, for instance, would be 
insuflerably insolent, were it not ludierously ab- 
surd. Ilaving never taken the trouble to master 
so much as the language in which Coleridge 
thought, his verdict on him is as worthless as a 
plain English scholar’s were upon the metres of 
Pindar. To modern poetry, too, and all its 
miracles, he was notoriously indifferent. Byron 
he never read, an omission as contemptible as 
though he had not gone forth to see, and at 
which the whole species were gazing, a comet 
which had made itself visible at noonday. Words- 
worth and Southey he habitually maligned. Now, 
all this may seem very great to such fawn- 
ing parasites as the late Dr. Balmer, who 
has carefully recorded it in a bit of Doswellism 
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he contributed to his remains, but seems superla- 
tively unworthy of such a man as Hall. Foster, 


much above his own mark. He has a kind word 


to say for poor Cottle and his Fall of Cambria. | freedom of his imagery. 


He is enthusiastic in his admiration of Hall, 
Chalmers, Fox, Grattan, Curran, Tooke, &c. 
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to find them as if he were a-nutting; looks at 
every object with this question, how can I employ 
on the other hand, is a genial and a generous | you in the expression of trath ? and returns tri- 
praiser, of much beneath, much on a level, and | umphant with a thousand analogies, This, we 


| think, has somewhat affected the naturalness and 


We should prefer, had 


he allowed the beauties of nature to slide into his 


Coleridge is the god of his idolatry, and bitterly | 


does he deplore his miserable habits. Of a trans- 


cendent dramatic work (could it be Cain or the | 
Cenci 2) he says, “ I was never so fiercely carried | 
off by Pegasus before—the fellow neighed as he | 


ascended.” 
not by any arbitrary canon of his own, or of others’ 
establishment, but by the impulse given to his 
own mind, the stir of respondent strength, whether 
in contradiction or consent, awakened within him, 


All works he seems to have judged, | 


soul, and to blend with his thoughts— 
‘* Like some sweet beguiling melody; 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it.’’ 
Another phase of this romantic tendency was 
his extreme attachment to the society of culti- 
vated females, and the conception he formed of 
the married life as the panacea of his ills, In 


such company he laid aside the monk, and be- 


and the joy which they had the power to spread | 


over his melancholy spirit, like sunshine surpris- 
ing a sullen tarn into smiles. 

We notice in these volumes numerous evidences 
of Foster’s romantic tendencies. He was a lover 
of solitary and moonlight walks. ‘ In Chiches- 
ter there is still a chapel, where the well-worn 
bricks of the aisles exhibit the traces of his soli- 
tary pacings to and fro by moonlight.” In all 
beautiful and majestic scenes he invariably lost 
himself, as men do in the mazes of a wood. Le- 
verie was his principal luxury, and became his 
darling sin. In combating the romantic ten- 





dency in one of his essays, he is, in reality, fight- | 
the society of angels, and he might well say that 


ing with himself ; just as strange to tell, the ob- 


jections he confutes in his famous sermon on 


missions reappear, from his own pen, in a letter 
to Ilarris, written years afterwards. In a former 


paper, we said, * Foster fighting with a fatalist, | 


| 


reminds us of the whole ocean into tempest tossed, | 


> 


to walt a feather, or to drown a fly.” Alas, we 


now find that Foster and the fatalist were forms | 
of the same mind, and that the fatalist remains 


last upon the field. 
of his original romance, by writing an essay 
against it, the old nature returned with double 
force than formerly, and was in him to his dying 
day. In connexion with this, we notice the 
abundance and beauty of his natural imagery. 
No one has turned to more account, in his writ- 
ings, the charms of nature, and particularly the 
evanescent and ghostly glories of the night, the 
tints of moonlit flowers, the colours of mid- 
night fields, the shadows of woods, the shapes of 
mountains resting against the stars, all the fine 
gradations of the eoming on of evening, all the 
wandering voices of the darkness, speaking what 
in the day they seem to dare not do, and all those 
* solemn meditations,” as peculiar to night as its 
celestial fires were well known and inexpressibly 
dear to the soul of this lonely man. In his use 
of such images, we observe this peculiarity. 
Some men surround their minds with them un- 


consewusly, they go out to the fields without one | 


thought of collecting images or illustrations, and 
yet come home laden with them, as with burs or 
other herbage, which we unwittingly gather in 
the woods. 


So, having shrived himself | 





Foster goes out on express purpose 


came all gentleness and good humour. It acted 
like a spell upon him, to soothe his most unquiet 
feclings, and to lay for a season his darkest 
doubts. It roused, too, the faculties of his mind, 
and he never was half so eloquent, neither in his 
writings, nor in the pulpit, nor in the company of 
his co-mates in intellect, Anderson and Hall, as 
when with the evening shadows, or the first moon- 
beams stealing into the room, he discoursed to 
“ fascinating females,” who could understand as 
well as listen, and feel as weil as understand, of 
the “ feelings and value of genius,” or of topics 
dearer and nobler still, while it seemed, in his 
own beautiful words, “as if the soul of Eloisa 
pervaded all the air.” Such moments he re- 
lished with the intensest gratification; they 
seemed to him foretastes of DParadise, and of 


they should never be “ forgotten.” Out of those 
‘*fascinating females” he selected one almost a 
duplicate of himself—equally intellectual, equally 
well-informed, equally pious, and equally op- 
pressed with the tremendous darkness of this 
dark ceonomy. It was like the marriage of two 
moonlit clouds in the silent sky! To this laa y 
(Miss Maria Snooke—VDhoebus, what a name !) 
he addressed his first celebrated essays. From 
her society he expected much happiness. On the 
eve of the marriage, he met, he tells us, ** the 
snow-drops and other signs and approaches of 
the spring, with a degree of interest which has 
never accompanied any former vernal equinox.” 
And his expectations seem to have been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. After many happy years of in- 
tereourse, and latterly, on her part, much severe 
suffering, she died, leaving him less to regret her 
loss than to grieve that their spirits had not en- 
tered together within that mighty veil which had 
so long tantalised and saddened both. 

‘* The living are not envied of the dead.” But 
how often are the dead envied of the living! And 
no one ever felt this solemn envy more than 
Foster. We can conceive him kneeling in char- 
nel houses, and praying their ashes to break 
silence and speak out. We can conceive him 
crying aloud amid the midnight hills for some 
wandering spirit of the departed to render up the 
secret. And as friend after friend dropped away 
into the silent land, this impatient eagerness 
strengthened, and almost amounted to a feeling 
that those he loved were bound to come back and 
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10 LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. 


relieve his harrowing anxieties. And it shook 
him with the very agony of desire when the wife 
of his bosom and of his soul—his shadow in the 
other sex, whose doubts, and fears, and desires 
on this subject were the counterpart of his own— 
departed first within the veil. We can image 
him on his widowed pillow praying for and strain- 
ing his eyes for her reappearance—less to see 
her beloved face once more than to hear some 





authentic tidings of the shadowy world. But | 


she, too, was silent. She, too, had taken the 
dread oath of secrecy which all the dead must 
take. And he had to recur, in his disappointed 
loneliness, to the prospect of speedily joining her 
in that strange company, and of becoming in his 
turn as intelligent and as uncommunicative as 
she. 

This supposition is the less extravagant, as we 
find from these memoirs that Foster was a firm 
believer in apparitions, and in all the other de- 
partments of what this enlightened age—which 
has discovered that the soul of man is a secretion 
of the brain, and that the snail is growing up by 
slow stages to the Shakspeare (and we suppose the 
Shakspeare to the Supreme God!)—ealls exploded 
superstitions. He grasped at every line, however 
frail, which linked him to the spiritual world. If 
he saw not visions, he dreamt dreams, felt pre- 
sentiments, shuddered as he almost called up to 
his imagination the form of a ghost. This ‘‘folly 
of the wise,” if a folly it be, he shared with many 
of the greatest minds of the age—with Napoleon, 
Byron, Coleridge, and Shelley, who all felt that 
there were some things in heaven and earth more 
than are dreamt of in our philosophies. In Fos- 
ter these feelings did not amount to fears. They 
were rather strong yet shuddering desires to know 
the best or the worst which spiritual beings could 
tell, or intimate about that state of future exist- 
ence of which he felt that Revelation had told him 
little, and Nature nothing at all. From the 
company of real solid sorrows, and of men whom 
he deemed * earthly, sensual, devilish,” he turned 
eagerly, yet pensively, to seek communion with 
the spirits of the departed; but even these sad 
companions were shy to him—they met him not 
in his solitary walks, and in all his wanderings 
he was “alone with the Night.” 

And yet, in spite of all these melancholy mus- 
ings and romantic tendencies, Foster was a keen, 
stern, and sarcastic observer of men and manners 
—of society and political progress. In polities he 
was a ** Radical and something more”—an inde- 
pendent thinker, despising all ties of party, and 
standing on every question like a fourth estate— 
one who could sit upon the ground and tell strange 
stories of the deaths of kings, and who never in 
one instance sacrificed an atom of the right to an 
acre of the expedient. It is worth while reading 
in this work his musings, as of a separate spirit, 
upon the public transactions of his day. In so- 
ciety, too, he sate an insulated being, whose 
silence was often more formidable than his words. 
His face, even when he spoke not, shone a quiet 
mirror to the “ thoughts and intents of the hearts” 
of those around him, and he came away with 





their past as well as present history silently in- 
scribed upon his mind. His conversational sareasm 
was tremendous. ‘* Was not the Emperor Alex- 
ander a very pious man?” “Very pious,” he 
answered ; ‘‘I believe he said grace ere he swal- 
lowed Poland.” We could quote, if we durst, 
unpublished specimens still racier. Hall himself 
is said to have felt somewhat nervous in his pre- 
sence when in thismood. And there is a floating 
rumour of a meeting between him and Lord 
Brougham on some educational question, in which 
his Lordship came off, and shabbily, second best. 

Foster’s indolence has been often, but, we 
think, unjustly, condemned. It ought rather 
to be deplored. Unfurnished with a regular 
training, yet furnished with an exquisitely sensi- 
tive taste, early “ damned to the mines” of hope- 
less professional toil, transferred thence to the 
drudgery of writing for bread—never gifted with 
a fluent language nor a rapid pen—-what wonder 
that he found composition an ungracious task, or 
that he shrank from it with a growing and deep- 
ening disgust? Our surprise is that he wrote so 
much, and not that he wrote so little. Latterly, 
but for an overwhelming sense of duty, he would 
not have written at all. If we saw a giant, 
whose arms had been cut off, moving in impotent 
strength his bleeding fragments, who would not 
weep at the spectacle ? In such mutilated might 
sat Foster at his desk. 

His Journal and Correspondence contain much 
attractive and interesting matter. His letters, 
without ease, have great sincerity, calm discern- 
ment, disturbed by bursts of misanthropical power, 
as when he calls for a tempest of fire and brim- 
stone upon the Russians, on their invasion of 
Poland, and a perpetual stream of sareasm, adds a 
tart tinge to the whole. His Journal, on the 
other hand, is rich in those thoughts which pro- 
create thought in others—in descriptions of na- 
tural objects which he encountered —in quiet 
sidelong glances into human character—in the 
expression of gloomy and desolate feelings, and in 
sudden, momentary, and timorous glimpses into 
deeper abysses of thought than those where 
his spirit usually dwells. How grand this, for 
instance :—‘** Argument from miracles for the 
truth of the Christian doctrines, Surely it is 
fair to believe that those who received from 
heaven superhuman power, received likewise su- 
perhuman wisdom. Having rung the great bell 
of the universe, the sermon to follow must be 
extraordinary.” Hear, again, this criticism on 
Burke :—* Burke’s sentences are pointed at the 
end—instinet with pungent sense to the last syl- 
lable ; they are like a charioteer’s whip, which 
not only has a long and effective lash, but cracks 
and inflicts a still smarter sensation at the end. 
They are like some serpents, whose life is said to 
be fiercest in the tail.”” The whole Journal, in- 
deed, is a repository of such things. 

Hiow much of Foster's originality lay in his 
thoughts, or how much in his images, or how 
much of it resulted from his early isolation from 
suitable books and kindred minds, we stay not to 
inquire. - As it is, we have in his works the col- 











lected thoughts of a powerful mind that has lived | 
collaterally or aside” to the world—that never | 


flattered a popular prejudice—that never bent to | 
a popular idol—that never deserted in the dark- 
est hour the cause of liberty—that never swore to | 
the Shibboleth of a party—or, at least, never | 
kept its vow, and that now stands up before us| 
alone, massive, and conspicuous, a mighty and 
mysterious fragment, the Stonehenge of modern | 
moralists. Shall we inscribe immortality upon 
the shapeless yet sublime structure’ He who 
reared it seems, from the elevation he has now 
reached, to answer No. What is the thing you 
call immortality to me, who have cleft that deep 
shadow and entered on this greater and brighter 
state of being ¢ 

We dare not say, with a writer formerly quoted, 
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that to “ Foster the cloud has now become the 
sun.” But certainly we may say that to him, 
“ behold the darkness is past, and the true light 
now shineth,” if not in its noonday effulgence, yet 
at least in its mild and twilight softness. In the 
night he dwelt, and although the visage of death 
may not have been to him the glorious luminary 
he expected, yet is it not much that the night is 
gone, and gone for ever ¢ We take our leave of 
him in his own words—‘* ‘ Paid the debt of 
nature.’ No; it is not paying a debt, it is rather 
like bringing a note toa bank to obtain solid gold 
in exchange for it. In this case you bring this 
cumbrous body, which is nothing worth, and 
which you could not wish to retain long, you lay 
it down and receive for it, from the eternal trea- 
sures, liberty, victory, knowledge, rapture.” 
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LEGAL TAXES AND HINDRANCES ON SCOTTISH HERITABLE 
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THE courteous reader never perhaps had the | 
gratification of being infeft and seized—in propria | 
persona, that is; or, as the old title deeds express | 
it, ‘* personally present and accepting of the same” | 
——invested, with all the formality of ‘‘earth and | 
stane,” as a feudal vassal. We make the assump- 
tion the more readily, because, amongst some 
glimmerings of common sense, our Legislature 
have seen fit, within these last two years, not to | 
abolish (that would be too much to expect!) but 
to shuffle away out of sight this unmeaning relic 
of Gothie barbarism. We allude to the Act 8 and 
? Victoria, cap. 383—** An Act to simplify the form 
and diminish the expense of obtaining infeftment 
in heritable property in Seotland”—which received 
the Roval assent 2Ist July, 1845. This aet, 
which, at the eleventh hour, reduced the opera 
seria of infeftment in the light of day to a kind 
of pantomime, quite as ridiculous, done darklings 
in a lawyer’s back shop, may be accepted as an 
instalment of simplification in heritable investi- 
tures, although it was certainly making two bites | 
of a cherry to retain this shadow of a shade, as 
if to show the acme of unmeaningness to which 
symbols, forms and ceremonies might be degraded! 
Our own experiences in the honour of being ‘‘infeft 
and seized” are by no means great; yet some- 
times dim reminiscences of having accidentally 
officiated as a Provost or Bailie, in carrying 
through this stupid old farce, foree back their 
comiealities on our mind. There we were, ‘of 
and upon the ground” of the premises! There, 
too, was the quaint old Notary Public, adjusting 
his gold spectacles to peruse the titled backs of the 
Dispositions, or Precepts, which were about to be 
made effectual ; and his instrumentary witnesses, 
junior elerks, or apprentices, stood bye, to attest 
the momentous procedure, with lugubrious gravity. 
We have said, we have officiated—say it were as 
* Bailie, inthat part especially constituted "’ for, and 
in place of, the grantor of the deed, in an eternal 
blank line, never destined to be filled up. But 





of grass or straw, for the teinds, if any. 





where to find a Procurator? There is Saunders 





MacDrewthie, dragged away from his forge for 
the purpose! Now, if it had happened that 
Saunders was to be made a Bailie, the honour and 
glory of the thing would have added a cubit to his 
stature. But the dry man of law and parchment, 
forcing a semi-complacent smile, exclaims, ‘* come 
awa’, man, an’ ack as Procurator”—only Pro- 
curator! He first hands the deeds, with due 
pomposity, to the Procurator, who looks at them 
snspiciously for a moment, and then re-delivers 
them, as directed, to the Notary. The Notary 
next proceeds deliberately to descrife to the per- 
sons present the nature of the deeds, taking care 
to show that they amount to a conveyance of “ All 
and Whole’’ the subjects particularly described, and 
contain either an original precept of sasine, or the 
right, by assignation, to a former unexhausted 
precept. This done, and the precept of sasine 
formally read over, the worthy Notary directs the 
Bailie to scratch up from the ground (if there 
should happen to be none milder than paving 
stones, no matter) earth and stone, with a handful 
These 
precious symbols are delivered by the Bailie to 
Saunders, ‘*as Procurator foresaid,” very much 
to Saunders’s astonishment and perplexity. What 
to do with them he seems utterly at a loss, till 
observing the Notary’s hand in his breeches pocket, 
he throws them away, in expectation of a forth- 
coming shilling, wherewith to appease his thirst. 
The shilling, however, is destined for no such pur- 
pose. ‘* Noo, Saunders,” says the Notary, ** tak’ 
instruments in my hands.” Saunders takes up 
the shilling mechanically—so far his course is 
clear; but the notion of returning it again into the 
Notary’s hands is quite beyond his comprehension. 
To complete the ceremony, however, it must be 
done. Thus would a Notary, in good practice, 
run through dozens of similar scenes before sunset 
of an odd Saturday; and, on the strength of them, 
proceed to prepare instruments of sasine, recording 
the important facts, which instruments were after- 
wards registered, At an enormous expense, in re-- 
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gisters appointed for the purpose, and that perhaps | with the long Latin docquet of the Notary, and 
after the principal deed, of which these same in- | may be accepted by the superior, his agent, or 
struments are slavish recapitulations, had itself | commissioner. Instruments of resignation in fa- 
been recorded in some other register, and a stamped | vorem—a form of investiture by which property is 
extract of it recorded for use. With regard tothe | given up to the superior for the purpose of his 
ceremony itself, taking it, as we have done, in its | giving it back again: this game of battledore and 
simplest form, it is not alittle astonishing to think | shuttlecock, one of the most expensive forms of 
that it should have survived till the 19th century. | feudal investiture, is so far abolished that it is 
That a rude people should set up a stone as the | declared by this act, that the deduction of titles 
memorial of a covenant, that they should even | prescribed by the act 1693 may now be made in 
lick each others’ thumbs, hand over hasp and staple, | the charter of resignation. It is still a question 
earth and stone, grass or corn, mill hoppers or | why the titles should behove to be traced back, 
money symbols, according to the nature of the | perhaps to the origin of the fea—perhaps only to 
subject, is not to be wondered at, where ignorance | the last entry with the superior—at all; or why 
of letters might be too good and too common an | the approbation of the superior, who has parted 
excuse for attempting visibly to impress the nature | with the real interest in the property, deriving 
of transactions upon byestanders called on to wit- | from it only certain dues and casualties, which are 
ness them. But not now, when the object is to | of the nature of a burden on it, and nothing clse, 
mark, by seme distinct record, the right of owner- | should be required by law to confirm the right of 
ship, can it be possible to give in to mummeries | the real owner? The or‘zinal object was, doubt- 
like these. Accordingly, we regard the recent | less, to compel feudal vassals to resort back to the 
act of simplification, which has resolved them into | superior from time to time for re-investiture, in 
nonentities, and, in this enhanced form of absur- | such a way as that he might have the power of 
dity, retained them, as the strongest possible | invalidating their titles, unless his dues and casu- 
argument and illustration of the propriety of | alties were paid up. But the evil did not end 
abolishing every fragment of these unmeaning | here ; for the law agent of the superior—as, for 
forms, instance, the Town Clerks in burghs, and the 
The Act provides—That it shall be no longer | Edinburgh Writers to the Signet, who happen to 
necessary to proceed to the lands at all, it being | act for Lords of the soil—derived from this feudal 
now suflicient to produce to the Notary the war- | custom the right of also exacting heavy penalties 
rant, or precept of sasine, and relative writs, Dut | from the unfortunate vassal, in the shape of the 
the instrument, though in a slightly abbreviated | regulatien fees for preparing the requisite deeds. 
form, is still retained, and must be signed by the | Nor is this all, since another lawyer behoves, 
Notary and witnesses, and recorded as heretofore. | generally, to be employed to put the deeds in a fit 
Nay, the whole circumlocution of the old form | shape to go before the superior’s agent; for, it may 
may still be retained, it being equally valid with | not be easy to explain to many, that a douh/e 
the shorter form permitted by the act. Need we | course of feudal holding is regularly carried 
say which of the two it is probable legal caution, | through a proper progress of Scotch title deeds. 
if not cupidity, will generally prefer Instru- | The subtlety of the law has beautifully contrived 
ments of this nature are to take effect as formerly, | to distinguish feudal holdings into holdings a me 
from the date of recording; and preference, in a | vel de me—the one being holdings immediately 
competition of rights, from priority. A defect in | under the superior, the other (though the more 
the instrument or record does not vitiate the right, | honest of the two) being called base holdings, just 
as formerly, as it is competent to make a new | because they occur in the natural transmission of 
record, which is effectual from its date. There | the right and use of property from one real owner, 
are forms provided by the act both for precept and | or vassal, to another. It thus becomes incumbent 
instrument; and the precepts from Chancery are | on the holder of property to have an agent of his 
now directed to any Notary Public, instead of offi- | own, to prepare and complete his rights by the 
cials, although it nullifies the precept should it not | base tenure; and yet, for all this, he must, from 
be recorded at the first Whitsunday or Martinmas | time to time, go also to the agent of the superior 
after its date ; and a new one must be purchased! | for a confirmation of these rights, and a renewal 
the duties and casualtics of course being paid be- | of the original tenure, which can only be obtained 
fore the precept is issued; and fees, regulated by | on the payment of heavy compositions, dues, and 
the Court of Session, are to be taken by the Ex- | fees. 
chequer, and allowed to Sheriffs of counties during We have not the most remote intention of sug- 
the existence of the present interests. The act | gesting that superiorities should be shorn of their 
altogether is tremulous with timidity; it professes | casualtics, which, however questionable in their 
not to alter the form of cognition and sasine within | origin, have gained, in the lapse of time, the eha- 
burghs, yet permits their efficacy if attested by the | racter of private rights—rights of property and of 
Town Clerk, as a Notary, with his witnesses, | acknowledged value—and which may have been 
whether the delivery of the symbols be on the | transmitted, for value, from hand tohand, But, 
ground, or within the Council Chamber, by delivery | when questions affecting so deeply men’s enjoy- 
of a pen. Those instruments by which the actual | ment of property, as the question of its emancipa- 
use of property is made to revert to the feudal | tion from the trammels of absurd and oppressive 
superior, termed instruments ad remanentiam, are | forms, emerge into discussion, we cannot help 
to remain unaltered, with the option of dispensing | looking back to the origin and growth of feudalism 
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itself, to see whether the germs of such exactions 
be really tolerated by the genius of that institution ¢ 
And we confess that, in the free allodial forms of 
the first partition of conquered lands, where the 
private soldier, though he shared far less a portion 
than the benefice or royal demesne of his lord, was 
a freeholder, independent of every obligation save 
that of rendering personal service in defence of tne 
community to which he belonged, we can see 
nothing of them. Even in the subinfeudation of 


the benefices of the great lords to feudal tenants— | 


orin the Roman Emphyteusis, on which it is sup- 
posed to be based—there is searcely room for 
them. But feudalism was a thing of gradual 
growth ; and the power of the over-lords to afford 
protection of a kind which the modern vassal 
neither needs nor claims may have rendered the 
ancient holder willing and anxious to compensate 
the superior with casualties at every renewed re- 
ception into his protection. The vassal then had 
his quid pro yuo. And it is the strangest thing 
that the nineteenth century should still be paying 
the same, or greater, exactions than the ninth, 
without anything like a similar return. As we 
have remarked, however, the shape these claims 
alfecting property at length have taken is substan- 
tially that of heritable burdens; and, therefore, 
there is nothing more to be said. The property- 
holder found his ‘*tenement” affected by these 
burdens; he was aware of them, and he must pro- 
vide for them. 

The wisdom of the Legislature has also been 
manifested in an act which passed 30th June, 
1845, 8 and 9 Victoria, c. 31—** An Act to facili- 
tate the transmission and extinction of heritable 
securities for debt in Scotland.” This was a glo- 
rious opportunity to have struck a blow at an 
intolerable grievance. But it was lost. The act 
is a regular telum imbelle sine ictu. The right to 
heritable securities, constituted by infeftment, may 
indeed be transmitted according to a form given 
in a schedule appended to the act, which, being 
recorded, is equivalent to sasine and full entry; 
and the absurd practice of recording the whole 
deed is dispensed with in cases where the assig- 
uation is only part of a deed, for other purposes, 
it being sufficient to state the nature of the deed. 
The person on whose property money is borrowed 
may now invest the heritable creditor's heir by a 
writ of acknowledgment, that being declared suffi- 
cient. When the heritable creditor finds it neces- 
sary to adjudge the property, he may complete his 
title by simply recording the abbreviate of adjudi- 
cation (a decree of court) in the register of sasines. 
The act also provides that an heir, served and 
retonred, or general disponee, may complete his 
title, without going to the superior, by a notarial 
instrument taken out and recorded in terms of the 
act:—Documents compete for preference, accord- 
ing to the date of their registration: a form is 
appointed for discharging securities ; although 
there is also a clause saying there is nothing to 
prevent the use of the old forms; and another clause 
specially preserving te Town Clerks their accus- 
tomed fees! In all this there is a saving, so far, 
of the once ruinous expense to which an heritable 
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debtor was exposed; for on him really fell the 
cost of the cumbrous and unwieldy transmissions 
of the verbose heritable security, and of the long- 
winded discharge by which alone he could ex- 
tinguish it. But why not go to the root of the 
upas tree that thus spreads its poisonous shade 
over the free use of capital sunk in heritable pro- 
perty? Why not simplify down to a form, short 
and simple as a commercial bill of exchange, the 
mere money transaction of a loan with heritable 
security ? 

We do not, and cannot, see why, along with as 
many words as will distinctly describe a piece of 
property, heritable transmissions should not be 
simply effected by a writing of hand, saying, ** |, 
A B, sell, or give, or hand over in security, to 
C D, my said property.” In the several chap- 
ters of legislation which we have laid before the 
reader, there is an obscure approach to this, espe- 
cially in the last. It is most ridiculous to say 
that a ceremony which has become too useless to 
perform, like the reigning ceremony of infeftment, 
is still to be perpetuated in dumb show, and that 
when the virtue has so far gone out of the earth 
and stone, a pen may be substituted for the symbol, 
while yet an instrument recording that bit of 
mummery must be formally drawn up, and for- 
mally recorded. All that common sense seems to 
require is a single original document, along with 
a simple record of that document; and an attempt 
at this is actually evident in the act for sim- 
plifying the transmission of heritable securities. 
Formerly everything was done by a lengthened 
deed upon ad valorem and other stamps ; and the 
different deeds were backed each by an instrument 
of sasine, tediously recorded at length. At last 
came the prolix discharge, religiously reciting over 
again almost all the verbiage of the several deeds ; 
and behoving to be lengthily recorded in its turn. 
All this could not but entail heavy expense upon 
property, yet not the smallest sum could be bor- 
rowed, even for the ‘purpose of improvements, 
without much or most of these implied charges 
being incurred. The new law narrows the double 
array of deed and instrument down to a single 
one, somewhat shortens the forms of transmission, 
and greatly reduces the process of recording ; but 
it neither provides, as it might have done, for 
simplifying the original constitution of the debt, 
nor does it prune the branches it actually touches 
so unsparingly as it might. 

It is, however, just as possible to effect the whole, 
as a part, of this reformation. The prineiple of a 
change in the transmission of heritable rights in- 
volves that of a change in their constitution; and, 
sooner or later, the conveyance of property in Seot- 
land must come to what we say—to a simple 
acknowledgment of a sale or a gift, in cases of 
absolute alienation—and to the brief commercial 
form of a bill upon the property,* in cases of 
heritable security. The records are the only ele- 
ment in our cumbrous and complicated system 
which we cannot ener with. Patent and open 





* Why not a Bill of Property, as well as a Bill of Leading, 
| OF, for thet matter, a Bill of Exchange? 
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to all the world, they advertise every purchaser, 
or lender, of his safety, in effecting any proposed 
investment. And it has been often said that 
England, for the sake of possessing such records of 
everything affecting heritage, would submit to all 
the feudal forms she long ago so nobly repudiated. 
That, however, were far too great a price to pay. 
For why may WE not have the same records—the 
same facts recorded in them—and the same pur- 
poses subserved by them—at a far shorter expense 
of words and money? There are, however, other 
trammels upon heritable transmissions, which we 
hasten to consider. 
Few great changes or alterations, even for good, 
are ever accomplished unalloyed with evil; and 
insurrectionary efforts, in particular, to redress the 
grievances of a people, in themselves imply dis- 
tracting convulsions; while they are not unfre- 
quently followed by fiscal inflictions, for which the 
oceasion perhaps gives excuse, opportunity, or 
advantage. Thus the English poor rates are 
owing to the Reformation, and the stamp duties 
to the Revolution. The Dutch first invented this 
mode of taxation, imposed in Holland in 1624; 
although the vicesima heriditatem, the twentieth 
penny of inheritances, imposed by Augustus on the 
Romans, is an earlier example of taxation on the 
transference of property, at least from the dead to 
the living. Heritage, supposed, in Scotland, to be 
exempt from such taxation, pays it only at another 
time and in another form, as in the numerous 
stamps required in the making up of titles to pro- 
perty; and, besides, many casualties of the feudal 
law, as the compositions to the superior for the 
entry of heirs (extending also to strangers, or sin- 
gular successors) are exactly of this nature. Be 
this as it may, Adam Smith has sarcastically ob- 
served, that ‘‘there is no act one government 
sooner learns of another, than that of draining 
money from the pockets of the people;” and, to say 
truth, William of Orange had not this secret of 
the stamp tax to learn, coming to this country 
from Holland, inasmuch as he knew it well before. 
Thus, though in 1671 taxes were first imposed in 
this country for a temporary purpose, and on a 
temporary footing, (as, indeed, what tax, from the 
income tax backwards, has not crept in on this 
pretence‘) they were fairly rivetted and fixed 
down in 1693, by revision under the Act 5, William 
and Mary, c. 21. The stamp duties were thence 
so greatly extended as ultimately to embrace every 
instrument recording a transaction between two 
individuals, nay, law proceedings themselves, and 
every document used in a court of justice! The 
voluminous stamp acts of Britain were consolidated 
in 1815, under the Act 55, George IIL, e. 184, to 
which schedules of them are annexed ; but law 
proceedings, the only really salutary branch of the 
impost, considering that it must have acted as a 
damper on litigation, although it was certainly a 
tax upon justice, were exempted by 5, George LV., 
e. 51. 


for the purpose of assimilating the stamp duties | 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The stamp duties on the transmission of heri- 
table property appear to us to be at variance with | 


| 


Subsequent enactments have only been | 





almost all the principles of taxation so admirably 
laid down by Adam Smith, to the effect—1st, 
That the subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of Government as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities—that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy; 2dly, That the tax 
which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of pay- 
ment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contri- 
butor and every other person ; 3dly, That every 
tax ought to be levied at the time, and in the 
manner, in which it is most likely to take out, 
and keep out of the pockets of the people, as little 
as possible, over and above what it brings into the 
public Treasury. Now, the stamp duties violate 
the first of these three principles, by their inequa- 
lity of pressure; they violate the second, not by 
any uncertainty on the taxation, but by the glorious 
uncertainty of the law, which precludes the possi- 
bility of a plain man knowing what stamp duties 
he must expend to render titles perfect; and they 
violate the third, by being of the nature of a manv- 
Jfactured article vended by the Government, and 
therefore extracting from the pockets of the 
people much more than finds its way as free pro- 
ceeds into the Treasury. 

The inequality of the stamp duties is very 
easily proved from the revenue returns. The re- 
turns to the revenue from stamps in Scotland are 
next in amount to the customs and excise, or, 
rather, excise and customs, (for the ‘‘ hateful tax 
adjudged by wretches hired for the purpose,” as 
Johnson has it, is, to our grief we say it, entitled 
to the precedence, being equal in amount to twice 
the customs in Scotland!) So, in like manner, 
the stamp returns are twice as heavy as the 
assessed taxes! The stamps, however, excepting 
for the last two years, have been exhibiting the 
suspicious phenomenon of gradual declension ; 
and that, too, along with an unparalleled rise in 
the value of real property. Thus, the stamp 
duties in Scotland yielded— 


For the year ending 5th Jan. i841, ww. £555,402 
” » » 1842, ... 549,385 
» ” ” 1843, .. 534,906 
” ” ” 1844, .. 514,614 
’ ’” o9 1845, .. 625,230 


There may be two causes for this: the first, the 
most natural consequence of a severe tax, evasion. 
Smuggling preceded and forced on the different 
revisions of our commercial tariff; and, need 
we be amazed, that if men could risk their per- 
sons to evade one branch of the revenue, they 
will be tempted to risk their property to evade 
another 4 The course is desperate; and, we may 
depend upon it, the cause of desperate courses is 
always severe. He is but a maladroit lawyer, 
moreover, who does not know how to save a stamp 
for a poor client. The consequence is, no doubt, 
generally visited back on the evasion at an after 
period. Informal rights lead to endless law pleas, 
and complicated, as well as expensive legal proce- 
dure, for the investiture of subsequent heirs, trus- 
tees, or general disponees; yet, more ** missive 
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letters,” ‘‘minutes of agreement,” and other un- 
stamped, invalid, and informal documents, are 
fabricated for the evasion of the stamp laws than 
could possibly be believed. One learned Judge 
of Session was reputed to have said, that he looked 
with an instinctive horror into any progress of | 
titles emanating from the city of Glasgow, and to 





have expressed it as his opinion, that the court 
ought to pass an act of sederunt remitting the | 
faculty of Glasgow back in a body to the convey- 
ancing class! Now, there are abundance of good | 
conveyancers in practice in Glasgow; but the 
business-like spirit of the place, the commercial | 
spirit of the people, literally compels the mutilation | 
of cumbrous and complicated feudal forms, and | 
the laxity which prevails in heritable transmis- | 
sions is actually dictated by public opinion. Many 
a severe lesson has been taught the property- 
holders of Glasgow upon this score; and yet we 
hardly think a single forty years’ ‘‘ progress” of 
title deeds, altogether destitute of a flaw, could be 
produced at this moment within the extended 
municipality of ‘‘ the largest city in the kingdom.” 

A second, and that not a secondary cause, for 
the diminution of revenue from stamps in Scot- 
land, unfortunately exists, which is no less illus- 
trative of the unequal pressure of the impost; for 
it originates in the inherent evil of the tax. It 
is this: the extinction of small holdings, and their 
gradual absorption in those accumulating masses 





of capital which begin to create the glaring | 
disparity peculiar to the age betwixt different 
classes in the country, rendering the rich so very | 
rich, and the poor so very poor. When we 
hint at such aceumulations of capital, which, to a | 
great extent, are heritably invested, it is enough 
to suggest how unequal must be the pressure of | 
the stamp laws, when the enormous advance in | 
value of real property within the kingdom, when 
the swelling wealth, power, and splendour of the | 
millionaire, with his gorgeous dwellings and nume- | 
rous tenements, add nothing to the revenue. The 
question, like all stamp law questions, is but one 
of rule of three. If the lesser aggregate of value 
in real property give so much, how much ought 
the greater aggregate to afford? Instead, however, 
of how much more, we are actually constrained, 
as the fact stands on the revenue tables, to ask how 
much less revenue flows in transmission-stamps 
from the increased and enhanced value of real 
property! How is this! Simply that a body of 
poor men are taxed in this department to an ex- 
tent greater than a body of rich men, though 
holding several times the value in property, are 
taxed. It is certainly not the least likely that, as 
the value at stake in heritable investiture advances, 
evasion of the legal formalities increases. Quite 
the contrary. Greater, much greater, care will 
be exercised in the matter of form, and less demur 
be made on the seore of cost, the higher the value 
of the property becomes. As soon as a field or a 
dwelling becomes the property of the wealthy man, 
and quits the hands of the man comparatively 
poor, the legal forms, whether in abeyance or run 
into irregularity, will be complied with and disen- 
tangled as scrupulously as they were before ne- 
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glected. That moment the poffle or pendicle of 
the cottier becomes part of the lawn or approach 
to the cottage ornée or mansion of the great; so 
soon as the rude stone and lime of the humble 
feuar is swept away by the building speculator’s 
grand and flaunting array of shops, the ‘‘rights, 
titles, and securities” thereof are, to a certainty, 
one and all, made right,—the unstamped are 
stamped, the unentered are entered, the ‘*‘ pro- 


gress” is perfected to the very last tittle, and fully 


‘*elothed” by the ceremony of possession, i. ¢. sasine, 
and infeftment, earth and stone—we beg pardon 
—rather by the ‘* make-believe” of an absurdity 
in its dottage, too ridiculous to be tolerated, and too 
antiquated to be given up, and which,. as- we have 
seen, is henceforth to be done, amongst other deeds 
of darkness, in the back slums of a lawyer's cham- 
ber. How, therefore, should the revenue suffer, if 
the impost of stamps were anything like equal ¢ 
How should a better compliance with legal forms 
injure it, while the stamps are charged ad valo- 
rem?’ Why, ‘‘there’s the rub.” The stamps 
are really not charged ad valorem. They are 
ranged upon a ‘‘ sliding scale” inverted; so that 
the charge, when apparently mounting upwards, 
is in reality sliding downwards. Everybody is, 
however, familiar with this; everybody knows 
that the law acts as if—to make the great nabob, 
when he buys a villa or an estate, or, like the 
owl’s daughter, only becomes endowed with two 
or three ‘‘ruined villages,” pay in proportion to 
the stamp tax imposed, at a respectable distance, 
upon the bonnet-laird who invests the fruits of 
years of patient toil and industry in a one-stery 
house, or, may be, a small mailing—would in- 
deed be the heightof impertinence. To such an ex- 
tent does the law carry this deference for the great, 
that while a poor man cannot buy £10 worth of 


_ heritage without being taxed ten shillings in stamps 


for the conveyance alone (besides another nine 
shillin,s for the stamp of the instrument of sasine), 
a wealthier man would not be taxed £10 (only £9) 
were he to purchase up to £1000 worth of pro- 
perty, although the relative proportions are as one 
to one hundred; and the tax on the wealthier 
purchaser, to correspond with that upon the poorer, 
ought to be £50 to the one for ten shillings to the 
other! Nor is this by any means a vain contrast; 
many and many a title is a poor holder foreed to 
make up to a property of even less value to him 
than £10; and yet the law takes cognisance of 
the most trifling amount, be it only heritage. 

But the disparity in the schedule of stamps upon 
absolute conveyances is equally striking and irra- 
tional, throughout the whole range of so-called ad 
valorem duties. Thus, a small property up to 
£50 can only be conveyed by a stamp at £1, 
while, for half as much more, i. ¢. 30s., property 
up to £150—three times the value—may be alien- 
ated. But for three times the sum, or £3, ten 
times the value, or up to £500, may be alienated ! 
Taking a step higher up the scale, the inequalities 
are as glaring, although with one egregious pecu- 
liarity in them: Thus, under £1000 of heritable 
value requires a £9 stamp ; under £2000, only a 
£12 stamp : But bere a capricious stride is taken, 
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16 LEGAL TAXES AND, HINDRANCES ON 


and. from £2000 up to £3000 a £25 stamp is re- 
quired ; s0 so that, ave Aenea? to any analogy in the 
whole of this crude jumble of legislation, a £1000 
and a £2000 property could both be (separately) 
transferred at a cost of £21 in stamps, while a 
single property of their joint value, nay a property 
only a single shilling in value above £2000, could 
not legally be transferred on a stamp under £25! 
If there could be any conceivable reason for such 
arbitrary distinctions, that would be another thing. 
But reason there is none. 
sidered how easy it might have been (possibly with 


advantage to the revenue) to have imposed a uni- | 
form per centage of ten shillings per cent., ad va- | 


lorem, on conveyances (which we regard as ample), 
the present scale of duties becomes perfectly ab- 
surd. Thus trifling conveyances of £10 and £20 
value, instead of their present oppressive stamp 
taxation, would pay only one shilling and two 
shillings, on that score, respectively—quite enough 
for the general circumstances of the holders, and 
about equivalent to the tax upon other money 
transactions, whether vouched by receipts or pro- 
moted by bills. Fifty-pound properties would 
pay five shillings ; those of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, of course, only fifteen shillings ; yet at 
£200 the stamp would rise to £1, and would thence- 
forward tread hard, for some distance, upon the 
present scale ; being, at £600, so high as £3, and 
at £1000, up to which, by the present scale, con- 
veyances are subject to a £9, it would actually 
reach o £10. Instead, however, of £25, the £3000 
conveyance would only be subject to a £15 stamp, 
destroying, however, the anomaly already noticed. 
Dut this rate of ours, upon the rest of the scale, 
would create a considerable reduction ; for, instead 
of one-half per cent., the upper stamp duties are 
about three-quarters per cent. Still any regular 
and definite per centage, be it three-quarters or 
more overhead, would be a decided improvement 
on the inequalities of the existing scale, with its 
shocking oscillations and vibrations. 





And when it is con-— 





Nor should | 


stamp; at £50, the stamp reaches, 50s,—ihree 
per cent. on the whole loan ;, at £200, .it; is. ouly 
£3—one and a half per ecnt. on the, loan »iat 
£500, only £5, or one per cent,.; and this. lass 
covers any loan as high a3 £1000, . Jbut,,on the 
other hand, the great borrower may raise, up, 
but not exceeding, £20,000 on a £20.stamp, pay 
ing therefore only one-tenth per cent. of stamp tax, 
Such is the extreme injustice and inequality of the 


_ seale of mortgage stamps. 


Deeds of settlement, which only lay the founda- 
tion for, and do not in themselves complete, or so 
much as form part of a feudal progress, simply 
serving to devise property to heirs, or to settle 
heritable investitures on other persons, are also 
subject to the operations of a similar scale of stamp 
duties—similar, though perhaps less flagrant in 
its inequalities. The making of a settlement em- 
bracing any value under £1000, for. instance, 
infers the use of a £1 15s. stamp, while, at 
£15,000 value, the stamp being £20, something 
like a uniform proportion to the value is main- 
tained. But the deed being incapable of-any but 
a general form, so far from saving expense, it 
often occasions court procedure (as, for instance, 
where the heir-at-law refuses to make up titles), 
and always recourse to the Superior, to perfect 
the feudality of succession. The use of stamps, 
therefore, to which it leads, is far from. being ex- 
pressed in the above sums, although the stamps 
for charters and instruments completing investi- 
tures are only nine shillings per sheet, and. it is 
rather the relative law expenses entailed that are 
to be complained of. 

Is it worthy of an enlightened Government thus 
to lay a direct embargo on the constitution, trans- 
mission, and extinction of heritable rights and 
burdens ? Impolitie altogether as a tax upon 
capital and not upon revenue, the stamp laws are 
still more objectionable on this ground, that, along 
with the hindrances and obstructions existing in 
the forms of writs, the stamp tax has contributed 


we apprehend much detriment to the revenue, | much to embarass, destroy, and stifle the smaller 


even by the reduction to one-half per cent. Be- 


twixt the inerease of small conveyances that would | 
certainly ensue, and the natural infrequency of | 


large ones even now, more might be added to than 
abstracted from the returns. 


nected with absolute conveyances are great under 
the stamp laws, in proportion as the interests in- 
volved are small and unable to sustain invidious 
distinetions, much more is this the case with re- 


cilities, rather than be visited with obstructions | 
and discouragements. We allude to the creation, 
transmission, and relative extinction of real or 


allocations of heritable property entirely. This is 
a result in itself deplorable, being attended with 
consequences most disastrous to the general com- 


/munity, working as it does directly into the hands 


of pauperism, and thus preying upon the vitals of 
If, however, the hardships and inequalities con- | 


society. If it be an object—and it is no mean one 


under the present circumstances of. Scotland—to 


i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
? 
| 
} 


/encourage the elevation of the utmost possible 
number of men from comparative indigenee, and 


_ from a subsistence merely from hand to mouth, up 
gard to that particular point in the free use and to the petty independence of possessing homes and 
enjoyment of property, which ought above all to | houses of their own, a policy perfectly the reverse 
mect with legislative consideration, and receive fa- | of the present must be pursued—everything must 


be done to facilitate the acquisition and transmis- 
sion of small heritages—instead of every obstacle 
being thrown in the way. That it is perfectly 


heritable burdens ; by facilitating the two first of | possible, according to principles laid down by an 


which, a vast distribution of locked-up capital 
might yet be called forth to aid the commerce and 
enterprise of the country. As the matter stands, 





insurance or property company, now existing in 
Edinburgh, to enable every working man to acquire 
for himself, out of the surplus of that annual outlay 


however, a bond and disposition in security, or | which he now pays in the shape of rent, the free 
heritable bond for any sum, however trifling, be- | right of property in the house for which stch rent 
is paid, and that within the space of fourteen 


low £50 cannot be extended on less than a £1. 
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) years, he enjoying the intermediate occupancy, | as the occupier of his own house, might literally 


we neither see reason to doubt nor dispute. Were 
this important principle, which is quite familiar to 
actuaries and known to be correct, once generally 
recognised and carried out ; did not the miserable 
formalities, the severe and unequal taxations of 
the law cast im such a variety of impediments; 
every prudent man above the verge of hopelessness 
. = might be enabled to become the proprietor as well 
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** sit under his own vine and his own fig tree, with 
none to make him afraid.” This dream may seem 
utopian. If so—then if those who make our 
laws and mend them would but reflect how much 
they could do in this and in several other diree- 
tions to unmake our poverty and mend the popular 
condition, there would soon be far less of utopian- 
ism in dreams like these. 





a THE INFANT YEAR. 


by Dixe pone! ding dong! the year is old, 
ig The midnight bells repeat the sound ; 
The dying year its tale hath told— 
Another comes to claim the ground! 


Infant of promise, and of hope! 
Small atom of eternity! 
What mind, how vast soe’er its scope, 
; Can predict of thy destiny ? 


Wrapt in a mystic veil to all 

) Thy reign begins; millions await 

, The future! Past things tott’rmg fall ; 
; Fortune holds out more tempting bait ; 


And man would grasp with eager hand 
' The coveted awards ; to sigh, 
; When once attained, o’er dross and sand! 
Fresh bubbles rise,—his heart beats high. 


-_ Such is our nature! on we press, 

4 Grasping at shadows ; pleased with each 

New vision ;—near, they’re valued less : 
We covet all beyond our reach! 


Kneel, kneel, ye nations! rest one hour; 
l From earthly toils your spirits tear, 
And raise a hymn of thrilling power, 
To crave a blessing on this year. 


La =! 
























And lone deep thought ; for thee the choive 
Of Nature's melody most bright : 


Strike now thy harp’s soul-speaking strings, 
With grateful heart and holy fear ; 

Let Fancy heavenward stretch her wings, 
And earth a joyous carol hear! 


Let ev'ry soul of ev’ry creed 

Unite in prayer ; for rich, for peor ; 
That Heaven may still the needy feed, 

And blessings guard the rich man’s store. 


Child of misfortune and of toil, 

Ye who have earned thy bread with tears ; 
Ye humble tillers of the soil, 

To Heaven commit your trust, your fears : 


A day is dawning ’neath those clouds 
Of brighter promise ; raise thine eyes— 
What though a mist the dark earth shrouds, 
Thy Father watches from the skies ! 


Ye who have clung to joys now flown 
For ever !—drooping now, and drear, 

Sad mourners! Light above is shown, 
A halo for the new born year! 


The child whose soul doth still repose 
In helplessness ; nor yet awake 





; Britons! thy banner wide is spread— To the deep thought that manhood knows— 
7 Thy fame is known to other lands ! Mother, to God thy darling take ! 
| Oh, conqu’ror! bow thy laureled head, ; : 
, And clasp, in prayer, thy victor hands ! Maiden, thy lip doth speak a name 
. Of all things dearest, still most dear : 
; Children of Science ! ye who tell ’J was Nature's voice that, murmuring, came 
. Deep truths to all! Ye master minds, To bid thee breathe it first this year. 
; That weave o’er men a mighty spell, ; 

List to the warning on the winds! Affection’s holy ties were given 
: ; In mercy: kiss the silken chords, 
f This unit hour alone is thine! Breathing a heartfelt prayer to Heaven 
. Oh, dedicate it to thy God For blessings that defy all words. 
: In gratitude! Thy thoughts divine ; ; 

Are held from him,—not from this sod! Sing, sing in concert,—sing in love ! 
Let holy incense fill the air ! 
1 Poet ! oh, join thy silver voice, Join each bright cherub choir above, 
) Se used to sadness; child of night, To welcome in the infant year ! E. C M. 
1 
B 
t 
. A FARWEELL. 
. 
1 magpie, Be gate gigi! When no other friend is near thee, 
. Thine each precious blessing be '] He will with the lone one stay ; 
: Wild the way, and far the haven, He will hear thee—He will cheer thee. 
' Strange the land that waiteth thee! He will wipe thy tears away. 
y Yet when far from home, and lonely, Droop not then, my girl! 
e Ne’ er let doubt thy bosom fill; Fear not thou, by land or sea ; 
t A Father’s arms are ever round thee— God, who ever hears the 
. God will keep thee still ! Will be kind to thee! 


VOL. XIV.—O, CLYII, 
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euwiotel +  ~ NOTES ON WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 
Niv uit BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


" Nonopy in this generation reads The Specta- 
tor. There are, however, several people still 
surviving who have read No.1. In which No. 1. 
a strange mistake is made. It is there asserted 
as a general affection of human nature, that it is 
impossible to read a book with satisfaction until 
one has ascertained whether the author of it be 
tall or short, corpulent or thin, and as to com- 
plexion, whether he be a “ black ’’ man (which, 
in the Spectator’s time, was the absurd expres- 
sion for a swarthy man), or a fair man, or a sal- 
low man, or perhaps a green man, which Southey 
affirmed} to be the proper description of many 
stout artificers in Birmingham, too much given 
to work in metallic fumes; on which account the 
name of Southey is an abomination to this day 
in certain furnaces of Warwickshire. But can 
anything be more untrue than this Spectatorial 
doctrine? Did ever the youngest of female 
novel-readers, on a sultry day, decline to eat a 
bunch of grapes until she knew whether the 
fruiterer were a good-looking man? Which of 
us ever heard a stranger inquiring for a “ Guide 
to the Trosachs,”’ but saying, “1 seruple, how- 
ever, to pay for this book, until I know whether 
the author is heather-legged ?”” On this principle, 
if any such principle prevailed, we authors should 
be liable to as strict a revision of our physics be- 
fore having any right to be read, as we all are 
before having our lives insured from the medical 
advisers of insurance offices; fellows that examine 
one with stethescopes, that pinch one, that actu- 
ally punch one in the ribs, until a man becomes 
savage, and—in case the insurance should miss 
fire in consequence of the medical report—specu- 
lates on the propriety of prosecuting the medical 
ruffian for an assault, for a most unprovoked 
assault and battery, and, if possible, including in 
the indictment the now odious insurance office 
as an accomplice before the fact. Meantime the 
odd thing is, not that Addison should have made 
a mistake, but that he and his readers should in 
this mistake have recognised a hidden truth, the 
sudden illumination of a propensity latent in 
all people, but now first exposed ; for it hap- 
pens that there really is a propensity in all 
of us very like what Addison describes, very dif- 
ferent, and yet, after one correction, the very 
same. No readercares about an author's person 
before reading his book: it is after reading it, 


and supposing the book to reveal something of | 
the writer’s moral nature, as modifying his in- | 





very satyriasis of curiosity, no man ever wished 


to see the author of a Ready Reckoner, or of a 
treatise on the Agistment Tithe, or on the Present 
deplorable Dry-rot in Potatoes. “Bundle off, 
sir, as fast as you can,”’ the most diligent reader 
would say to such an author in case he insisted 
on submitting his charms to inspection. “TI 
have had quite enough distress of mind from 
reading your works, without needing the addi- 
tional dry-rot of your bodily presence.”’ Neither 
does any man, on descending from a railway 
train, turn to look whether the carriage in which 
he has ridden happens to be a good-looking car- 
riage, or wish for an introduction to the coach- 
maker. Satisfied that the one has not broken 
his bones, and that the other has no writ against 
his person, he dismisses with the same frigid 
scowl both the carriage and the author of its 
existence. 

But, with respect to Mr, Landor, as at all 
connected with this reformed doctrine of the 
Spectator, a difficulty arises. He is a man of 
great genius, and, as such, he ought to interest 
the public. More than enough appears of his 
strong, eccentric nature, through every page of 
his now extensive writings, to win, amongst those 
who have read him, a corresponding interest in 
all that concerns him personally: in his social 
relations, in his biography, in his manners, in 
his appearance. Out of two conditions for attract- 
ing a personal interest, he has powerfully realised 
one. His moral nature, shining with coloured 
light through the crystal shrine of his thoughts, 
will not allow of your forgetting it. A sunset of 
Claude, or a dying dolphin, can be forgotten, and 
generally is forgotten; but not the fiery radia- 
tions of a human spirit, built by nature to ani- 
mate a leader in storms, a martyr, a national 
reformer, an arch-rebel, as circumstances might 
dictate, but whom too much wealth,t and the 
accidents of education, have turned aside into a 
contemplative recluse. Had Mr. Landor, there- 
fore, been read in any extent answering to his 
merits, he must have become, for the English 
public, an object of prodigious personal interest. 
We should have had novels upon him, lampoons 
upon him, libels upon him; he would have been 
shown up dramatically on the stage; he would, 
according to the old joke, have been “ traduced ” 
in French, and also “ overset ’’ in Dutch. Mean- 
time he has not been read. It would be an affecta- 
tion to think it. Many a writer is, by the syco- 


tellect, it is for his fun, his fancy, his sadness, phancy of literature, reputed to be read, whom in 
possibly his craziness, that any reader cares about | all Europe not six eyes settle upon through the 
seeing the author in person. Afflicted with the | revolving year. Literature, with its cowardly 





* The Works of Savage Landor. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 1846, 

m ae affirmed :”—viz. in the “ Letters of Espriella,” an imaginary Spaniard on a visit to England, about 

e year : 

t Too such wealth :"—Mr. Landor, who should know best, speaks of himself (once, at least) as “ ;” but 
that is all nonsense, I have known several people with annual incomes bordering on £20,000, w of them- 
selves, and seemed seriously to think themselves, unhappy “ paupers.” Lady Hester Stanhope, with £2700 a-year 
(of which about twelve arose from her government pension), aud without one solitary dependent in her train, 
thought herself rich enough to become a queen (an Arabic maicky) in the S mountains, but an absolute 


ras 8 for rey os Ss SOM e you know,” (as she would say, pathetically) “eould the humblest of spinsters live de- 
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falsehoods, exhibits the largest field of conscious 
Phrygian adulation that human life has ever ex- 

posed to the derision of the heavens. Demos- 
pial for instance, or Plato, is not read to the 
extent,of twenty pages annually by ten people in 
Europe, The sale of their works would not account 
for three readers; the other six or seven are gene- 
rously conceded as possibilities furnished by the 
great public libraries. But, then, Walter Sa- 
vage Landor, though writing a little in Latin, and 
a very little in Italian, does not write at all in 
Greek... So far he hag some advantage over 
Plato; and, if he writes chiefly in dialogue, which 
few people love to read any more than novels in 
the shape of letters, that is a crime common to 
both. So that he has the d l’s luck and his 
own, all Plato’s chances, and one of his own be- 
side——viz. his English. Still it is no use count- 
ing chances; facts are the thing. And printing- 
presses, whether of Europe or of England, bear 
witness that neither Plato nor Landor is a mar- 
ketalle commodity. In fact, these two men 
resemble each other in more particulars than it 
is at present necessary to say. Especially they 
were both inclined to be luxurious: both had a 
hankering after purple and fine linen; both hated 
‘‘filthy dowlas’’ with the hatred of Falstaff, 
whether in appareling themselves or their dic- 
tion; and both bestowed pains as elaborate upon 
the secret art of a dialogue as a lapidary would 
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This, however, is true only of Mr. Landor’s 
prose works. His first work was a poem, viz. 
bir ; and it had the sublime distinction, for 
some time, of having enjoyed only two..read- 
ers; which two were Southey and myself, It 
was en first entering at Oxford that I found 
‘*Gebir’’ printed and (nominally) published; 
whereas, in fact, all its adyertisements of birth 
and continued existence, were but so many notifi- 
cations of its intense privacy. Not knowing 
Southey at that time, I vainly conceited myself 
to be the one sole purchaser and reader of this 
poem. I even fancied myself to have been 
pointed out in the streets of Oxford, where the 
Landors had been well known in times preceeding 
my own, as the one inexplicable man authenti- 
cally known to possess ‘‘Gebir,’’ or even (it 
might be whispered mysteriously) to have read 
“Gebir.” Itwas not clear but this reputation might 
stand in lieu of any independent fame, and might 
raise me to literary distinction. The preceding 
generation had greatly esteemed the man called 
‘* Single- Speech Hamilton ;'’ not at all for the 
speech (which, though good, very few people had 
read), but entirely for the supposed fact that he 
had exhausted himself in that one speech, and 
had become physically incapable of making a 
second : so that afterwards, when he really did 
make a second, everybody was incredulous; until, 
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the thing being past denial, naturally the world 
was disgusted, and most people dropped his ac- 
quaintance. To be a Mono-Gebirist was quite as 
good a title to notoriety; and five years after, 
when I found that I had “a brother near the 
throne,’’ viz. Southey, mortification would have 
led me willingly to resign altogether in his 
favour. Shall I make the reader acquainted 
with the story of Gebir ? 


upon the cutting of a sultan’s rubies. 

But might not a man build a reputation on 
the basis of not being read? To be read is un- 
doubtedly something ; to be read by an odd mil- 
lion or so, is a sortof feather in a man’s cap; but 
it isalso a distinction that he has been read abso- 
lutely by nobedy at all. There have been cases, 
and one or two in modern times, where an author 
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could point to a vast array of his own works, con- 
cerning which no evidence existed that so much as 
one had been opened by human hand, or glanced 
at byhumaneye. That was awful : such a sleep 
of pages by thousands in one eternal darkness, 


Gebir is the king of Gibraltar; which, how- 
ever, it would be an anachronism to call Gib- 
raltar, since it drew that name from this very 
Gebir ; and doubtless, by way of honour to his 
memory. Mussulmans tell a different story ; but 


















. never to be visited by light; such a rare immu- | who cares for what is said by infidel dogs? King 
fi nity from the villanies of misconstruction; such a | then, let us call him of Calpe; and a very good 
" Sabbath from the imperiinencies of critics! You | king he is; young, brave, of upright intentions ; 
: shuddered to refleet that, for anything known to | but being also warlike, and inflamed by popular 
/ the contrary, there might lurk jewels of truth ex- | remembrances of ancient wrongs, he resolves to 
bi plored in vain, or treasure for ever intercepted to | seek reparation from the children’s children of 


the interests of man. But such a sublimity sup- 
"i poses total defect of readers; whereas it can 
be proved against Mr. Lander, that he has been 
read by at least a score of people, all wide awake ; 
and if any treason is buried in a page of his, 
thank Heaven, by this time it must have been 


the wrong-doers ; and he weighs anchor in search 
of Mr, Pitt’s “ indemnity for the past,” though 
not much regarding that right honourable geutle- 
man’s “ security for the fu " Egypt wes 
the land that sheltered the wretches that repre- 
sented the ancestors that had done the wrong, 











a found out and reported to the authorities. So | To Egypt, therefore, does king Gebir steer his ex- 
: that neither can Landor plead the unlimited | pedition, which counted 10,000 picked men ; 
7 popularity of a novelist, aided by the interest of 4 
4 tale, and by an ariist, nor the total obscuration By on 
ut of a German metaphysician. Neither do mobs He blew his ; at 
ut read him, as they do M. Sue; nor do all men turn Woks sea Ary heed ment ni 
n- away their eyes from him, as they do from Hegel, * called aloud ; and soon Chareba saw 
"1 * * From Hegel:?—1 amo on with an lar Tile ¢eem: Bolen Hovey @'ep the Ranet aed’ 
te tet nomen ever read the late "Flogel daa Who is Charoba? As respects the reader, she is 
e- ‘er Of the, Dap aaisions vrtboues of tok the heroine of the 
act, as I conceive, may be drawn from those who have poest: ra rrp gre 
ritten commentaries upon him. is queen by the grace of God, the 
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faith, and so forth, Young and accustomed to | 
unlimited obedienee, how could she be otherwise ! 
than alarmed by the descent of a host far more | 
martial than her own effeminate people, and as- 
saming a religious character—avengers of wrong 
in some forgotten age? In her trepidation, she | 
turns for aid and counsel to her nurse ver ome 
Dalica, by the way, considered as a word, is 

daetyle ; that is, you must not lay the accent on nt 
the i, but on the first syllable. Dalica, considered | 
as a woman, is about as bad a one as even Egypt | 
eould furnish. She is a thorough gipsy; a 
fortane-teller, and something worse, in fact. She 
is & sorceress, “ stiff in opinion :” and it needs 
not Pope’s authority to infer that of course 
she ‘¢ is always in the wrong.” By her advice, 
but for a purpose known best to herself, an inter- 
view is arranged between Charoba and the in- 
vading monarch. At this interview, the two 
youthful sovereigns, Charoba the queen of hearts 
and Gebir the king of clubs, fall irrevocably in 
love with each other. There’s an end of club 
law; and Gebir is ever afterwards disarmed. 
But Dalica, that wicked Dalica, that sad old dac- 
tyle, who sees everything clearly that happens 
to be twenty years distant, cannot see a pike- 
staff if it is close before her nose ; and of course she 
mistakes Charoba’s agitations of love for parox- 
ysms of anger. Charoba is herself partly to 
blame for this ; but you must excuse her. The 
poor child readily confided her terrors to Dalica ; 
but how can she be expected to make a love con- 
fidante of a tawny old witch like her? Upon 
this mistake, however, proceeds the whole re- 
maining plot. Dr. Dalica [which means doctor 
D., and by no means dear D.), having totally 
mistaken the symptoms, the diaguosis, the prog- 
nosis, and everything that ends in osis, neces- 
sarily mistakes also the treatment of the case, 
and, ‘like some other doctors, failing to make a | 
cure, covers up her blunders by a general slaugh- | 
ter. She visits her sister, a sorceress more potent | 
than herself, living 


‘* Deep in the wilderness of woe, Masar.”’ 


Between them they concert hellish incantations. 
From these issues a venomous robe, like that of 
the centaur Nessus. This, at a festal meeting 
between the two nations and their princes, is 
given by Charoba to her lover—her lover, but as 
yet not recognised as such by her, nor until the mo- 
ment of his death, avowed as such by himself. 
Gebir dies—the accursed robe, dipped in the ‘‘vis- 
cous poison” exuding from the gums of the grey ce- 
rastes, and tempered by other venomous juices of 
plant and animal, proves too much for his rocky 
constitution—Gibraltar is found not impregnable 
——the blunders of Dalieca, the wicked nurse, and | 
the arts of her sister Myrthyr, the wicked witch, 
are found too potent; and in one moment the union 
of two nations, with the happiness of two sove- 
reigns, is wrecked for ever. The closing situa- 
tion of the parties—monarch and monarch, na- 
tion and nation, youthful king and youthful 
dying or despairing—nation and nation 

had been reconciled, starting asunder once 
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again amidst festival and flowers—these' objects: 


are scenically effective. 


The conception of the 


grouping is good; the mise en scene is good ;. 


bat, frem want of pains-taking, not sufficiently, 
brought out into strong relief; aud the dying 


words of Gebir, which wind up the whole, are teo | 


bookish ; 
which he had been writing for the GibraMtar 
Quarterly. 


they scem to be part of some article , 


There are two episodes, composing jointly 


about two-sevenths of the poem, and by no 
means its weakest parts. One describes the 
descent of Gebir to Hades, His guide is a man 
—who is this man ? 

‘* Living—they called him Aroar.’’ 
Is he not living, then? No. Is he dead, then? 
No, nor dead either. Poor Aroar cannot live, 


and cannot die—so that he is in an almighty fix. | 
In this disagreeable dilemma, he contriyes to 


amuse himself with politics—and, rather of a 
jacobinical cast: like the Virgilian Alneas, Gebir 
is introduced not to the shades of the past only, 
but of the future. He sees the pre-existing 
ghosts of gentlemen who are yet to come, silent 
as ghosts ought to be, but destined at some far dis- 
tant time to make a considerable noise in our upper 
world. Amongst these is our worthy old George 
IIi., who (strange to say!) is not foreseen as gal- 
loping from Windsor to Kew, surrounded by an 
escort of dragoons, nor in a scarlet coat riding 
after a fox, nor taking his morning rounds amongst 
his sheep and his turnips ; but in the likeness of 
some savage creature, whom really, were it not 
for his eye-brows and his “ slanting” forehead, 
the reader would never recognise : 


‘* Aroar! what wretch that nearest us? what wretch 
Is that, with eye-brows white and slanting brow ? 
O king! 





Iberia bore him ; but the breed accurst 

Inclement winds blew blighting from north-east.”’ 
Iberia is spiritual England; and north-east is 
mystical Hanover. But what, then, were the 
"crimes? The white eye-brows I con- 
| fess to ; those were certainly crimes of consider- 
able magnitude : but what else? Gebir has the 
same curiosity as myself, and propounds some- 
thing like the same fishing question : 


‘* He was a warrior then, nor feared the geds ?’” 


To which Aroar answers— 


‘* Gebir ! he feared the demons, not the gods ; 

Theugh them, indeed, his daily face ador'd, 

And was no warrior ; yet the thousand lives 

Squander'd as if to exercise a sling, &c. &e.” 
Really Aroar is too Tom-Painish, and seems up 
to a little treason. He makes the poor king 
answerable for more than his own share of na- 
tional offences, if such they were. All of usin 
the last generation were rather fond of fighting 
and assisting at fights in the character of mere 
spectators. I am sure J was. But if that is 
any fault, so was Plato, who (though probably 


inferior as a philosopher to you and me, reader), 
was much superior to either of us as a cock-, 


fighter. So was Socrates in the preceding age ; 


for, as he notoriously haunted the company of, 
Alcibiades at all hours, he must often have found. 
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his pupil diverting himself with those fighting 
is whieh ‘he kept in such numbers. Be as- 
sared that the oraclo’s “ wisest of men” lent a 
hand very cheerfully to putting on the spurs when 
a main was to be fought ; and, as to betting, pro- 
bably that was the reason that Xantippe was so 
often down upon him when he went home at 
night, ‘To cone home reeling from a fight, with- 
out a drachma left in his pocket, would naturally 
provoke any woman. Posterity has been very 
much misinformed about these things ; and, no 
doubt, about Xantippe, poor woman, in particu- 
lar. If she had had a disciple to write books, as 
her cock-fighting husband had, perhaps we should 
have read avery different story. By the way, 
the propensity to scandalum magnatum in Aroar 
was one of the things that fixed my youthful at- 
tention, and perhaps my admiration, upon Gebir. 
For myself, as perhaps the reader may have 
heard, I was and am a Tory ; and in some re- 
mote geological wera, my bones may be dug up by 
some future Buckland as a specimen of the fossil 
Tory. Yet, for all that, I loved audacity ; and I 
gazed with some indefinite shade of approbation 
upon a poet whom the attorney-general might 
have occasion to speak with. 
This, however, was a mere condiment to the 
main attraction of the poem. That lay in the 
picturesqueness of the images, attitudes, groups, 
dispersed everywhere. The eye seemed to rest 
everywhere upon festal processions, upon the 
pannels of Theban gates, or upon sculptured 
vases, The very first lines that by accident met 
my eye were those which follow. I cite them in 
mere obedience to the fact as it really was; else 
there are more striking illustrations of this sculp- 
turesque faculty in Mr. Landor; and for this 
faculty it was that both Southey and myself se- 
parately and independently had named him the 
English Valerius Flaccus., 
GZLLR ON REPAIRING TO HIS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH 
CHAROBA. 


‘* But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 
Laid by his orbed shield: his vizor helm, 
His buckler and his corslet he laid by, 
And bade that none attend him: at his side 
‘Two faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 
Shaggy, deep-chested, croucht; the crocodile, 
Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears, 
And push their heads within their master’s hand. 
There was a lightning paleness in his face, 
Such as Diana rising o’ er the rocks 
Showr'd on the lonely Latmian; en his brow 
Sorrow there was, but there was nought severe,”’ 


** And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half up-rear’d.” 

‘* The king, who sate before his tent, deseried 
The dust rise redden'd from the setting sun." 


Now let us pass to the imaginary dialogaes:— 

Marshal Bugeaud and Arab Chieftain, —This 
dialogue, which is amongst the shortest, would 
not challenge a separate notice, were it not for 
the freshrfess in the public mind, and the yet un- 
cicatrised rawness of that atrocity which it com- 
memorates. Here is an official account from the 
commandcr-in-chief:—* Of seven hundred refrae- | 
tory and rebellious who took refuge in the caverns, 
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thirty” [says the glory-hunting Marshal], “and: 
thirty only, aro alive; and of these thirty there 
are four only who are capable of labour, «or: 
indeed of motion.” How. precious to the Mar-. 
shal’s heart must be that harvest of misery from 
which he so reluctantly allows the discount of 
about one-half per cent. Four only out of seven 
hundred, he is happy to assure Christendom, 
remain capable of hopping about; as te working, 
or getting honest bread, or doing any service in 
this world to themselves or others, it is truly 
delightful to announce, for public information, 
that all such practices are put a stop to for ever. 

Amongst the fortunate four, whe retain the 
power of hopping, we must reckon the Arad 
Chieftain, who is introduced into the colloquy in 
the character of respondent. He can hop, of 
course, ex hypothesi, being one of the ever lucky 
quaternion ; he can hop a little also as a rhetori- 
cian; indeed, as to that he is.teo much for the 
Marshal; but on the other hand he cannot see; the 
cave has cured him of any such impertinence as 
staring into other people’s faces; he is also lame, 
the cave has shown him the absurdity of ramb- 
ling about;—and, finally, he is a beggar; or, if 
he will not allow himself to be called by that 
name, upon the argument {which seems plausible} 
that he cannot be a beggar if he never begs, it is 
not the less certain that, in case of betting a six- 
pence, the chieftain would find it inconvenient to 
stake the cash. 

The Marshal, who apparently does not pique 
himself upon politeness, addresses the Arab by 
the following assortment of names-—**‘ Thief, as- 
sassin, traitor! blind greybeard! lame beggar!” 
The three first titles being probably mistaken for 
compliments, the Arab pockets in silence; but to 
the double-barrelled discharges of the two last he 
replies thus:—‘‘ Cease there. Thou canst never 
make me beg for bread, for water, or for life; my 
grey beard is from God; my blindness and lame- 
ness are from thee.’’ This is a pleasant way of 
doing business; rarely does one find little aceounts 
so expeditiously settled and receipted. Beggar? 
But how if I do not beg? Greybeard? Put that 
down to the account of God. Cripple? Put 
that down to your own, Getting sulky under 
this mode of fencing from the desert-born, the 
Marshal invites him to enter one of his new-made 
law courts, where he will hear of something pro-. 
bably not to his advantage. Our Arab friead, 
however, is no connoisseur in courts of law; small 
wale® of courts in the desert; he docs not sa, 


© Wale (Germanicé wahl) the old ballad word for chuiee. 
But the motive for using it in this place is in allusion to 





an excellent old story (not known Ma 
the South ), of a rustic laird, who by Te: 
lity of his neighbours, duly to once ( 
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much ‘do himself the honour to decline” as he 
turns a-deaf ear to this proposal, and on his part 
presents a little counter invitation to the Marshal 
for a pic-nic party to the eavés of Dahra. *‘En- 
ter’’ (says the unsparing Sheik) “and sing and 
whistle inthe cavern where the bones of brave 
men. are never to bleach, are never to decay. Go, 
where the mother and infant are inseparable for 
ever—one mass of charcoal; the breasts that gave 
life, the lips that received it—all, all, save only 
where two arms, in colour and hardness like cor- 
roded iron, cling round a brittle stem, shranken, 
warped, and where two heads are calcined. Even 
this massacre, no doubt, will find defenders in 
your country, for it is the custom of your country 
to cover blood with lies, and lies with blood.” 
** And (says the facetious french Marshal) here 
and there a sprinkling of ashes over both.’’ 
AraB, “Ending in merriment, as befits ye. But 
ts it ended?’’ But is it ended? Aye; the wil- 
derness beyond Algiers returns an echo to those 
ominous words of the blind and mutilated chief- 
tain. No, brave Arab, although the Marshal 
scoffingly rejoins that at least it is ended for you, 
ended it is not; for the great quarrel by which 
human nature pleads with such a fiendish spirit 
of warfare, carried on under the countenance of 
him who stands first in authority under the nation 
that stands second in authority amongst the 
leaders of civilization. A quarrel of that sort, 
onee arising, does not go to sleep again until it 
is righted for ever. As the English martyr at 
Oxford said to his fellow martyr—*‘ Brother, be 
of good cheer, for we shall this day light up a 
fire in England that, by the blessing of God, 
cannot be extinguished for ever’’—even so the 
atrocities of these hybrid campaigns between 
baffled civilization and barbarism, provoked into 
frenzy, will, like the horrors of the middle passage 
rising up from the Atlantie deep, suddenly, at the 
bar of the British Senate; sooner or later repro- 
duce themselves in strong reactions of the social 
mind throughout Christendom, upon ail the hor- 
rors of war that are wilful and superfluous, In 
that case there will be a consolation in reserve for 
the compatriots of those, the brave men. the 
women, and the innocent children, who died in 
that fiery furnace at Dahra. 
** Their moans 
The vales tedoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven.’’ * 

The caves of Dahra repeated the woe to the hills, 
and the hills to God. But such a furnace, 
though fierce, may be viewed as brief indeed if 
it shall terminate in permanently pointing the 
wrath of nations (as in this dialogue it has pointed 
the wrath of genius) to the particular outrage 
and élass of outrages which it concerns. The 
wrath of nations is a consuming wrath, and the 
scorn of intellect is a withering scorn, for all 
abuses upon which either one or the other is led, 
by strength of circumstances, to settle itself eys- 
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tematically. The danger is for the most part 
that the very violence of public feelimg should 
rock it asleep—the tempest exhausts itself by its 
own excesses—and the thunder of one or two 
immediate explosions, by satisfying the first cla- 
mours of human justice and indignation, is too apt 
to intercept that sustained roll of artillery which 
is requisite for the effectual assault of long-estab- 
lished abuses. Luckily in the present ease of the 
Dahra massacre there is the less danger of such a 
result, as the bloody scene has happened to fall 
in with a very awakened state of the public sen- 
sibility as to the evils of war generally, and with 
a state of expectation almost romantically excited 
as to the possibility of readily or soon extermi- 
nating these evils. 

Hiope meantime, even if unreasonable, becomes 
wise and holy when it points along a path of pur- 
poses that are more than usually beneficent. 
According to a fine illustration of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s, drawn from the practiee of archery,’ by 
attempting more than we can possibly accomplish, 
we shall yet reach farther than ever we should 
have reached with a less ambitious aim; we shall 
do much for the purification of war, if nothing at 
all for its abolition; and atrocities of this Algerine 
order are amongst the earliest that will give way. 
They will sink before the growing illumination, 
and (what is equally important) before the grow- 
ing combination of minds acting simultaneously 
from various centres, in nations otherwise the 
most at variance. Ly a rate of motion continu- 
ally accelerated, the gathering power of the press, 
falling in with the growing facilities of personal 
intercourse, is, day by day, bringing Europe more 
and imore into a state of fusion, in which the sub- 
lime name of Christendom will continually become 
more significant, and will express a unity of the 
most awful order, viz., in the midst of strife, long 
surviving as to inferior interests and subordinate 
opinions, will express an agreement continually 
more close, and an agreement continually more 
operative, upon all capital questions affecting hu- 
man rights, duties, and the interests of human 
progress. Before that tribunal, which every 
throb of every steam-engine, in printing-houses 
and on railroads, is hurrying to establish; all 
flagrant abuses of belligerent powers will fall 
prostrate; and, in particular, no form of pure un- 
disguised murder will be any longer allowed to 
confound itself with the necessities of honourable 
warfare, 

Much already has been aceomplished on this 
path ; more than people are aware of ; so gradual 
and silent has been the advance. How noiscless 
is the growth of corn! Watch it night and day 
for a week, and you will never see it growing; 
but return after two months, and you will find it 
all whitening for the harvest. Such, and so im- 
perceptible in the stages of their motion, are the 
victories of the press. Here is one instance. 
Just forty-seven years ago, on the shores of Syria, 
was celebrated by Napoleon Bonaparte, the most 
damnable carnival of murder that romance has 
fabled, or that history has recorded. Rather 


| more than four thousand men—not (like Tyrolese 
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or Spanish guerrillas) even in pretence “ insur- 
gent rustics,” but regular troops, serving the 
Pacha and the Ottoman Sultan, not old men 
that might by odd fractions have been thankful 
for dismissal from a life of care or sorrow, but all 

Albanians, in the early morning of man- 
heod, the oldest not twenty-four—were extermi- 
nated by successive rolls of musketry, when help- 
less as infants, having their arms pinioned behind 
their backs like felons on the scaffold, and having 
surrendered their muskets (which else would have 
made 80 desperate a resistance) on the faith that 
they were dealing with soldiers and men of honour. 
I have élsewhere examined, as a question in 
ensuistry, the frivolous pretences for this infamous 
carnage, but that examination I have here no 
wish to repeat; for it would draw off the attention 
from one feature of the case, which I desire to 
bring before the reader, as giving to this Jafia 
tragedy a depth of atrocity wanting in that of 
Dahra. The four thousand and odd young Al- 
banians had been seduced, trepanned, fraudulently 
decoyed, from a post of considerable strength, in 
which they could and would have sold their lives 
at a bloody rate, by a solemn promise of safety from 
authorised French officers. “ But,’’ said Napoleon, 
in part of excuse, “‘ these men, my aides-de-camp, 
were poltroons: to save their own lives, they made 
promises which they ought not to have made.”’ 
Suppose it so; and suppose the case one in which 
the supreme authority has a right to disavow his 
agents; what then? This entitles that authority 
to refuse his ratification to the terms agreed on; 
but this, at the same time, obliges him to replace 
the hostile parties in the advantages from which 
his agents had wiled them by these terms. A 
robber, who even owns himself such, will not pre- 
tend that he may refuse the price of the jewel as 
exorbitant, and yet keep possession of the jewel. 
And next comes a fraudulent advantage, not ob- 
tained by a knavery in the aides-de-camp, but in 
the leader himself. The surrender of the wea- 
pons, and the submission to the fettering of the 
arms, were not concessions from the Albanians, 
filehed by the representatives of Napoleon, acting 
(as he says) without orders, but by express false- 
hoods, emanating from himself. The officer com- 
manding at Dahra could not have reached his 
enemy without the shocking resource which he 
employed: Napoleon could. The officer at Dahra 
violated no covenant: Napoleon did. The officer 
at Dahra had not by lies seduced his victims from 
their natural advantages: Napoleon had. Such 
was the atroeity of Jaffa in the year 1799. Now, 
the relation of that great carnage to the press, 
the secret argument through which that vast 
massacre connects itself with the progress of the 
press, is this—that in 17909, and the two follow- 
ing years, when most it had become important to 
search the character and acts of Napoleon, ex- 
cepting Sir Robert Wilson, no writer in Europe, no 





section of the press, cared mach to insist ‘upon 
this, by so many degrees, the worst deed of mo- 
dern® military life. Front that deed all the 
waters of the Atlantic would not have cleansed 
him; and yet, since 1904, we have heard much 
oftener of the sick men whom he poisoned in his 
Syrian hospital (an act of merely erronéons he- 
manity), and more of the Due d’ Enguieh's exe- 
cution than of either; though this, savage as it 
was, admits of such palliations as belong to doubt- 
ful provocations in the sufferer, and toextreme per- 
sonal terror in the inflietor. Here,then, we havea 
ease of wholesale military murder, emanating from 
Christendom, and not less treacherous than the 
worst which have been ascribed to the Mahometan 
Timur, or even to any Hindoo Rajah, which 
hardly moved a vibration of anger, or a solitary 
outery of protestation from the European press 
(then, perhaps, having the excuse of deadly fear 
for herself), or even from the press of moral Eng- 
land, having no such excuse. Fifty years have 
passed; a less enormity is perpetrated, but again 
by a French leader; and, behold! Europe is now 
convulsed from side to side by unaffected indigna- 
tion! So travels the press to victory: such is the 
light, and so broad, which it diffuses: such is the 
strength for action by which it combines the 
hearts of nations. 





* “ Modern military life :"—By modern I mean since the 
opening of the par years’ war.. In this war, the saek, or 
partial sack, of Magdeburg, will occur to the reader as one 
of the worst ee, ye yey But this hap- 
pens to be a hoax. It is an experience, that, when 
onee the demure muse of his has allowed herself to 
tell a lie, she never retracts it. any are the falsehoods 
in our own history, which our children read traditionally 
for truths, merely because our uncritical grandfathers be- 
lieved them to be such. Magdeburg was not sacked. 
What fault there was in the ease belonged to the King of 
Sweden, who certainly was remiss in this instance, though 
with excuses more than were hearkéned to at that time. 
Tilly, the Bavarian General, had no reason for severity in 
this case, and showed none. According to the ar 
routine of war, Magdeburg had beeome forfeited to m 
execution; which, let the reader remember, was not, in 
those days, a right of the General as against the enemy, 
and by way of salutary warning to other cities, lest they 
also should abuse the right of a reasonable defence, but 
was aright of the soldiery as against their own leaders. 
A town stormed was then a litle to the ill-fed 
and ill- soldier. -So of prisoners. If I made a pri- 
soner of “ Signur Drew” {see Henry V.}, it was my busi- 
ness to fix his ransom: the General had no business to ii- 
terfere with that. Magdeburg, therefore, bad incurred the 
common penalty (which she must have foreseen) of ob- 
stinacy; and the only difference between her case and that 
of many another brave little town, that qaietly submitted to 
the usual martyrdom, without howling trough all { 
speaking-trumpet: of history, was this—that 
was, U cy, worn Dr partially enforced. Harte, 
tutor of Lord Ches 8 son, first in his 
of Gustavas Adolpbus, an authentic oa of 
at that time, kept by a Luther: cletgyman. 
shows suffi y that no real departures were 
the customary routine, exeept in the direction 
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Thursday, Dec. 3. Three o'clock P.M—Wind 
N-N-E., and the afternoon like my aunt Hannah, 
fair but frosty. Embark in the Company’s “swift 
boat,” shortly after the arrival of Signor Bianconi’s 
long cars from Galway and from Westpo't, and 
skim,along through floating plates of ice towards 
Shannon harbour. Skipper takes our cash in ad- 
vance, engaging that we shall be all deposited, high 
and dry, upon the pier at Portobello, convenient to 
the metropolis, at eleven o’clock of the following 
morning. Alas, the race is not to the Swift. 

Second visit from skipper to ask us all to dine; 
not that he has any dinner to offer in this rollick- 
ing little bit of a lobster shell, but he wants to tele- 
graph to our host that is to be, in the night boat 
now awaiting our approach, 


“ Alone by the banks of the dark-rolling Shannon,” 


how many legs of mutton, and how many turnips, 
will be required for our entertainment. 

No wirea laid down upon this line as yet; but 
the affair is well managed with a pole and bit of 
bunting. 

Four o’clock.—TPass Clonfort, formerly an Epis- 
copa! residence, and still the site of a fine old 
cathedral church. Take in one policeman, and two 
couples of chickens, the latter of which are imme- 
diately put to death, to boil with the bacon we shall 
have by and bye. Daresay they had fatter chickens 
at Clonfort when the bishops lived there. 

Hlalf-past Four.—Cross the Shannon in a Noah’s 
Ark called a packet-boat, whose ordinary gait of 
going, wind and weather favouring, averages three 
and a quarter miles, Irish, per hour. This, calcu- 
lating our present distance from Dublin, as per 
chart, at sixty miles, gives a promise that we shall 
he at the other terminus in about eighteen hours 
and a half. Such annihilation of time and space 
will scarcely be dreamt of by posterity. But won't 
we do it? 

Five o’clock.—Pass Shannon harbour, and take 
in a few aquatic tourists, who had steamed it in the 
morning from Limerick. One passenger from Ba- 
nagher, who had to run for it, and barely overtook 
us under the bridge, comes puffing and panting into 
the cabin, and whilst he uncases himself from half- 
a-dozen shawls and greatcoats, eagerly demands of 
all the company—* Wasn’t I in luck, not to be left 
behind?” That remains to be proved. Nobody 
knows his luck till he finds the end of it. 

Six o'clock.— Dinner—the grand secret of Canal 
Immortality. 

“Le veritable Amphbitryon 
Est l'Amphitryon, ou J'on dine. 

If it were not for that leg of mutton, and those 

{unips, who would encounter the nocturnal bellow- 
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ings and overhead trampings of the boat-hoys, the 


crashings and bumpings in the locks, the fotid 
exhalations of bog fog and stagnant pool, com- 
mingled with fumes of whisky putich, reck of tallow 
candles, and breath (not to mention shoes) of some 
twenty persons, cooped together, and chattering, 
laughing, wrangling, or snoring, for tpwards of 
eighteen hours, in a tiny wooden box, sixteen feet 
long, six wide, and hardly so much in height. 

“Oh, you get a very comfortable dinner in the 
boat.” 

Sir or Madam—Much good may it do you! 

Eight o’clock.—F rosty feelings about the lower 
extremities, notwithstanding the high temperature 
kept up by means of a stove at the upper end of 
the cabin. A grating sqund heard now and then 
against the sides of the vessel, as though the ice 
were closing in around us. And so it is. _ In half- 
an-hour afterwards the noise is without intermis- 
sion, and we feel ourselves sawing our way through 
a continuous crust. ) 

Half-past Eleven, Tullamore.—Limerick aqua- 
tics had only bargained for perils by water, and 
therefore determined to go ashore, taking chance 
for a conveyance on the morrow by coach and train 
to Dublin, Lucky man from ‘Banagher derides 
their caution, asks where will they be next day at 
noon, quotes Horace, “ festina lente,” and declares 
for pushing on. 

Mem.—lIt is easy to say, push on. 

Push on, then, past Philipstown, a boat-boy 
standing most of the way in the bow, to smash the 
ice with a pole. No pedometer on board, but guess 
we are going half-a-knot an hour, Skipper con- 
sulted whether he thinks she'll stick ? 

“Stick, Sir? No, Sir. It froze as hard last 
night, or harder ic anything, and she didn’t stick 
then, Sir.” 

Convincing logic ;—Go a-head ! 

December 4, Three o'clock am—Now twelve 
hours afloat. Saw labours incessantly, Wonder 
is this the way they get through Wenham Lake ? 
Some audible wishes expressed that the wishers 
had taken a hint from the Southrons, and stopped 
at Tullamore. Too late now to stop anywhere, 
being on the verge of the bog of Allen, and far 
away from human habitation. Banagher passen- 
ger still buoyant, and clamorous for spatchcock. 

Four o’clock.—There be two kinds of speed, 
railway speed and snailway speed ; and this is one 
ofthem. We are now running through the ele- 
ment at the rate of one yard per minute ; where- 
upon we think it high time to call another council. 
Skipper in hopes that, when she comes fairly into 
the “ long level,” the springs, thereabouts abound- 
ing at the bottom of the canal, will beat the frost 
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and make a clear passage. <A supply of hot water 
and whisky, ordered in to season this checring 


expectation, inspired by whieh Banagher, after the 
manner of Sir James Graham, gives us a stave 


ayptoptlite ¢6 our situation. 


Weel does the boatie row.” 


Mem.—Boatie growls a most discordant bass from 
both her sides, her sole response to this “ flattering 
tale.” 

Five o’clock.—In the “ long level” at last, with- 
out mistake : but the ice only tougher and tougher. 
Skipper scratches his head, and acknowledges that 
“the springs are bet for ouce.” 

Agreeable intelligence in the middle of the Bog 
of Allen, at five o’clock of a December morning, | 
and the man in the moon leering down upon us, 


“ From skies where you could count each little star,” 


with a taunting expression of countenance, as much 
as to say, “ What on earth brought you there ?” 

Even the favourite of fortune has not a word of 
comfort, nor a scrap of Latin left. Banagher it- 
self is “bet.” He can only blow his fingers and 
meditate upon his “ luck.” 

There are more pleasing situations in “this bleak 
world” than that of the Company’s packet-boat, | 
No. 5, on this fourth morning of December, ice- 
bound in a brown ditch, surrounded on all sides by 
a bog, whereof the visible extent is only limited by 
the far horizon, and many miles distant from any 
town or house of entertainment, within which a 
wayfarer may lay his head. How she could come 
to stick there this morning, of all the mornings in 
the year, surpassed the comprehension of the most 





able and intelligent of navigators. “She had often 


its own munificent cost and charge, for our convey- 
ance to the railway station at Kildare, and, farther, 
frank us forward to the great terminus of all our 
hopes.and exertions. 

A lady, who with two little children had accom- 
panied us in our expedition, relying upon the hope- 
ful assurances of the Banagher pioneer, was of 
course unable to join in this pedestrian adventure. 
She was, therefore, left behind in the ditch ; but 
how long she remained there, er whether she. xe- 
mains there to this day, are matters only known to 
herself and to her friends, and to the directors of 
our Inland Navigation. 

Nine o'clock, p.m. Dublin—Here we are at last, 
having been just thirty hours engaged in perform- 


_ing a transit of seventy miles from the nearest point 


of the province of Connaught. Well “may it be 
called “ The Far West.” 

The Limerick party, having enjoyed a comfort- 
able night’s rest at Tullamore, and a good break- 
fast in the morning, came leisurely by dry land to 
the same railway station, and arrived in this same 
city six hours before us. So much for our Banagher 
comrade and his “ festina lente.” He knows now, 
| Perhaps, that there may be “ duck in leisure.” 

And now, let it not be forgotten that it was by 
the manceuvres of this Grand Canal Company, and 
for the preservation of their vested rights, as the 
sole chartered carriers of goods and human bodies 
between Dublin and Ballinasloe, that the Irish 
Great Western Railway Bill was thrown out by 
the House of Lords in the session of 1845; and 
that by the same tactics, and with the same objects, 
the same Dill was also rejected by the House of 
Commons in the session of 1846. And further- 


made the passage in a harder frost, and would | more, be it borne in mind, that with similar inten- 


again ! 
everything this year. When the potatoes go wrong, 
all the world goes wrong ; even ice itself is con- | 
thrairy by what it used to be.” | 
That’s the philosophy of the whole matter ; and | 
we were fain to take it for our only consolation, as 
we set out to trudge along a dreary and shelterless | 
road to Rathangan, some twelve miles south-east 
of our “ sticking-place.”” There, we were told, the | 
Company would be so kind as to provide cars, at 


But there is something unnattheral in | tions and designs, certain adroit individuals are now 
| | pretending to bring forward a plan of a western 


railway along the banks of the said Grand Canal, 
and even, if hereafter they have not the wish to 
construct anything of the sort, one purpose will be 


accomplished, if other and more feasible projects 


can be defeated,—the privilege of sawing a passage 
through the ice will be secured for Galway travel- 
lers, as long as the winter wind freezes and the 
canal water does not flow. 





THE DREAMER. 


Dost thou speak of me when dreaming ? 
ae do thy lips me call? 
strange ure’s through me streamin 
Te thy boots all * . 
Like voice of seraph; ealm and holy, 
Breathing for my gladness solely. 
Is't then true, the Hindoo fable, 
That the spirit, stirr’d, 
Through the slum ear, is able 
To hear the word; 
And dreams arise the heart 
Echoes to the tender calling / 
But with thee, thoa fond adorer ! 


Th’ unprompted spirit, spirit, wand’ring free, 





-' Mid the visions beaming o'er her, 


Goes syo.ene. 90 ma 
And now the unconscious tongue’s i 
ills name whem thy hese ometlag tT 
Midnight !—the lamp’s dimly barning : 
STS Gab hen ee een 
And as lw 
Clings my soul to thine! 
Pure as the snowflake heaven 
Yet thrilling with thy bosom’s heaving ! 
Hush! does she speak, m desting + tpething 
Yot again thes domly Of ive 


‘Sis awgeaiy 


Mingled in the wreath 
One earthly rose ons fs 
Dee. 8, 1845, 


bad Uke 


R. Hf, P, 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. 


SECOND 


Lorp Camppe.t, the indefatigable, has now 
nearly finished his, literally, Herculean labours. 
—In digging deeply and vigorously into the 
accumulated lumber of English history, and 
the history of English Chancellors, of law courts, 
and kings’ courts, statesmen’s cabinets, and 
queens’ closets—he has, through immeasurable 
heaps of trash, dragged into light a few rare 
and precious treasures. But where little was 
hidden, less was to be discovered; and it would 
be unreasonable to expect, in the lives of a few 
commonplace, or mere-lawyer chancellors, the 
vitality and interest that abound in biographies 
of a-Becket, Wolsey, More, and Bacon. The 
new biographies are written in the same familiar 
and pleasant vein which characterised the former 
performances, and which, if somewhat unprofes- 
sional, not to say undignified, was found ex- 
tremely agreeable as soon as the reader got over 
his first shock at a lawyer and ex-chancellor—in 
the abstract a very high and solemn personage— 
doffing his robes, and, like Thurlow when at play, 
putting his wig into his pocket, drawing in his 
chair, tilting his legs, taking his cigar into his 
mouth, and writing about great historical events, 
and the lives of grave and vencrable dignitaries 
of the law and the state, exactly as he might 
have talked of them after a Bencher’s dinner, or 
at Nando’s eoffee-house ; to which—like Thurlow 
again-—he had slipped out, in deshabille, from his 
chambers of an evening, to relax from the dry and 
severe studies of along day. As he approaches 
his own times, Lord Campbell becomes more and 
more free and familiar, and at last fairly wins 
upon his readers, by placing them completely at 
their ease with him. Whether the great critics 
may not rebuke this undignified style, we cannot 
guess ; but what is more to our purpose, plain 
readers will find the style well adapted to much 
of the subject-matter—to the gossip and anec- 
dotes, the delicate scandals, and the Court and 
current jokes of a past generation. These plea- 
santries may not always be the most felicitous 
imaginable, but the humour, such as it is, is 
always good-humour. And Lord Campbell de- 
serves unqualified praise for higher things—for 
undeviating adherence to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, for enlarged views of those 
principles, for his admiration of the personal and 
domestic virtues, and the comprehensive and en- 
thusiastic devotion to literature, which entitles 
him as much to the gratitude of the sojourners 
and grovellers in the heights or depths of Grub 
Street, as to that of poets soaring to the loftiest 
regions of Parnassus. One of his uniform tests, 
in summing up the character of his heroes, is the 
particular chancellor's achievements in literature, 
or the arts and sciences ; and secondary to this, 
the kindness or patronage which he may have 


SERIES. * 


shown to men of letters. He has a high and avery 
just appreciation of the value of literature to the 
lawyer of all men; who, much abstracted from 
society by his pursuits, can know the real world 
in many of its phases chiefly through books, and 
who sees but the seamy side of life in his own 
profession. 

One point, upon which public opinion, and also 
that of the profession, is nearly ripened, is pretty 
well established by Lord Campbell’s work, We 
allude to the necessity—one which has existed 
for ages—of separating the judicial offices of the 
Chancellor from the political functions which the 
English Chancellors, the Keepers of the King’s 
Conscience, have often so mischievously exercised ; 
and which strongly tempt, if they do not almost 
compel, the highest law officer of the country to 
sink into a supple, subservient, intriguing mini- 
ster, whose main object is to keep his place, emolu- 
ments, and enormous patronage—a necessity 
which, so late as our own “enlightened’’ day, 
tended to make Thurlow an unserupulous knave, 
and Eldon whatever Lord Campbell shall 
be pleased to describe that curious human and 
legal compound ! 

It must be remembered, in perusing these 
Lives, that the Chancellors have here the fair 
advantage of being tried by their peers. It is 
an eminent lawyer and an ex-Chancellor, who 
passes warm encomiums on whatever virtues or 
merits they possessed; while he frankly exposes 
their blemishes, and sums up with candour and 
leniency. If they come, most of them, out of the 
ordeal damaged and disfigured, the fault is not 
that of their judge. 

The Lives that remain to be written are those 
of the Chancellors Loughborough, Erskine, and 
Eldon, which are to fill a sixth and concluding 
volume ; and though Lord Campbell has been in 
part forestalled by Mr. Twiss and others, we have 
no doubt that, from his intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the Eldon period, and his dispo- 
sition as a Whig to display the reverse of the 
medal, he will make a satisfaetory work—leaning, 
too probably, to the side of indulgence. 

The fourth and fifth volumes, just published, 
contain the lives of fifteen Chancellors or Lord 
Keepers, from Maynard to Thurlow inclusive ; 
some of whose names are, we verily believe, now 
known only to their descendants and a few read- 
ing lawyers. Who, popularly speaking, ever 
heard of Trevor, or Lord Keeper Wright; and 
for several of the others who cares? Lord Camp- 
vell was under the necessity of serving out the 
chaff with the wheat, but our duty is more agree- 
able. It leads us back, in the first place, to the 
original series, when, in April last, we took leave 
of Lord Campbell, complaining of his harsh eon- 
demnation, and, as we hambly conceived, very 
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of the Great Seal of England, from the earliest times till the 


reign of King G IV. By John, Lord Cam A.M., F.R.S.B. (Second 
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inadequate appreciation of one English Chan- 
cellor, who intelleetually was among the most 
exalted of the human race. But the examina- 
tion of this single life of Bacon would demand 
for itself'a lotig paper; and we must be content, 
for the present, to point attention to what is most 
obviots in its injustice and misconstruction. 

Lord Campbell shows reverence, by approach- 
ing the presence of Chancellor Bacon, not in his 
usual slipshod pace but with measured and 
stately step. He considers the life of Bacon 
« stilla desideratum in English literature ;’’ and, 
if he be right, it remains one:—England will not 
accept of his. He has, “ with fear and trembling,” 
attempted the arduous task of delineating a cha- 
racter which certainly baffles all ordinary rules 
and common-place axioms; and which, we humbly 
think, he has but imperfectly penetrated, and 
sometimes judged on narrow and warped views. 

The most studied, and what is termed ambi- 
tious piece of composition in these volumes is, the 
introduction to the life of Bacon :— 


‘*Patted on the head by Queen Elizabeth—mocking 
the worshippers of Aristotle at Cambridge—catchirig the 
first glimpses of his great discoveries, and yet uncertain 
whether the light was from heaven—associating with the 
learned and the gay at the Court of France—devoting 
himself to Bracton and the Year Books in Gray’s Inn— 
throwing aside the musty folios of the law to write a 
moral essay, to make an experiment in natural philosophy, 
or to detect the fallacies which had hitherto obstructed 
tie progress of useful truth—contented for a time with 
taking ‘ all knowledge for his province’—roused from 
these speculations by the stings of vulgar ambition—ply- 
ing all the arts of flattery to gain official advancement by 
royal and courtly favour—entering the House of Com- 
mons, and displaying powers of oratory of which he had 
been unconscious—being seduced by the love of popular 
applause, for a brief space becoming a patriot—making 
amends, by defending all the worst excesses of preroga- 
tive—publishing to the world lucubrations on morals 
which show the nicest perception of what is honourable 
and beautiful, as well as prudent, in the conduct of life— 
yet, the son of a Lord Keeper, the nephew of the prime 
minister, a queen’s counsel, with the first practice at the 
bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in a spunging- 
house—tired with vain solicitations te his own kindred 
for promotion, joining the party of their opponent, and, 
after experiencing the most generous kindness from the 
young and chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring him to 
the scaffold, and to blacken his niemory—seeking, by a 
mercenary marriage, to repair his broken fortanes—on 
the accession of a new sovereign offering up the most 
servile adulation to a pedant whom he utterly despised— 
iufinitely gratified by being permitted to kneel down, with 
two hundred and thirty others, to receive the honour of 
knighthood—truckling to a worthless favourite with the 
most slavish subserviency, that he might be appointed 
a law officer of the Crowh—then giving the most admir- 
able adviee for the compilation and emendation of the 
laws of England, and helping to inflict torture on a poor 
parson whom he wished to hang as a traitor for writing an 
unpublished and unpreached sermon—attracting the notice 
of all Europe by his philosophical works, which established 
a new era in the e of investigating the phenomena both 
of matter and mind—basely intriguing in the meanwhile 
for further promotion, and writing secret letters to his 
Sovereign to d his rivals—riding proudly bet ween 
the Lord High Treasurer and Lord Privy Seal, preceded 
by his mace-bearer and purse-bearer, and followed by a 
long line of nobles and judges, to be installed in the office 
of liigh Chancellor—by-and-bye, settling with his 
servants the account of the bribes they had reesived for 
him—a little embarrassed by being obliged, out of de- 
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cency, the case being s¢ clear, to decide against the party | 


ee a ee Oe ee ee 
of conscience by the and fiattery which he now 
commanded—struck to the earth by the discovery of his 
corruption—taking to his bed, and refusing sustenance— 
confessing the truth of the charges brought against him, 
and abjectly imploring merey—nobly rall 
disgrace, and engaging in new literary 
have added to the splendour of his name—-still exhibiting 
a touch of his ancient vanity, and in the midst of 

niary embarrassment refusing to be ‘ stri of his fea- 
thers ’—inspired, nevertheless, with all his youthful zeal 
for science, in conducting his last experiment of ‘ stuffing 
a fowl with snow to preserve it,’ which suceeeded ‘ ex- 
cellently well,’ but brought him to his grave.’’ 

Thus Lord Campbell sets out by concentrating 
all the frailties and faults spread over a long life 
into a focus, and then sitting down to contemplate 
and examine in detail the ugly heap of blots and 
blemishes which he has raked together; exagger- 
ating errors, and making less allowance for the 
spirit and manners of Bacon’s age than he has 
done in every other instance, or for that passion- 
less and philosophical temperament which held 
Lord Verulam at once above and below the ordi- 
nary standard of humanity, and placed him be- 
yond the pale of its common sympathies. Bacon 
was not one of those men who either desire or 
attract personal affection. He might have been 
hard and cold-blooded, but one of the greatest 
men of any age or country could not have been a 
perfect monster of moral depravity. 

The son of Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and the near relative of the Ceeils, the most 
wealthy and powerful persons in the State, he, 
who had been reared in affluence and luxury, 
found himself, by the sudden death of his father, 
just as he was entering upon life, a very poor 
younger son; regarded with jealousy or treated 
with indifference by those on whom he had a na- 
tural claim for assistance, and either obstructed 
or left to make his unaided way to fortune, That 
he sometimes diverged imto erooked paths, and 
debased himself to gain his ambitious or his 
praiseworthy objects, though deeply to be regret- 
ted, is not without palliation. There may be less 
excuse for his coldness to Essex, a patron whom 
he never could have’ esteemed, and also for his 
corruption as a Judge, though pecuniary embar- 
rassment may be pleaded in extenuation of equi- 
vocal conduct. Nor can we east out of view the 
temptations into which poverty has betrayed the 
strongest minds. 

Due praise is given to Bacon’s assiduity as 
student of law, and his early eminence as “a 
sound lawyer,” to which profession he had been 
reluctantly driven, when, at the age of twenty, all 
hopes of obtaining some public employment by 
which he might live, and devote himself to science 
and literature, had failed. 

‘** The Cecils not only refused to interest themselves 
for their kinsman, but now, aod for many years after, that 
he might receive no effectual assistance from others, they 


that he j , and 
peg te sd was a vain speculator, totally 


After being called to the bar, the reeommenda- 
tion of his unele, the Lord Treasurer Ceell, was 
necessary to obtain him @ certain step in his pro- 
fession, ) eH 4 

‘To an application for hie interference; the old Lordy 
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now peevish from age and gout, seems to have returned 


a very churlish answer, taki sw opportunity to read 
Francis a sharp lecture on his ‘arrogaucy and over- 
weening.’ These bad qualities the young man earnestly 
disclaimed, but he submissively promised to profit by such 
good advice, ‘and so wishing wuto his Lordship all hon- 
our, and to himself continuance of his Lordship’ s good 
opinion, with mind and means to deserve it,’ he humbly 
took his leaye.’’ 


Francis Bacon made, however, his own steady 
upward way; and, in spite of the coldness or jea- 
lousy of the Cecils, father and son, was not only 
highly popular among his own friends and com- 
panions, from his brilliant parts and the charm 
of his manners, but from his eloguence and pro- 
fessional ability, The reputation his attainments 
had gained for him, made Elizabeth voluntarily 
appoint him her “‘ Counsel Extraordinary.” This, 
though an almost barren honour, might lead to 
something more substantial; and this, at least, 
the first step to court favour, was obtained without 
what Lord Campbell himself preferred in better 
times, calls “‘mean solicitation.” 


** The queen frequently admitted him to her presence, 
and conversed with him not only about matters of law, 
but points of general learning and affairs of state; finding 
much satisfaction from the information and illustrations 
he communicated to her. Nevertheless, he could not 
remove from her mind the impression made upon her by 
the representation of his cousin, Sir Robert Cecil, that 
he was ‘a speculative man, indulging himself in philoso- 
phical reveries; and calculated more to perplex than to 
promote public business.’ 

** Bacon’s higher aspirations prevented him from tak- 
ing cordially to the profession of the law, and he still 
longed for leisure to be devoted to literature and science. 
With this view he continued to solicit for some place 
which would enable him to retire from the bar. <A few 
extracts from his letters will best show the state of his 
feelings at this period of his life. ‘ I wax now somewhat 
ancient: one-and-thirty years js a great deal of sand in the 
hour-glass. My health, I thank God, I find confirmed, 
and | do not fear that action shall impair it: beeause I 
account my ordinary course of study and meditation to be 
more painful than most parts of action are. * * * * 
Again, the meanness of my estate doth somewhat move 
me; for though I cannot accuse myself that I am either 
prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend nor my 
course to get. Lastly, I confess that I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends; for I have 
taken all knowledge to be my provinee, and—if I could 
purge it of two sorts of rovers, whereof the one with fri- 
volous disputations, confutations, and verbosities, the 
other with blind experiments and auricular traditions and 
impastures, hath committed so many spoils—I hope | 
should bring in industrious observations, grounded con- 
clusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries.’ ’’ 


There was no remarkable sign of debasement 
in this solicitation to an obdurate and peevish old 
uncle, who wielded so much of the power of the 
State. It, however, produced nothing solid; and 
it may be surmised that with his peculiar tastes 
and ambitions, Bacon was not calculated to in- 
erease his practice at the bar, whatever may have 
been his legal knowledge and his eloquence, Nor 
did his appearance in Parliament help his prac- 
tice, as it has done that of many eminent lawyers, 
who, nevertheless, pass as very fair characters. 
Bacon, before obtaining office, was in speech a 
law reformer, as in mind he must always have 
been. But Lord Campbell somewhat rashly con- 
cludes that he was “so intoxicated with the suc- 
cess of his first liberal oratorical attempt,” that 





this alone animated him to the “flaming oration” 
against the court, or, what is the same thing, 
against a subsidy, which exposed him to a Star 
Chamber prosecution, and being sent to the Tower, 
Lord Campbell allows no higher motive than’ 
vanity to the patriotic harangue which in those 
times entailed such scrious consequences. Surely . 
it would be but eandid to give Bacon some small 
credit at this early period, for boldness, and a de- 
gree of honesty of purpose, It requited some 
courage in a very poor lawyer, with little. busi- 
ness, whose sole hope was either court favour 
or public employment, when the subsidy was pro- 
posed, to propound— 

‘* Three questions, which he desired might be answered: 
the first, impossibility or difficulty; the second, danger and 
discontentment; and, thirdly, a better manner of supply. 
For impossibility, the poor men’s rent is sueh as they 
are not able to yield it. The gentlemen must sell their 
plate, and farmers their brass pots, ere this will be paid ; 
and as for us, we are here to search the wounds of the 
realm, and not to skin them over. We shall breed dis- 
contentment in paying these subsidies, and endanger her 
Majesty’s safety, which must consist more in the love of 
the people than in their wealth. This being granted, 
other princes hereafter will look for the like, so that we 
shall put an evil precedent on ourselves and our posterity. 

* * * * ‘The courtiers were thrown into a state 
of horror and amazement. ‘The Queen, in the present 
temper of the House, and with news of the approach of 
the Spanish Armada, deemed it prudent to take no public 
notice of this outrage; but she was deeply incensed, and 
desired it to be intimated to the delinquent, by the Lord 
Treasurer and the Lord Keeper, that he must never more 
look to her for favour or promotion. An eloquent eulo- 
gist says, ‘he heard them with the calmness of a philo- 
sopher.’ ’’ 

The “ eulogist ” referred to is, we presume, Mr. 
Basil Montague, and Lord Campbell takes pains 
to show that Bacon was struck with “ repentance 
and remorse,” and promised to be an obedient 
courtier in all time coming. 

The animus with which this life is written is 
shown in the note which Lord Campbell appends 
to Bacon's apologetic letters to Lurghley and 
Puckering— 

‘* He must be supposed to have been sobbing when he 
thus addresses the flinty-hearted Puckering—‘ Yet not- 
withstanding (to speak vainly asin grief,) it may be her 
Majesty has discouraged as good a heart as ever looked 
towards her service, and as void of self-love. And so, in 
more grief than I can well express, and much more than 
I can well dissemble, I leave your Lordship; being as ever 
your Lordship’s entirely devoted, dc.’ ’’ 


The perfect impunity with which a modern 
lawyer may make “a flaming patriotic oration” 
in the House of Commons, be lauded in all the 
newspapers, and returned for Westminster, is 


something widely different from the displeasure’ 


of the “ lion- hearted” Queen, the Star Chamber, 
and the Tower. 


do, when he says— 


** The following year his compuhetion for his ition 


to the subsidy was aggravated by the opportunity which. 


occurred of obtaining professional honours. n, the 4 


Attorney-General, was made Master of the Rolls. Somé’ 
of Bacon’s friends were sanguine enough to think that 

saltum he ought to have been appointed to sueceed’ 
im; but Sir Edward Coke, who had served as Solicitor 
General for two years, was almost as a matter 
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office af Solicitor, ,To this Bacon had the strongest claim, 
from oh respect entertained for his father’s memory,— 
from his nship to the Prime Minister,—from his 
higli aceomplishments,—from his eminence at the bar,— 
fram his success in parliament,—and from the services he 
had rendered as Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary. Ie had 
two obstacles to surmount—his unlucky speech, and the 
jealousy of the Cecil. ® * © Burghley, and his 

leon Robert, now coming forward as Secretary of 
State, pretended to support their kinsman, but in reality 
were afraid that, with favourable opportunities, he would 
disconcert their deep-laid scheme of making the Premier- 
ship hereditary in the house of Cecil. 

«‘Prancis himself considered this the crisis of his fate, 
and resorted ‘to means of gaining his object which would 
be spurned at by amodern candidate fur the office, who 
does not acknowledge that he expects it, or interferes in 
any way regarding the appointment till he receives a letter 
from the Lord Chancellor or the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury asking him toaccept it. lis application to his uncle 
was excusable, although the manner of it was rather 
abject.” 

This is all very well; but they must have but 
a slight knowledge of the pivots on which public 
appointments often turn, even in modern times, 
who will unreservedly adopt the estimate of Ba- 
con’s course of solicitation, which is given above. 
The treachery and dissimulation of the Cecils 
must have been more than suspected by Bacon; 
but from whom was he to look for support if they 
opposed him? Frustrated in his just hopes, Bacon 
took the bold resolution to write to the Queen 
herself; and the bias, or, shall we say it, the strong 
prejudice of Lord Campbell is shown in the colour 
which he gives to this letter, which he regards 
not as creditable to the character of the writer, 
but to the character of the Queen herself, the 
natural assumption, as estimated by the candidate 


for office; for says prejudice— 


** For from his [Bacon’s] language to the Lord Trea- 
surer and the Lord Keeper, we need not doubt that he 
would have addressed her in the most fulsome and slave- 
like strain, if he had not thought that he was likely to 
succeed better by pretending independence, and avowing 
a consciousness of his own worth.’’ 


We humbly submit that Bacon’s letters to his 
jealous and dissembling kinsman, and to Lord 
Keeper Puckering, do by no means bear out the 
accusations made, even in the passages selected 
by Lord Campbell, and as scen in the following 
extract:— 


“* The anxious aspirant wrote repeatedly to Lord Keeper 
Puckering, remonstrating with him, and trying to soften 
him. ‘If your Lordship consider my nature, my course, 
my friends, my opinion with her Majesty if this eclipse of 
her favour were past,* I hope you will think I am no un- 
likely piece of wood to shape you a true servant of. I 
understand of some business like enough to detain the 
Queen to-morrow, which maketh me earnestly to pray 
your good Lordship, as one that I have found to take my 
fortune to heart, to take some time to remember her 
Majesty of a Solicitor. If it please your Lordship bzt to 
call to mind from whom I am descended, and by whom, 
next to God, her Majesty, and your own virtue, your 
Lordship is ascended, | know you will have a compunction 
of mind to do me any wrong; and, therefore, good my 
Lord, where your favoureth others before me, 
et eee of your love and favour upon 
myself.’ ”’ 


We are at a loss to find here anything so very 
“fulsome” and so “slave-like” in strain. Nay, 





* The subsidy speech. 
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except in Baeon’s case, Lord Campbell, wo. are 
persuaded, could have found indepen- 
dent and even manly in the style in which Bacon 
wrote after the failure of his just hopes, whether 
these had been frustrated by remembrance of the 
subsidy speech, or by the undermining of Raleigh. 
It is said— 

‘* Bacon's patience had become entirely exhausted. 
Ile thus writes toe Foulke Greville: —‘ What though the 
Master of the Rolls, and my Lord of Essex, and yourself, 
and others, think my case without doubt, yet, in the mean- 
time, I have a hard condition to stand, so that whatever 
service I do to her Majesty, it shall be thought but to be 
servitium viscatum—lime twigs and fetches to place my- 
self; and so I shall have envy, not thanks. ‘This is a 
course to quench all good spirits, and to wrest every 
man’s nature, which will, ] fear, much hurt her Majesty's 
service in the end. I have been like a piece of stutf be | 
spoken in the shop; and if her Majesty will not take me, 
it may be the selling by parcels will. be: more gainful.— 
For to be, as I told you, like a child following a bird, 
which, when he is nearest, flicth away and lighteth a little 
before, and then the child after it again, and so in injini- 
tum,—I am weary of it, as also of wearying my good 
friends.’ ’’ 

So bitterly did Bacon feel the ill usage he had 
received—for there was here much more than 
ordinary disappointment—that, had his ciream- 
stances allowed, it is probable that he would for- 
ever have abandoned public life, and devoted him- 
self wholly to the pursuit of science and philo- 
sophy. . 

Bacon’s conduct, in relation to Essex, is the 
point of his history which lays him most nakedly 
open to attack; nor is it palliation to say, that 
his interests were probably rather retarded than 
promoted by the temerity and indiscreet zeal of 
his friend and patron, the Queen’s petulant and 
spoiled young favourite. It is, however, but toc 
much the nature of an intellect majestic as that 
of Lord Verulam, to regard other men as a Napo- 
leon did his military machines, or an anatomist 
does the animal on his dissecting table. Each 
are alike considered mere means to a grand end. 

Bacon, shortly after being disappointed of ob- 
taining the place of Solicitor-General, published 
his ever-memorable Essays ; rose once more into 
favour with the Queen; and, again in Parliament, 
introduced certain bills, which deserve more praise 
than Lord Campbell has given them. They wero 
founded on the maxim that “ property has its 
duties as well as its rights.” 

Lord Campbell's bias is strongly betrayod in 
his account of Bacon's: ourtship of Lady Hatton, 
which he describes as an attempt to “ restore his 
fortunes by matrimony,” and “ a scheme to make 
the pot boil.” The very worst interpretation 
that a bitter enemy could give, is put upon the 
whole of this abortive courtship to a rich, witty, 
and high-spirited, but eapricious, and imperious 
widow, who preferred the elderly, but wealthy 
Sir Edward Coke, to her accomplished, poor 
cousin, Francis Bacon. 

Bacon had, subsequently, every cause to rejoice 
in his eseape ; and the lady had her reward. T 
the failure of this match Lord Campb try oer 
the temporary arrest of this great mau, as if had 
been the cause of relentless credito i 
upon him, for a debt of three b i pounds; 
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which was discharged after he had certainly 
been but for a very few days “ languishing in a 
spunging-house.”” No irremediable disgrace this 
either, except, as it appears, in the eyes of Lord 
Campbell. 

Any one, we are persuaded, who dispassionately 
reads Lord Campbell’s account of the courtship, 
and the episode of the spunging-house, will agree 
with us, that his usual impartiality, not to say 
candour and indulgence, have entirely deserted 
him while writing the Life of Bacon. The indig- 
nation which he may have conceived while con- 


templating Bacon’s coldness or indifference to | 


Essex, who, with all his failings, had been to hin 
a generous and warm friend, pervades the whole 
tone and colouring of the composition, The pre- 
judice continually breaks out; and the biogra- 
pher strains so hard against his unfortunate sub- 


ject, as to defeat his own purpose. But no me- | 
moir of Bacon could be written that would not be | 


found full of interest and instruction ; and cer- 
tainly the elaborate memoir of Lord Canipbell 
possesses both qualities in a high degree, though 
liable to those strong objections, which make a 
Life of this illustrious man still as much a desi- 
deratum as before Lord Campbell commenced 
the biography—in which he often stands forth 
more like a counsel fee’d to make out a case 


against Bacon’s memory, than a calm, candid, , 


and philosophical judge of a great man’s whole 
seope of character and life. 
have said, very much may be learned, evin from 
this prejadiced account of the man of whom Lord 
Campbell is finaliy constrained to say— 

‘Thus died, in the 66th year of his age, Francis Ba- 
con, not merely the most distinguished man who ever held 
the Great Seal of England, but, notwithstanding all his 


faults, one of the greatest ornaments and benetacturs of 


the human race.”’ 


The memoirs of the Chaneellors of Charles I,— 


Lord-Keep r Williams, Coventry, Finch, and | 


Littletun—all well written, have more historical 
than personal interest; and, though the entire 
series of Lives of the Chancellors of James I, and 
Charles I., and the Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate, are highly ereditable to the abilities and 
paticnt investigation of the author, it is not till 


we reach the Life of Lord Clarendon, that the | 


work regains the biographical interest which closes 


with that of Bacon. Readers may be amused by 


contrasting the strictures of Lord Campbell upon | 


the “wild notions’ which broke forth about law 


and the administration of justice in Cromwell's | 
time, with those of Mr. Carlyle, in his * Corres- | 
pondence of Oliver Cromwell,” who finds much to_ 


approve, which the regular lawyer utterly de- 


nounces. “ There were,” Lord Campbell says— | 


** Very wild notions then afloat respecting law reform. 
A party was for utterly abolishing the whole of the com- 
mon and statute law of England, and substituting the 
Mosaic law in its place. A very strong prejudice existed 
against lawyers, who were quaintly denounced as ‘ a purse- 
milking generation,’ and were accused of always ‘ bleed- 
ing their clients in the purse vein.’ Cromwell himself was 
by no means above such absurd and vulgar notions, and 
was more inclined, on those subjects, to listen to such a 
fanatical buffoon as Hugh Peters, than to eminent jurists, 


like Whitelock or Hale. it is because his prepostervus 


Yet, much as we | 
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schemes for simple and cheap law were properly epposed 
as impracticable and mischievous, that he complained so 
bitterly of being worsted by ‘ the sons of Zeruiah.’ * * * 
He thought that the controverted rights of property were 
to be decided by an English judge in Westminster Halli, 
like disputes in an Eastern bazaar “y the Kadi. ‘We 
_ cannot mention the reform of the law,’ said he, ‘ but the 
_ lawyers presently ery out, You design to destroy property, 
whereas the law, as it is now constituted, serves only: to 





maintain the Jawyers, and to encourage the rich to op- . 


press the poor. Coke, late Solicitor for the people of 
England at the trial of Charles Stuart, when | sent him, 
with full powers as Chief Justice, to Lreland, determined 
more causes in a week than all Westminster Hall in a 
year. The English people will take Ireland for a prece- 
dent; and when they see at how easy and cheap a rate 
property is there preserved, they will never permit them- 
selves to be so cheated and abused as now they are.’ ”’ 

Lord Campbell is, however, obliged to admit 
that there are important law reforms of the date 
of the Commonwealth; and he says :— 

‘‘The common-law bench was exceedingly well filled 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and the 
law was well administered through them, except when 


Cromwell was occasionally driven to supersede them by 
his Major-Generals and his High Courts of Justice.’’ 


| The Major-Generals might, however, give 
judgments not so far amiss; and at all events 
they got through their business. 

Next to the Life of Bacon, that of Clarendon 
is the most elaborate in these volumes. It is true 
historical biography; and though not free from 
an occasional shade of party feeling, is, upon the 
| whole, as just as discriminating, until the char- 
acter of Clarendon is fairly and even generously 
summed up, whether as a statesman, an author, 

orasaman, We ean give but one extract from 
this Life, which we think peculiarly opportune to 
| passing events :— 


‘Tn the next controversy in which Clarendon was 
engaged, he gained great distinction with the judicious, 
| although he was denounced by the landed interest as ‘a 
friend of free trade.’ The importation of cattle from 
Ireland had lately considerably increased. ‘The landlords, 
headed by the Duke of Buckingham, instead of pretend- 
| ing to stand upas the advocates of the tenant-farmers, or 
| of the labourers, or of the public, plainly spoke out, 
| ‘that, from a fall in the price of cattle, their rents were 
_lowered to the amount of £200,000 a-year, which they 
' could not afford.’ A bill was therefore brought in abso- 
| lutely to prohibit such importation in future; and this was 
| followed by another bill, equally to prohibit the importa- 
| tion of any cured meat or provisions from Ireland, whieh 
(according to the notions of law then prevailing), that 
the King might not afterwards be able to permit it by his 
| dispensing power, was declared to be a ‘ nuisance.’ These 
bills passed the Commons by great majorities ; and when 
they came to the Lords, the Duke of Buckingham de- 
_clared that ‘they could not be opposed by any who had 
not Irish estates or Lrish understandings.’ ‘ihe chaneel- 
lor, however, had the courage to deliver a most admirable 
speech against them, pointing out the injustice of these 
measures to our fellow-subjects in Ireland, and the im- 
poliey of them with a view to English manufacturers, the 
deman! for which from Ireland must cease,—and even to 
English agriculture, which could not fail to prosper with 
| the increased prosperity produced by a free interchange 
_ of commodities between the two islands. Le was told, 
however, that the heavily taxed English could not enter 
into a competition in the breeding of cattle with the 
lightly taxed Irish, and that without the proposed ‘ pro- 
tection’ tenants would be bankrupt, labourers must come 
upon the parish, and the kingdom must be ruined. He 
was shamefully beaten in all the divisions on the bill ; and 
j all that he eould effeet was, in the Committee, to carry 
|} an amendment, by 63 to 47, to strike out the word 
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‘ nuisanee,’ and to insert ‘ detriment and mischief’ in its | 
-in the country lasted three weeks, and Mr. Solicitor, 


The Chancellor’s amendment set the Commons 


stead. 


in a flame, and many sarcasms were uttered upon the | 


presumption of a lawyer, who had hardly inherited an | 


acre from his father, either in Ireland or England, pre- 
tending to speak upon such a subject. Several confer- 
ences took place between the two Houses, the King for 
some time, at the request of the Duke of Ormond, 
supporting the Chancellor; but the squires declared that 
they had not yet completed the supplies, and that they 
would stop them at all hazards if they were to be thus 
dictated to by wild theorists, who had no practical know- 
ledge of the breeding of cattle, or of the true interests of | 
the country.’ 





| sentiment, 


Finally, the importation of Irish provisions | 
was by Parliament declared ‘‘a nuisance to all 
his Majesty’s English subjects ;” and, by the act 
of exclusion “a more permanent injury,” 
tinues Lord Campbell, ‘“* was done to the country | 
than by the Plague or the Fire of London,” | 
which happened about the same period, _ 

In hastening to the Second Series, we have 
left ourselves no space to notice the Chancellor- 
ship of Bridgeman, nor yet the far more interest- | 
ing life of Shaftesbury, whether we regard the 
man or the official personage, and the intrigues | 
and complicated affairs in which he was engaged ; 
nor yet those of his successors, Nottingham and | 
Guildford. The courtship of the latter may, | 
however, be detached asa good specimen of Lord 
Campbell’s familiar style, and a picture of the | 
manners of the age of Francis NortuH, 

Lord Guildford, while a young lawyer, was | 
rapacious for money, that he might squander it 
profusely, 

‘-T must not pass over his loves, although they were | 
not very romantic nor chivalrous. He was desirous of 
being married—among other reasons,—because he was 
tired of dining in the Hall and eating ‘a costelet and 
salad at Chastelins in the evening with a friend,’—and he 
wished to enjoy the pleasures of domestic life. One | 
would have thought that the younger son of a lecr—of 
great reputation at the bar,—Solicitor-General at thirty- | 
one, and rising to the highest offices in the law,—miglit | 
have had no difficulty in matching to his mind,—but he 
met with various rebuffs and disappointments. Above 
all, he required wealth, which it seems was not then 
easily to be obtained without the display of a great rent- | 
rol. He first addressed the daughter of an old usurer 
in Gray's Inn, who speedily put an end to the suit by | 
asking him ‘ what estate his father intended to settle 


upon him for present maintenance, jointure, and provi- | 
sion for children?’ He could not satisfy this requisition | 


con- 
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| make such a man at any time, 


| entertaining and interesting. 


3h 


lovers were happily married. The feasting and jollities 
heartily tired of them, was very impatient to get back to 
his briefs. However, he seems always to have treated 
his wife, while she lived, with all due tenderness. He 
took a house in Chancery Lane, near Serjeant’s Inn, and 
aequired huge glory by constructing a drain for the use of 
the neighbourhood, a refinement never before heard of in 
that quarter. This was the happiest period of his life.”’ 


The character of North is this summed up:— 


‘* North’s ‘ parts,’ I think, are greatly overrated. Ile 
was sharp and shrewd, but of no imagination, of no depth, 
of no grasp of intellect,—any more than generosity of 
Cunning, industry, and opportunity may 


’” 


In addition, ** Guildford had as much /aw as he 


'could contain;” so much, we apprehend, that, 
_ within the narrow limits of his intellect, there was 


room for nothing else; no uncommon case, 

The life of the infamous Jeffreys is written with 
gusto. Lord Campbell inquires whether this 
ruffianly and brutal person has not been suffi- 
ciently abused, and concludes that it is impossible 
to exaggerate his misdeeds, or, in short, to paint 
him in colours too black. Besides his thorough 
moral depravity, Jeffreys was an incarnation of 


all the peculiar faults and worst vices of his pro- 


fession. He was cunning, over-reaching, mean, 
insolent, and of brazen impudence, “ most ignor- 
ant, and most daring.” Yet, from the many 
strong points in Jeflreys’ character and history, 
and the variety of aneedote with which the me- 
moir is illustrated, the narrative is made highly 
It keeps the reader 
in a lively state of excitement, and communicates 
that powerful sensation of indignation, which, if 


_not edifying, is highly stimulating. 


All that Lord Campbell is able to say for Jeff- 
reys is, “that when quite sober he was particularly 
good as a Nisi Prius Judge.” Habitual and ex- 
cessive drunkenness was one of Jeffreys’ least 
Lord Campbell also finds something re- 
deeming in what he is pleased to term Jeffrey's 
“agreeable manners,” his “ roistering,” namely, 
his drinking songs, and his love of “ bantering” 


vices, 


companions and low mimics; one of whom the 


Lord Chancellor kept in his house to ape and 


ridicule the Judges for the entertainment of his 
guests. 
man whose name has become proverbial for that 


Such were the social amenities of the 


by an ‘Abstract’ of his profi.able ‘rood of ground in | atrocity and hardened cruelty which would have 


Westminster Hall.’ He then paid court to a coquettish | 
young widow; but after showing him some favour, she 
Jilted him for a jolly knight of good estate. The next | 


_ enabled him, according to his biographer, to have 
‘‘sent his own mother to the seaffold,” with as 


proposition was made to him by a city alderman, the | much sang froid as any other of his victims. 


lather of many daughters, who, it was given out, were | 
to have each a portion of £6000. North dined with the 
alderman, and liked one of them very much; but coming | 
t treat, the fortune shrunk to £5000. He immediately | 
took his leave. The alderman ran after him, and offered 
him to boot £500 on the birth of the first child, but he | 
would not bate a farthing of the £6000.’’ 
** At last his mother found him a match to his mind in | 
the Lady Frances Pope, one of the three daughters and | 
co-heirs of the Earl of Down, who lived at Wroxton, in | 
Usfordshire, with fortunes of £14,000 a-piece. We are | 
surprised to find that, with all his circuit and Westmin- | 
ster Hallearnings, he was obliged to borrow £600, from | 
4 friend before he could compass £6000, to be settled upon | 
He then ventured down with grand equipage and | 
, and, in less than a fortnight, obtained the | 
Young lady's consent, and the writings being sealed, the | 


It is now that the series just published properly 


commences, and though it purports to start with 
the Revolution of 1688, the life of Lord Commis- 


sioner Maynard by retrospection comprehends the 
whole period of the civil wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate, as he was,born in 1602, and 
sat in the first parliament of Charles L., in 1625, 
and when there were’no Jonger any Parliaments 
comforted himself by counting larger circuit fees, 
From the first he was of the country party, and a 
zealous Presbyterian, having subseribed the se- 
lemn League and Covenant. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, but 
we do not find that he ever courted persecution, 
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A fter the period of the Commonwealth we have this 
amusing aceount of a consultation which he, as an 
English commissioner, along with Whitelock, held, 
with the commissioners from Scotland, appointed 
to treat of the best mode of establishing Presbyte- 
rianism over the whole Island of Great Britain.” 


**Master Maynard and Master Whitelocke ye ken vary 


weele that Lieutenant-General Cromwell is no freend of 


oors, and since the advance of our army into Engiand he 
hath used all underhand and cunning means to take off 
from our honour and merit of this kingdom; an evil re- 
guital of all our hazards and services, but so 1t is, and we 
are nevertheless fully satisfied of the affection and grati- 
tude of the gude people of this nation in general.” fAfter 
dilating at some length on Cromwell's enmity to Scotland 
and the Presbyterian Church, on the suspicion that he 
was no well-wisher to his Excellency, and on the neces- 
sity, for the benefit of the twa kingdoms, that some course 
should be taken for prevention of impending mischief, his 
lordship proceeds} —** Ye ken vary wecle the accord 'twixt 
the twa kingdoms, and the union by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and if any be an incendiary between the 
twa nations how he is to be proceeded against. Now, 
the matter is wherein we desire your opinions, what you 
tak the meaning of this word incendiary to be, and whe- 
ther Lieutenant-General Cromwell be not sike an incen- 
diary, as is meant thereby, and whilke way wud be best 
to tak to proceed against him if he be prov ed to be sike an 
incendiary, and that will clepe his wings from soaring to 
the prejudice of our cause. Now you may ken that by 
our law in Scotland we clepe an incendiary whay kind- 
leth coals of contention, and raiseth differences in the 
state to the public damage, and he is tunguam publicus 
hostis patria; whether your law be the same or not, you 
ken best who are mickle learned therein, and therefore, 
with the faveure of his Excellency, we desire your judg- 
ments in these points.’’ 


Mr. Maynard did not seem clear as to whether 
Oliver was an incendiary or not; but he made a 
long reply, and stated that “ Licutenant-General 
Cromwell was a person of great favour and inter- 
est with the House of Commons, and with some of 
the Honse of Peers likewise;’’ and that it would 
not do to vote such a one an incendiary—a term 
unknown in English law. Some of the hotter 
Presbyterians were for instantly denouncing Crom- 
well as an incendiary, but the cautious counsels 
of Maynard prevailed, and, soon after Oliver, 
become Protector, made him ‘“Protector’s Ser- 
geant,"’ thus placing al’resbyterian at the head of 
the bar. Maynard, however, on several occasions, 
showed independence of mind. He was undevi- 
ating in hatred of “the Papists.”’ 


‘*In the spirit of the Whigs of that day he strongly 
supported the bill for disarming Roman Catholics, saying, 
‘We are so mealy-mouthed and soft-handed to the Papists 
that it eceasions theirinsolence. I think it is fitting that 
all Papists should resort to their own dwellings, and not 
depart without licences from the next Justices; and an- 
other thing that all those of that religion bring all their 
fire-arms in, unless for the necessary defence of their 
Louses, to officers appointed. J would not imitate their 
cruelty. I would let them have their religion in their pri- 
vate houses—but no harbouring of priests or Jesuits. And 
if any Papist have a hand in firing houses, he should be 
compelled to help to rebuild them.” * * ® Holding an 
office at the pleasure of the Crown, but not being a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, the old patriot showed his indepen- 
dence by occasionally censuring the conduct of the 
Government. He was particularly severe against the 
administration of the navy. ‘I hear,’ said he, ‘there 
are young men put to command ships that never were at 
sea before, because they are well affected to the present 
settlement. The question used to be Js he a godly man? 





and he was employed. TI asked them, Can a govlly inan, 
because he is godly, make a wateh or a pair ot bouts:?"”’ 


In old age, he became bolder and more indo. 
pendent in polities. It is amusing to find the 
question of “Church accomodation” in those days 
exactly on the ground that it stood but the other 
year with ourselves. Lord Campbell remarks ;— 
‘Beyond the precincts of the law, Maynard's vi- 
sion was very contracted. Along with wiser men; 
who lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, he had a great dread of the increasing 
size of the metropolis. He was alarmed by the 
town being extended so far to the west as St, 
Giles’s ; and he warmly supported a bill, which 
was rejected, to ‘prevent further building in 
London or the neighbourhood.’ ‘ This building,’ 
he said, pathetically, ‘is the ruin of the gentry, 
and ruin of religion, leaving so many good peo- 
ple without churches to go to. This enlarging 
of London makes it filled with laequeys and 
pages. In St. Giles’s parish, scarce the fifth 
part can come to church, and we shall have no 
religion at last.’’’ Some amusing and charac- 
teristic anecdotes are related of this true black- 
letter lawycr, who, by caution and consistency, 
maintained a fair reputation among all parties, 
after a public life of half a century. 

The brief life of Trevor can be of little interest 
to any one. A good Equity Judge, a corrupt and 
jobbing politician, and a sordid miser—what more 
need be said of hin? His successor was Lord 
Somens, the glory, and we may almost say, thé 
founder of the Whig party ; and to the biogra- 
phy of this eminent person, Lord Campbell ad- 
dresses himself, with the zeal and reverence which 
might be expected from another eminent Whig 
lawyer and lover of letters. 

Lord Somers, whom party spite loved to repre- 
sent as sprung from the dregs of the people, be- 
longed to a family who, in Gloucestershire, had 
long had a hold on the soil. They held another 
property in Worcestershire, “ The White Ladies,” 
a despoiled nunnery, and a place of some note in 
English annals. The Chancellor’s father prac- 
tised successfully as a country solicitor ; but in 
the time of the troubles, Attorney Somers sided 
with the Parliament, raised a troop, and became 
Captain Somers. His distinguished son was 
born at the White Ladies, in 1649; went to the 
College School of Worcester, and was admitted 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where his residence 
was short, as while still very young he mounted 
a desk in his father’s office, much against his in- 
clination. “ But,” says his admiring biographer, 
‘idleness could never be imputed to him ; nor 
did he now cross his father’s soul by penning a 
stanza when he should engross; for it was not 
till some years after, that, initiated by the young 
Earl of Shrewsbury, by whose introduction he 
afterwards drank champagne with the wits, he 
first displayed his poetical vein.’’ The rostora- 
tion arrived, but the elder Somers obtained’ 
pardon under the- Great Seal, carried on & 
flourishing business, and presided over a traly 
patriarchal establishment at the White Ladies, 
house that would have accommodated five hun- 
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dred men. The mode of life is curious as a relic 
of the age, and as rare even then. It is the 
beau-ideal of the social system. 


+‘ The mansion was inhabited hy several other families, 
by blood and marriage ; and they consorted in 
a style of which it is now difficult to give or to form an 
jfea. Their mornings were employed by each in their 
tions ;—the culture of a large farm—the 
clothing trade, then in a flourishing state—the producing 
and manufacturing teasels, woad, madder, and all dyeing 
materials—the making of bricks and tiles in immense 
quantities, to supply the demand occasioned by rebuilding 
the ruined city and suburbs. The labeurs of the day 
over, they repaired for refreshment to one common table, 
in the great hall of the old nunaery, where seldom fewer 
than twenty or thirty relations and friends of the families 
assembled daily, and spent their evenings in the utmost 
cheerfulness and conviviality. The products of the farm, 
the supplies of fish and game, and viands of every kind, re- 
ceived constantly from their country connexions, fur- | 
nished their table with abundant plenty, and entitled such 
contributors to a place at it without ceremony or reserve. 
The annual slaughter of two brawns marked the festivity 
of Christmas.”” - 


Somers was entered at the Middle Temple, 
and patronised by the young Earl of Shrews- 
bury, whose estates had been managed by 
his father. Introduced by the Earl to men of 
letters and statesmen, Somers felt the deficiencies 
of his education, and, at twenty-four, voluntarily 
returned to Oxford, where he remained for some 
time an assiduous student. He appears to have 
had the ambition of universal accomplishment. 
He studied the modern languages, and the art 
of English composition, and politics as a sci- 
ence. He soon became the associate of all the 
leading Whigs, and a distinguished politician and 
political writer. Lord Campbell expatiates with 
evident delight upon the character and literary 
performances of the great Whig Chancellor and 
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statesman. He dwells fondly upon every step of | 
his career—the unimportant, and those of the last | 
importance, to constitutional freedom. Somers | 
was, in brief, the author of the “ Revolution Set- | 
tlement,” that Whig Palladium; nor can too | 
inuch merit be ascribed to his sagacity, foresight, | 
and firmness at one of the most momentous | 
periods of English history. But Lord Campbell | 
admits, that in bringing the sovereign authority | 
and privileges within proper bounds, he soime- 
times attempted to push those of Parliament too 
| 
i 


far. Our limits will not permit even the brief- 
est notice of half this great statesman’s carcer. 
His “greatest glory” his biographer considers 
his patronage of Addison and Steele. With 
Lord Campbell, the patronage of poets and men 
of letters: makes a Chancellor as famous as ever | 
was the Knight of old, who freely dealt forth 
largesses to the bards and minstrels. Thus ob- | 
scure Chancellors — those who “ died without. 
their fame”—have themselves only to blame for | 
lacking immortality :— 

‘* They had no poet—and they died.’’ 
Even Thurlow is redeemed by having once given 
money to Crabbe, when a friendless, unknown, 
young poet; and having, though he neglected 
his carly and illustrious friend, Cowper, been 
kind to Johnson. 





The remainder of the biography of Somers, like 
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33 
that of Clarendon, is mainly public history ‘in 


another shape. We take leave of it with this 
extract, which modern statesmen may ponder; 
nor need Lord John Russell nor Earl Grey be 
here eclipsed by Sir Robert Peel, unless it 60 
please them. 


‘* With us it is a national reproach that authorship has 
rather been despised and discountenanced by the great, 
and it has been decmed somewhat discreditable for a man 
to earn his bread, or to rise into celebrity, by his pen. A 
successful lawyer, or a Parliamentary debater, may over- 
come all the disadvantages of an obscure origin, or of early 
poverty, but no degree of mere literary eminenee leads to 
political promotion. In subsequent times Addison would 
not have risen to a post of higher distinction than that of 
editor of a journal. But although he could not open his 
mouth in Darliament, Somers and Montague justly ap- 
preciated his inimitable powers as a writer, and being 
courted and caressed by them and the other leaders of the 
Whig party, he became chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a Privy Councillor, and Seeretary of 
State. The fashion which they set was adopted by Har- 
ley and the Tories. Swift was received at the table of 
the Lord Treasurer with as much distinction as if he had 
been decorated with the Garter, and Prior was employed 
as an ambassador to negotiate the peace of Utrecht. 
Lord Somers was ever eager to do homage to established 
literary reputation, and to discover rising genius. When 
Pope, ‘lisping iz numbers,’ gave his boyish composi- 
tions to the world, 

‘The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read.’ ” 

In his own age, Somers was so tolerant as to 
have laid himself open to the easily-made charge 
of indifference to all religion ; and his discourage- 
ment of the extravagant pretensions of the clergy 
drew on him the obloquy of infidelity, though Lord 
Campbell considers him to have been a sineere 
believer in the great truths of revealed religion. 
And, if he were reckoned too tolerant in the 17th 
century, it can be said in the 19th— 

‘*The most curious consideration, in looking back to 
those times, is, that, from a general feeling among Eng- 
lish Protestants, with respect to Roman Catholics,—re- 
sembling that which now prevails in the United States ef 
America, among the whites, with respect to the negroes,— 
the authors of such measures had no consciousness them 


_ selves of doing anything wrong, and did not at all thereby 


injure their character for liberality with the great body of 
their countrymen, Wecan only lament that Lord Somers 
was not, on this subject, in advance of his age. Such 


| contemplations should make us alarmed lest some laws and 


practices, which seem to us very harmless, may be repro- 
bated by our posterity.” 

Many scandalous stories were circulated, by party 
malice or policy, against this great man; and Lord 
Campbell always considers it aduty to refute such 
tales, whether he considers them worthy of credit 
or not. Somers was one of the few chancellors who 
were not eager to amass wealth. He acquired a 
high reputation in his own time, and posterity has 
confirmed it, 

Lord Keeper Wright may be passed as one of 
the illustrious obscure. And, for his successor, 
Lord Cowper, so great a mass of materials has 
been obtained from the Cowper family, in letters 
and diaries, that we. have more personal and pri- 
vate history than the importance of this respectable 
but not remarkably bright public character re- 
quired. 

The correspondence and diaries of the second 
Lady Cowper, a woman of wit and spirit, fomm, 
to general readers, the most agreeable om this 
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biography. 
the abortive attempt of the Stuarts, in what is 
familiarly, in Scotland, called ‘*Mar’s Year,” or 


1715, are thus noticed by her, in reference to Lord | 
_turday following, and continued so a great while, which 


Cowper passing sentence upon the “Rebel Lords” - 


The State trials which arose out of | for no other cause but for the lies which you, and 


| such as you, have invented and told of me. - « . 


implicated in the Earl of Mar’s mad enterprise :— | 


‘Feb. Oth, the day of the trials. —My Lord was named 
Lord High Steward, by the King—to his vexation and 


Lord Cowper had advised the Cabinet Council against 
this step, so they did not acquaint him with it when it 
was done.” . . . ‘My Lord fell ill again the Sa- 


occasioned a report that he was going out of his place, 
Some said he had not health to keep in; others, more 


truly, said the Lords of the Cabinet Council were jealous 


mine ; but it could not be helped, and so we must submit, 


though we both wished heartily it bad been the Earl of 
Nottingham. The form of the attendance was this from 
hence :—the servants had all new liveries ; ten footmen; 
four coaches with two horses, and one with six; eighteen 


wand. I was told it was customary to make fine liveries 
on this occasion, but bad them all plain. I think it very 
wrong to make a parade upon so dismal an occasion as that 
of putting to death one’s tellow-creatures , nor could | go 
to the trial to see them receive their sentences, having a 
r-lation among them—my Lord Widdrington, The Prince 
was there, and came home much touched with compassion 
for them. What pity it is that such cruelties should be 
necessary !”’ 

Of her husband’s speech on this memorable oc- 
casion, Lady Cowper afterwards says :— 

‘** T am delighted beyond measure to hear my Lord’s 
speech (at the pronouncing sentence) so commended by 
everybody, but | esteem nobody’s commendation like Dr. 
Clarke's, who says, ’ 7ts superlatively good, and that it 
is impossthle to add or diminish one letter without hurt- 
ing it.’ Wlorace Walpole thus amusingly alludes to the 
recollection of Lord Cowper’ s eloquence on this occasion: — 
‘After the second Scotch rebellion Lord Hardwicke pre- 
sided at the trial of the rebel Lords. Somebody said to 
Sir Charles Wyndham—‘ Oh, you don’t think Lord Hard- 
wicke's speech good, because you heard Lord Cowper's.’ 


of his great reputation, and had a mind to have him out, 
so were resolved to weary him out of it; which last was 
very true, for they had resolved among themselves, with- 
out aequainting Baron Bernstorff with it, to put my Lord 
Chief Justice Parker into his place.’ . . . ‘I kept 


at . _| house all this time, and saw nobody, and had enough to 
gentlemen out of livery, and Garter-at-Arms and Usher of | 
the Black Rod in the same coach—Garter carrying the 


‘No,’ he replied, ‘but I do think it tolerable, because I | 


heard Serjeant Skinner's.’ [Lord Campbell subjoins) I 
have often been tickled by George I.’s quaint saying, 
when he heard how Lord Nithsdale had eseaped:—‘ It 
was the very best thing a man in his condition could have 
done.” The entry in Lady Cowper's diary is very ami- 
able:—‘ It's confirmed that Lord Nithsdale is escaped. 
I hope he'll get clear off. 1 never was better pleased at 
anything in my lie, and I believe everybody is the 
same, 

When the quarrel between George I. and the 


forward to the rising sun, attached himself, though 
not openly, to the Prince ; and Lady Cowper, be- 
ing, at this time, in the household of the Princess, 
and a great favourite, the suspicions of the King 
were drawn upon her husband, and paved the way 
for his downfall. Lady Cowper’s diary, illustrat 
ing, and Lord Campbell’s text in referring to, the 
ntrigues of this period, present a complete picture 
of court and official life ; of pitiful plottings and 
counter-plottings ; and the vacillation, and ex- 
treme reluctance, under all cireumstances, with 
which a great minister resigns office :— 

‘In October, 1715, she says, ‘ They had done a world 
of things to foree Lord Cowper to quit, who was their 
superior in everything, because they were afraid of his 
honesty and plain dealing.’ ‘My Lerd was 
visited by the Duke of Somerset, who repeated all the 
conversation he had with Lord Townshend upon his dis- 
mission. Lord Townshend came to the Duke of Somer- 
set, and, with a sorrowtul air, told him he was sorry to 


tell him that the King had sent him to tell his Grace | 


that he had no farther occasion for his services. The 
Duke of Somerset said, Prey, my Lord, what is the 
reason of it? Lord Townshend answers he did not 
know. Then, says the luke of Somerset, by G—, my 


Lord, you lie; you know that the King pula me oul 





| 








do to keep my Lord Keeper from giving up, and i'm sure 
the disputes and arguments we had upon that subject 


| were wholly the occasion of his staying in, and it was at 
' least three weeks before I could prevail.’ 


Lord Cowper is so ill that he has a mind te quit office. I 
have made a resolution never to press him more te keep 


| his place."—‘15th. My Lord miglity ill, amd still had a 


mind to quit office. 1 told him I never would oppose any 
thing he had a mind to do, and after arguing calmly upon 
the matter, I offered him, if it would be any pleasure done 
him, to retire with him into the country, and quit too, 
and what was more, never to repine at doing it, though 
it was the greatest sacrifice that could be made him. I[ 
believe he will aceept it.’—‘16th, My Lord still ill. 
Mr. Woodford wishes I should let him hint to old Mr. 
Craggs that my Lord Keeper's office was too hard for 
him, and mention the former offer, that, if my Lord was 
weary, he might be Privy Seal, and that my Lord Chief 
Justice Parker would come into my Lord Cowper's 
place."-——‘17th. My Lord better, and not so much of 
quitting. —‘ 18th. My Lerd better, to my great joy. Vo 
talk of quitting to-day, though I fairly laid it inhis way.”’ 
This hitch was got over, and Lord Cowper re- 
tained the Seals and did the State good service for 
three years afterwards. After he had resigned, or 
been forced to resign, he divided his time between 
his seat in the country and his publie duties as a 
Peer ; while his lady still retained her appointment 
and influence with the Princess of Wales. 
Among the many charges which party malice 
brought against Lord Cowper, was being married 


_to two wives, which gained him the nickname of 


“ Will. Bigamy.” Lord Campbell takes pains to 


Prince of Wales grew violent, Lord Cowper, looking | refute a charge which might have been left to Lady 


| Cowper’s diaries, and the private correspondence 


of the husband with his one affectionate and very 
clever wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 

The life of the Tory Chancellor, Lord Hareourt, 
the successor of Cowper, is chiefly interesting, as 
it permits the reader to see the other side of the 
question, and the characters that performed the 
principal parts among the Tories or Jacobites, 
and also the literary men of that party, of whom 
Harcourt was the munificent patron. He was of 
a very ancient and distinguished Saxon family. 
Lord Campbell, who has great faith in the uses of 
adversity, and in every young lawyer being left to 
fight his own unaided way to fortune and fame, 
records the eminent success of Cowper, the son of 
a baronet, and of Lord Harcourt, as exceptions 
to his general rule. 

We find nothing in the life of Harcourt of more 
interest than the account of De Foe, sent to the 
pillory by him, as Attorney-General, for the pub- 
lication of “ The shortest way with the Dissen- 
ters,”’ a seditious and ‘* blasphemous libel.” This 
libel was called forth by the afterwards notorious 
sermons of Sacheverell; aud we cannot do better 
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LORD CAMPBELWL’S LIVES OF 


than quote Lord Campbell’s account of the whole 
affair. 

** Sacheverell, beginning to preach the course of ser- 
mons which at last brought him into such notoriety, had 
lately, with great applause, announced from the pulpit 
to the enlightened University of Oxford, that the priest 
could not be a true son of the Chareh who did not hang 
out ‘the bloody flag and banner of defiance’ against all 
who guestioned her doctrines or her discipline. lhis 
discourse being hawked about in the streets for twopence, 


was very generally read, and was making a very deep | 


jrapression on the public mind. The celebrated Daniel 
1 Foe, one of the greatest literary genuises the island of 
Great Britain has ever produced, at this period of his 


religious liberty, which ever burned in his bosom, and 


saving that ‘ he would 
wrote and published anonymously his celebrated tract 
entitled ‘The shortest way Dissenters.’ It 
atfeeted to personate the opinions and style of the most 
furious of the ultra High Churehmen, and to sect forth, 
with perfect gravity and earnestness, the extreme of the 
ferocious intolerance to which their views and wishes 
tended. <A finer specimen of serious irony is not to be 
found in our language, and it may be placed by the 
side of Swift’s ‘ Argument against the Abolition of Chris- 
tianity,, . . . Such was the existing state of society, 
that for some time both sides were taken in. Timid non- 
conformists were struck with the dread of coming perse- 
cution; valorous supporters of the Divine obligation of 
imposing episcopacy on all Christians loudly shouted 
applause. A Cambridge fellow wrote to thank his Lon- 
don bookseller for sending down such an excellent treatise, 
which was considered in the combination rooms there, 
next after the Holy Bible and the Church Liturgy, the 
most valuable book ever printed! but when the hoax 
was discovered, both parties were equally in a rage 
agamst the unlueky author; and when his name was 
discovered, there was a general ery that he should be 
plloried, In this the Presbyterian fanaties joined, be- 
cause they owed him a grudge fur having on former 
occasions ventured to laugh at some of their absurdities. 
They pretended to say that such a pamphlet was a scur- 
rilous irreverence to religion and authority, and they 
would have none of it. Nay, au puritanical colouel said, 
‘he'd undertake to be hangman rather than the author 
should want a pass out of the world.’’’ 

The proseeution was commenced; and a verdict 
was obtained by craft and quibble. The Jury, 
being restricted in the exercise of those rights and 
functions, which give to Trial by Jury all its con- 
stitutional value, found the faet of publication 
proved ; and judgment being eraved by Harcourt, 
the Judges gave forth the law and sentence. 


make an effort to stay the plarue, 


* +) 
Wwitd the 


| with some naiveté 
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The mob drank the health of De Foe, and cursed the 
Attorney-General, The culprit was pelted with roses, 
and covered with garlands. ‘The people were expected 
to treat me verv ill,’ he tells us, ‘ but it was not se. On 
the contrary, they wished these who had set me there 
placed in my room, and expressed their affections by loud 
shouts and acclamations when | wastaken down.’ There 
was no foundation for the report that his ears were cut 
off. I have been reluctantly obliged to men- 
tion this prosecution, and to censure Harcourt’s share in 
it, but we must chiefiy blame the spirit of the age in 
| which he lived, and we should remember in mitigation 

that more tian a century afterwards, and in our own 
generation, sentence of the pillory was proneunced upon 





; | Leigh Hunt, a poet admired by many, and on Lord Coch- 

checkered career, carrying on a prosperous trade and - “ : ° 

; - F * x 4 mu e "7 ec, 
nine s coach, Was rot sed by the love Ol civil and | . “a . . . 

keeping hi , 7 ; | skilful otlicers who ever adorned the naval service of 


» | England, neither 


admitted by all to be one of the most gallant and 


of whom had committed any offence 
deserving punishment.’”’ 

We have, atier all, no very great roason to 
exult in the progress of civil government from 
the era of Queen Anne to that of William 
LV. 

The Tory and Jacobite Chancellor, Hareourt, 
was in his tastes and habits more like the munifi- 
cent Wolsey than the greater number of the mo- 
ney-hoarding and parsimonious persons who have 
held the Great Seal; as, for example, his imme- 
diate suecessor, Thomas Parker, Lord Maccles- 
field, who fought his way from the attorney his 
father’s office, in Leake in Staffordshire, to the 
woolsack, from which he was precipitated on evi- 
dence of the most gross and open corruption in the 
sale of offices. lt probably did not help the im- 
peached ChaneecHor when on trial by his Peers, 
“that noble lords’ might nof consider the coun- 
try attorney’s son their peer. The remaining 
consolation of Macclesfield was the large fortune 
that remained to him after his fine of £30,000 
had been paid. Lord Campbell conjectures that 
his old age must have been listless and cheerless, 
and that lie may have regretted that he ever left 
his original profession of an attorney; and thus, 
he moralises on the ex-chan- 
cellor’s life and death: his last illness, and “ his 
pious end.” 

‘‘In this state of listless existence Lord Macclesfield 
languished nearly seven years, At last, on the 28th 
day of April, 1732, he was relieved from his sad_reftec- 
tions on the sale of masterships, and from the wretched- 





‘* Mr. Attorney-General instantly prayed judgment, and 

e judges who, happily for them, are forgotten, sen- 

tenced him whose name will be remembered with atiection | 
as Jong as Our nation or jauguage remains, ‘to pay a fine | 
of 2060 marks, to be imprisoned during the Cu en's pl i- 
ure, to stand three times in the pillory, and to find sure- 
ties for his good behaviour for seven years.’ He re- 
turned to his cell in the firm belief that he was forthwith 
to be pardoned aud liberated ; but le was told, the next 
“ay, tuat he must prepare to undergo his punishment. 
udismayed, he sat down, and composed his most felici- 
tous poetical effusion, entitled, ‘A Hymn to the Pillory,’ 
with a view to be reverged uf his prosecutors. The fol- | 
‘owing stanza 1s evidently aimed at the Attorney-General, 

Wb) Le suspected, however uujustly, of baving deceived 

= i 


‘Tell them, the men that placed him here, 
Are scandals to the times }H 
Ar ata loss to find his gut, 
And can't commit his erwnet.’ 


This was published, and sold in thousands the day he | 
‘ood m the pillory before the Royal Exchange; and it | 
“as in everybody's mouth the two following days, when 

in the pillory in Cheapside and at Temple Par. | 


th 








ness of non-official lite. While at his son's house in Soho 
Square he had a severe access of strangury—a complaint 
from whieh he had before often suffered, but which was 
now so violent and painful that he was immediately im- 
pressed with the conviction that it would prove mortal. 
ilis mind being weakened to superstition, he foretold that 
‘as his mother had died of that disease on the eighth day, 
he should do the same.’ On the morning of the eighth 
day he declared that he felt himself ‘ drowning inwardly, 
and dying from the feet upwards.’ Le is said to have 
received, in a very exemplary manner, the consolations of 
religion, and to have taken leave of his family and house- 
hoki with the same calm cheerfulness as if he had been 
setting out upon a journey with the prospect of a speedy 
re-union with those he loved. A litule before midnight, 
being informed that the physician was gone, he said 
faintly ‘and lam going also, bat | will close my eyelids 
myself.’ Ile did so, and breathed no wore. Thus, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, he piously closed a career 
long eminently prosperous—at last dmastrous. 
Who can tell whether le would have made so geod aa 
end if cut off without having experienced any reverse / 


‘to add creater honours to his age 





Than maa cvuld give bim, he died fearing God.'” 
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Macclesfield’s successor, Lord King, the founder 
of a noble family, as so many English chan- 
cellors have been, was a man of very different cha- 
racter. He was the son of a grocer in Exeter, a 
man of respectable character, and a Presbyterian, 
who had married the sister of the philosopher, John 
Locke. His son, Peter King, was for some years 
‘tin the shop,” but the strong inclination which he 
displayed for reading induced his uncle to send the 
youth to the University of Leyden, whom neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge, by their constitutions, 
could have received. Law was ultimately chosen 
as his future profession, and he was distinguished, 
if not by brilliant talents, by great industry and 
unblemished virtue. Locke appears to have taken 
a constant and hearty interest in the studies and 
prospects of his young kinsman; and his letters 
addressed to his “cousin” form a delightful feature 
in the Life. As a necessary step in his progress, 
and also for great public ends, the philosopher 
had wished to see the young barrister in the 
House of Commons ; and, fairly in the House, he 
thus wisely cautioned and congratulated him on 
his maiden speech :— 

“Feb. 29th, 1702. 


‘Dear Cousin,—I am very glad the ice is broke, and 
that it has succeeded so well; but now you have showed 
the House that you can speak, I advise you to let them 
see you can hold your peace, and let nothing but some 
poiut of law, which you are perfectly clear in, or the 
utmost necessity call you up again.”’ 


King, from this time, wisely attended much more 
to law than politics and made rapid advances in 
his profession. In intervals of leisure he visited his 
aged uncle at Oates, repaying by almost filial 
devotion the attention and kindness bestowed 
upon his education by the venerable friend who 
had been to him more than a father. 

The lawyer, now thirty-four, and at the head 
of his profession, was engaged to be married to a 
young lady of “sense and wit,” but even this 
tender engagement did not prevent him from 
obeying this pathetic summons from his dying 
uncle ;— 

‘* June Ist, 1704. 

** 1 remember it is the end of a term, a busy time with 
you, and you intend to be here speedily, which is better 
than writing at a distance. Pray, be sure to order your 
matiers so as to spend all the next week with me; as far 
as I can impartially guess, it will be the last week I am 
ever like to have with you ; for, if I mistake not, I have 
very little time left in the world. This comfortable, and 
to me usually restorative, season of the year, has no 
eftect upon me for the better: on the contrary, all appear- 
ances concur to warn me that the dissolution of this 
cottage is not far off. Refuse not, therefore, to help me 
to pass some of the last hours of my life as easily as may 
be, in the conversation of one who is not only the nearest 
but the dearest to me of any man in the world. I have 
a great many things to talk with you, which I can talk to 
nobody else about. I, therefore, desire you again deny 
not this to my affection. I know nothing at such a time 
so desirable and so useful as the conversation of a friend 
one loves and relies on.”’ 


His visit in June helped to restore the old man 
to temporary health, and in the following Sep- 
yember Locke, considerably revived, was able to 

ongratulate the bride and bridegroom.—— Let us 


Campbell delights to heap upon the venerablo 
philosopher. 
‘« He could not move from home, but he insisted on an 
immediate visit from the new-married pair; and on their 
wedding day thus wrote the author of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the Analysis of the Prineiples of 
Free Government, the Apostle of Toleration, the first 
intelligent advocate of useful Education, the founder of 
Free ‘Trade in England :— 
‘Oates, 16th Sept., —04. 

‘ Dear Cousin,—I am just rose from dinner, where the 
bride and bridegroom’s health was heartily drank, again 
and again, with wishes that this day may be the beginning 
of a very happy life to them both, We hope we have hit 
the time right; if not, it is your fault who have misled 
us. I desire you to bring me down twenty guineas. The 
wooden stand-dish, and the Turkish travels of the Exeter 
man, I know you will not forget. But there are other 
things of more importance on this occasion, which you 
ought not to omit, viz.:—4 dried neat’s tongues, 12 
Partridges that are fresh and will bear the carriage, and 
will keep a day after they are here. 4 pheasants. The same 
I said of the partridges the same I say of the pheasants. 4 
Turkey poults ready larded, if they be not out of season. 
4 fresh auburn rabbits, if they are to be got. Plovers, 
or woodcocks, or snipes, or whatever else is good to be 
got at the poulterer’s, except ordinary tame fowls. 12 
Chichester male lobsters, if they can be got alive—if not, 
6 dead ones that are sweet. 2 large crabs that are fresh, 
Crawfish and prawns, if they are to be got. A double 
barrel of the best Colchester oysters. I have writ to 
John Gray to offer you his service. He was bred up in 
my old Lord Shaftesbury’s kitchen, and was my Lady 
Dowager’s cook. I got him to be messenger to the 
Council of Trade and Plantations, and have often em- 
ployed him when I have had occasion in matters of this 
nature, when I have found him diligent and usefuJ. I 
desire you also to lay out between twenty and thirty 
shillings in dried sweetmeats of several kinds, such as 
some woman skilful in those matters shall choose as fit 
and fashionable (excepting orange and lemon peel can- 
died, of which we are provided). Let them be good of 
the kind, and do not be sparing in the cost, but rather 
exceed 30 shillings. These things you must take care to 
bring down with you, that I may, on this short warning, 
have something to entertain your friends, and may not be 
out of countenance while they are here. If there be any- 
thing that you can find your wife loves, be sure that pro- 
vision be made of that and plentifully, whether I have 
mentioned it or no. Pray, let there be a pound of pis- 
tachios, and some China oranges, if there be any come in.’’’ 

Philosophers, it appears, can take some care 
for sublunary matters, especially where their affec- 
tions are interested. Locke wished to present a 
set of toilet plate to his fair cousin as his wedding 
gift, and he hoped that John Gray would be able 
to prepare a dinner worthy of the joyous occasion. 


‘« John Gray performed his part to admiration, showing 
that he had served under a great master in the scavotr 
vivre. The philosopher himself could taste little beyoud 
a crust of bread and a cup of water ; but he was the most 
cheerful of the party, and felt true happiness in making others 
happy. The’ wedding-party had scareely left him, when, 
the cold weather returning, his asthma and his other com- 
plaints were worse than they had ever been, and he knew 
that certainly his hour was come. But, in the consciovs 
ness of a well-spent life, and far more in a firm faith of 
the great truths of the Gospel, his serenity was unclouded. 
He had before executed his will, leaving King the bulk of 
his property ; and now he wrote to him the following let- 
a) th aataaitaae his wishes, and to bid him a last 

Locke’s farewell letter to his nephew is worthy 


of his character, and of his ‘‘ firm faith,” He 
writes ;— 
** «Oates, 4th Oct., 1704. 





© ve to Locke all the enuobling titles that Lord 


‘« «That you will faithfully execute all that you find i 
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my will I cannot doubt, my dear cousin ; nor can I less 
depend upon your following my directions, and complyiug 
with my desires in things not fit to be put into so solemn 
and public a reenge ‘ 

‘«« ¢ You will find, Amongst my papers, several subjects 
propesed to my thoughts, which are very little more than 
extem yiews, laid down in sudden and imperfect drafts, 
which, though intended to be revised, and farther looked 
into. afterwards, yet, by the intervention of business, or 
preferable inquiries, happened te be thrust aside, and so 
lay neglected, and sometimes quite forgotten. Some of 
them, indeed, did engage my thoughts at such a time of 
leisure, and in such a temper of mind, that I laid them not 
wholly by upon the first interruption, but took them in 
hand again as occasion served, and went on, in pursuance 
of my first design, till I had satisfied myself in the inquiry 
I at first proposed. Of this kind is, 1—My discourse 
‘ Of seeing all things in God ;? 2—My discourse ‘ Of Mir- 
acles ;? 3—My ‘Conduct of the Understanding; 4— 
Papers inscribed, ‘ Physica ;> 5—My ‘ Commentaries on 
the Epistle of St. Paul.’’ (After directions respecting 
their publication, the management of his affairs, and the 
payment of his legacies, he concludes in a tone of great 
tenderness :)—‘ Remember, it is my earnest request to 
you, to take care of the youngest son of Sir Francis and 
Lady Masham, in all his concerns, as if he were your bro- 
ther. He has never failed to pay me all the respect, and 
do me all the good offices he was capable of performing. 
with all manner of cheerfulness and delight ; so that I 
cannot acknowledge it too much. I must, therefore, de- 
sire you, and leave it as a charge upon you, to help me to 
do it when I am gone. Take care to make him a good, 
an honest, and an upright man. I have left my directions 
with him to follow your advice, and I know he will do it, 
for he never refused to do what I told him was fit. If he 
had been my own son, he could not have been more care- 
ful to please and observe me. I wish you all manner of 
prosperity in this world, and the everlasting happiness of 
the world tocome. That I loved you, I think you are con- 
vinced. God send us a happy meeting in the resurrection 
of the just! Adieu! 

‘Joun Locks.’ ”’ 


Lord Campbell rightly pronounces this rela- 
tionship more honourable to the future Chancellor 
than “to have been the son of a Duke, or a 
Knight of the Garter.” 

Lord Chancellor King, steadfast to liberal 

principles, and unblemished in public as in private 
life, held the Seals for eight years, and only re- 
signed “ the bauble” from impaired health, and, 
with little regret: he died soon afterwards. Of 
his four sons little is said, except that in another 
veneration, the talent of the founder of the family 
broke forth with increased lustre. The late Lord 
King—not more remarkable for wit, eloquence, 
and every quality that attracts affection, than for 
that clear and penetrating understanding which 
placed him so far in advance of his age, and of 
nearly every individual among his Whig contem- 
poraries—was the grandson of the youngest of the 
Chancellor’s sons. Lord Campbell says, very 
naturally and kindly, “the Chancellor is now 
represented in the direct male line by the Earl of 
Lovelace, whom I rejoice to see deservedly raised 
to the peerage, but whom, from my regard for the 
memory of old Sir Peter, I should have been still 
better pleased to have hailed as Earl King.” 
' The life of the next Chancellor, Lord Talbot, 
1s not one of pre-eminent interest, though he was, 
4s a private character, far above the average 
of state dignitaries. 

Hardwicke’s biography—that of an able, un- 
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honours and wealth, presents more attraction. 
Like Macclesfield, Philip Yorke was the son of a 
country attorney, and “ thus to the manner born.” 
He never was at any school, save a private one 
kept by a dissenter ; nor at any university. But 
he was, as his biographer states, a “‘ cute 
lad,” and at fourteen, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his presbyterian mother, who wished 
him bred to some “honester trade,” Philip 
was sent to his father’s agent in London, who 
received him as an articled clerk, and, as a 
favour, without a fee. His assiduity and steadi- 
ness were unparalleled; and he contrived to please 
his mistress as well as he did his master, for the 
obliging Master Philip, afterwards the arrogant 
and haughty Lord Chancellor of England, did 
not hesitate to run her errands, and even to fetch 
home little articles for her housekeeping, from Co- 
vent Garden market. Wanting the usual advan- 
tages of education, he took to cultivating English 
composition, an accomplishment in which great 
lawyers are often exceedingly deficient; and it 
must have had important consequences on his 
future tastes, that Steele, having been either lazy 
or hard run for an article one morning, brought 
out a letter, dropt into the Spectator’s Lion’s head, 
which was the veritable composition of Philip 
Yorke, alias Philip Homebred. It is no great 
things in any view, and Lord Campbell is cer- 
tainly right when he says— 


‘* Had he taken to literature as a trade, he would have 
had poor encouragement from Lintot and Cave, and he 
would hardly have risen to the distinction of being one of 
the heroes of the Dunciad. I fear me it will be said that 
a great lawyer is made ex quovis ligno, and that he who 
would starve in Grub Street from dullness—if he takes to 
Westminster Hall—may become ‘the most illustrious 
of Chancellors.’ * ® © He wisely adhered to juri- 
ridical studies, and laboured more and more assiduously 
to qualify himself for his profession.’’ 


But the indifferent essayist became one of the 
most eminent Equity judges that England ever 
possessed, so that his Chancellorship was termed 
“the Golden Age of Equity.” He swept away 
and kept down arrears with a vigorous arm, and 
pronounced many sound judgments in important 
questions, affecting extensive legal rights. This 
must be set against that fearful addition to 
the severity of the penal code which origi- 
nated with Hardwicke, who made many felonies 
capital which had till then been only trans- 
portable offences; and among the number, for- 
gery. “ But,” adds Lord Campbell, to whom 
belongs the honourable distinction of being an 
ardent reformer of the penal law, “this bloody 
code did not reach its full measure of a till 
towards the close of the reign of George IIL, 
when it was defended and eulogized by Lord 
Eldon.” What bad law did that learned Lord 
not eulogize ? 

Hardwicke, now Lord Chancellor, and, in his 
own idea, a great statesman, sought to gratify the 
court, or the Queen, by his extreme zeal, against 
the citizens of Edinburgh, for the of 


Porteous. His bill went to repealing the city 
charter, razing the city and ng the 





‘crupulous, and lucky adventurer, in search of 


gates, - 
city guard. All this we notice to introduce” 
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Campbell’s very characteristic remark—*“ I can- | terposition of his, farther than implicit acquieseence and 


not justify ¢he manner in which Captain Porteous | tite approbation.’ She was supposed to be very stingy, 
and foolish stories were circulated to annoy her; but 


came to nie end— but no true Scotsman can sin- | , she would often smile at hearing of the.cold chine being 
cerely regret it.” turned and found bare, of the potted sawdust to re- 

Few anecdotes and no mots enliven the bio- | present lamprey, and of the want of Dr. Mead’s kitchen 
graphy of Lord Hardwicke. He married a clever | 0 b¢ added to Powis House; and ony, observe that, un- 


. . certain as was the time of the Lord Chancellor's dining 
young widow, who managed his household as and the company that would attend him, yet if it should 


frugally as Lady Eldon did that of her Chaneel- | }ap5en that he brought with him an ambassador or per- 
lor, and obtained as great a reputation for stin- | son of the highest rank, he never found a dinner or sup- 
giness, The lady herself averred that if her | per to be ashamed of.’ We may judge of the malicious 
husband ever by chance brought with him an | tra given to her domestic arrangements, however de- 


' > 1: ‘és navar | Serving of praise, by the charge against her of stealing 
ambassador, or person of high rank, he “never the purse in which the great Seal was kept to make a 


found a dinner or supper to be ashamed of;” counterpane. ‘The truth is, that this purse—highly deco- 

which John, Karl of Eldon, we apprehend, could | rated with the Royal Arms and other devices—by ancient 

not always have done. We quote Lord Camp- | custom, is annually renewed, and is the perquisite of the 

bell’s exoneration of the lady, for the sake of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, if he chooses to claim 
y it. 


memorable relic which her thrift and good taste Of the seven children of Lord and Lady Hard- 
preserved — " 


‘¢ Tis marriage with the young widow turned out most | centres wholly in the second son, the ‘faecom- 
auspiciously. They continued to old age tenderly at- plished, high-spirited,” and ill-fated Charles 
tached to each other. She contributed not only to his Yorke, who, for a few days, was trepanned into 
happiness but to his greatness. ‘ She often humorously holding the Great Seal, to the betrayal of his 


laid claim (as she had good right to do) to so much of the ata , 
merit of Lord Hardwicke’s being a good Chancellor, in | honour and principles; and who died, too pro- 


that his thoughts and attention were never taken from bably by his own hand, the regretted victim of a 
the ae of es os a private rapes of his | momentary weakness, where other Lord Chan- 
family—the care of which, the management of his money | P ir di 
matters, the settling all accounts with stewards and cellors would nave saenamnarvinndner tate: ocr 
others, and above all the education of his children, had and triumphed in it. ; 
been wholly her department or concern, without any in- ( To be continued.) 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE. 


By Mrs. Acton Trnpat. 








Non Turba, non vetat Crucis, 
Mortisque dire scandalum 
Inter furentes, quicrere 
Signo peremptum, milites— 


Tu prima Testis! Hyanus Ecclesice 8. Marie Magdalenes. 
Voer penitent of Bethany ! Laden with India’s fragrant spice, 
The fame hath spread of thee Twas all thou had’st te bring, 
To the earth’s utmost bound—where’ er An offering at the lowly shrine 
To Jesu bends the knee ; Of thy mocked God and King.’ 
Thy long repentance, quenchless love, Mary ! the painters picture well 
Thy sins by God forgiven, That wan sweet face of thine, 
Endear thee to each Saint on earth, The scattered hair, the upraised eyes, 
And angel bands in Heaven. That softly tearful shine— 
Mary! in that last darksome hour As though thine oft-repented sins 
Of agony and scorn, Yet lived in memory’s sight, 
When the stout-hearted and the bold And cast a chastening shadow o’er 
Denied their God forlorn— Thy faith’s triumphant light. 
Strong in thy deep humility, Mary ! full oft on history’s page 
_ Last at the cross was’t thou, A woman’s name hath stood, 
Gazing in adoration rapt As victor, queen, or martyr-saint— 
Upon the thorn-crowned brow! A glorious sisterhood ! 
Mary! first by the sepulchre And none more brightly shines than thine 
Thou wast at early dawn, Amid the loved of Heaven— 
Faith’s mighty jubilee to keep, The land-mark of the lost, that tells 
Hope’s resurrection morn ! Of hope, and sin forgiven. 








WOMAN’S MORN, NOON, AND EVENING. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 
lt was the dewy morning of the world ; The knight lay gasping throngh his steel-barred helm, 
It was the spring-tide of the human race ; The squire lay white in death and stern in pride, 

A golden-ringed and spotted snake was curled The king had fled his saddle and his realm, 
Around an infant's neck in fond embrace ; But woman watched her true-love knight beside. 
The full-maned lion lay beside the lamb : It was the purple evening of the world— 


A tawny, fire-eyed panther in green bowers At evening ti A 
, : ; f g time there shall be blessed light— 
Was to a milk-white fawn the foster dam ; War's blood-red banner by fair peace was furled, 





And woman gathered Eden's edorous flowers. And brotherhood’ s clasped hands with rings were bright; 
Tt was the scorching noon-tide of our star— | Men's homes were beautiful, and rich and high, 
Hot tropic summer suns oppressed the earth ; | And earth was blooming through her grassy leas, 


The beams of chivalry, like lances, far And over all there was a solemn sky, 





Gleamed_on a battle plain of woe aad cearth ; And woman sat with children on her knees, 


wicke, five were sons; but the interest of posterity 
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IRELAND AND HER PRESENT NECESSITIES. 


BY JOHN O'CONNELL, M.P. 


THE objections to an extension over Ireland of 
Tenant-right—that is to say, those objections 
which have even the appearance of validity—are 
principally as foliows:— 

First, That it would not be a relief to the cot- 
tier tenantry, but might, in fact, rather increase 
the power which mesne tenants—that is to say, 


in plain English, the farmers—have at present | 


over the class first named, and which they are 
(not without some justice) charged with abusing. 

Second, That there is nothing in the Tenant- 
right to prevent the landlord from so increasing 
his rent as to destroy the market value of the 
holding, by frightening off those who would pur- 
chase. 

Third, The formal, and yet to a certain extent 
the substantial, difficulty of how and when first 
to set the system agoing in localities where no- 
thing of the kind has yet been known. 

The objections to the other propositions for 
improving the relation between landlord and te- 
nant must also be stated, as a settlement is scarcely 
to be hoped for, save upon a balance of difficulties 
attending the various remedial schemes proposed. 

To what is commonly called the “ Compensa- 
tion for improvement’’ scheme, the following is 
objected: — 

First, The difficulty in agreeing as to what are 
improvements. 

Second, In fixing what should rightfully be 
the landlord’s share of the profit on the improve- 
ments, and what should be the tenant’s. 

Third, In arranging the means of adjudicating 
or arbitrating between landlord and tenant upon 
these points. 

One other proposition is put forward occasion- 
ally as a separate scheme, and occasionally as 
inerely a portion of either of the schemes we have 
been noticing—we speak of the suggested re- 
striction of the power to recover rent to cases 
where there is a lease, the duration of that lease 
to be, at any rate, above twenty years. 

We need not delay on this very fair-seeming 
preposition, as there is plainly not enough of 
comprehensiveness about it to cover the whole 
extent of the landlord and tenant difficulty in 
Ireland, while neither is there anything to pre- 
vent its being made an incident or adjunet to the 
measure finally adopted for that purpose. 

On a review of these plans, with their difficul- 
ties, a preference by parties who would otherwise 
incline to the Tenant-right, is sometimes given to 
the “compensation’’ scheme, for what certainly 
appears a very common-sense reason, viz., that 
the landlords of Ireland favour more the latter 
than the former, and therefore will less employ 
against its enactment the very considerable influ- 


ence in the Legislature whieh they undeniably © 


possess, 
But, after all, the amount of assent they have 
really given to any scheme for tenaut-compensa- 








tion and tenant-encouragement is of very little 
practical value. The absurd intricacies of Lord 
Stanley's plan in 1845, and the equally absurd 
intricacies of Lord Lincoln’s better-designed, but 
equally inefficient proposal of last session, did not 
even for the very moderate extent to which their 
proposers appeared to imagine they could work, 
carry with them the goodwill of the landlords— 
nay, they received a contemptuous toleration at 
their hands, only on account of their glaring and 
hopeless defects. 

Something must be done to coeree the land- 
lords, or else the Legislature will, by its conduct, 
proclaim to the world that the professions which 
have so loudly been made, of goodwill towards 
Ireland, and of a desire at length to apply a 
searching remedy to what has so well been called 
her “ monster-misery,’’ were words without sub- 
stance—aggravating by insult the intolerable 
evils of her existing condition. 

Men are not ordinarily found disposed to give 
up power of their own good will. The sad anti- 
pathies of sect and race which have rankled be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Lreland must increase 
this indisposition on the part of the former to 
yield up any real amount of their present illimit- 
able power over the latter. The Legislature, 
therefore, we repeat, must, to some extent, coerce 
the landlords. 

If compulsion, then, is to be exercised upon the 
landlord, it should be that which has least doubt 
about it, of its ultimate benefit to himself. In 
the evidence on Tenant-right, the witnesses most 
adverse to that custom were compelled to confess 
that, under any circumstances, where that custom 
prevailed the landlord was sure of his rent. There 
was also an unexcepted testimony to the feelings 
of peace and security which grew up, and were 
maintained, wherever it existed. Such benefits 
as these are predicated from the “ compensation” 
scheme, only after the very mystified, very com- 
plicated, and very vexed question, or questions, 
of the respective degrees of profit, and of the 
manner of adjudicating these profits, shall have 
been satisfactorily resolved. 

There is no agreement, not to say universal, 
but even to any appreciable extent—there is no- 
thing at all defined—upon these questions. Until 
such agreement and definition shall be come to, 
it is natural that we should look first to a system 
which has been tried, and where tried, has been 
found to work well for all. 

The answers to the objection that the sab-te- 
nants will not reap a benefit from Tenant-right 
(an objection, by the way, to whieh every plan yet 
proposed for settling the land quarrel im Ireland 
is equally liable) is simply, that that objection 
refers itself to a diseased state of society, curable 
only by measures of general policy, of which the 
plans for ameliorating the relations between land. 
lord and tenant (important though that subject 
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is) must necessarily be subsidiary and subordinate 
parts. 

If the farmers exercised tyranny over sub- 
tenants, it was owing to the same causes which 
enabled landlords to exercise tyranny over them- 
selves, namely, that in the impoverished and ex- 
hausted condition of this country, the industrial 
classes have no other scope for their industry save 
upon the land. 

Were manufactures and commerce flourishing 
in Ireland, the overflowings of industry would 
divert themselves into these channels—agricul- 
ture would be relieved of the excessive pressure 
of population upon it—and the competition for 
small holdings being thus naturally diminished, 
the temptations and opportunities for oppression 
of the farmer or cottier tenant respectively, would 
be correspondingly decreased. 

Until the newly-opened resources of commer- 
cial and manufacturing employment shall have 
been sufficiently developed, a certain amount of 
interference with the absolute power of the far- 
mer would be justifiable, inasmuch as the State 
having interfered for his benefit with the land- 
lord, he, therefore, in his turn, should be com- 
pelled to recognise some species of Tenant-right 
in his sub-tenants. 

Of course, if it be said that the great general 
measures of remedial policy to which we have 
alluded as certain to take the pressure of compe- 
tition off the land, are not to be expected, our argu- 
ment falls to the ground, but with it falls the entire 
framework of society and social order in Ireland. 

To the second objection, namely, that the land- 
lord can so increase the rent of a holding as to 
deprive the Tenant-right of its fair marketable 
value, the answer is:— 

First, That the general practice has been that 
the landlord has not attempted thisincrease. But 
there is also evidence that, even where he has in- 
creased the rent, so great is the attraction of 
security which a recognised Tenant-right possesses 
for the peasant, that the marketable value does 
not by any means proportionably decrease. The 
fact is, that the landlord is ordinarily too anxidus 
to get his arrears, which can only be paid him out 
of the purchase-money, to interfere much with 
the bargain made by the defaulting out-goer. 

If the leaders of Parliamentary parties are to 
be at all credited, there is a general disposi- 
tion to do something, at all events, towards faci- 
litating and encouraging the granting and ex- 
tending of leases; and this, together with the 
diminution which (from the before-mentioned 
general remedies) we anticipate in the present 
extravagant competition for land, will tend far- 
ther to restrain the extreme exercise of the land- 

ord’s power, 

The objection of the formal, and yet to a cer- 
tain extent the substantial difficulty of how and 
when first to set the system agoing in localities 
where nothing of the kind has yet been known— 
is not without its difficulties ; but still, we con- 

end less in number and magnitude than those 
of any proposition for arbitration on a tenant’s 
improvement. 





If the Tenant-right system be acknowledged 
good and applicable, as we contend it to be, the 
only really important question. is settled ; and it 
would be absurd to suppose that the talent and 
ingenuity of the statesmen and lawyers. of. the 
country could not devise a means for bringing it 
speedily and safely into general operation. ~~ 

Does any man who knows Ireland, and par- 
ticularly who knows Ireland at the present 
anxious junctare, for a moment doubt of the be- 
neficial effect, perhaps of the saving effeet, which 
in the present disturbed state of the popular 
mind would result from an announcement, that 
from and after a certain not very remote day, 
any rent-payer of Ireland, when compelled or 
desirous to give up his holding, would be entitled 
to receive a sum of money equivalent (as in the 
North of Ireland at present) to ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years’ purchase, from his successor, 
whether chosen by himself or by his landlord. 

Now, having dealt first, because apparently 
first in urgency, with the question of ameliora- 
ting, by positive enactment, the relations between 
landlord and tenant, we naturally come to the 
consideration of the great remedial measures, a 
portion of whose indirect effect, we have already 
said, would assist and favour the operation of 
those positive enactments. 

What are proposed ? 

The Times, with stunning iteration, jars out 
incessantly, ‘‘ Extend the Poor Laws! extend 
the Poor Laws!’’ To this proposition it might 
be enough for the present to answer, that a 
period when the lands of Ireland are incurring 
such grave liabilities as they are, from the mea- 
sures in progress for the employment and sus- 
tenance of the people during the calamity that 
has now a second year afflicted Ireland, is singu- 
larly inappropriate for charging them still far- 
ther and in perpetuity 

But, irrespective of the foregoing consideration, 
it would be a wanton act, indeed, to force an 
extended Poor Law upon Ireland, while in Eng- 
land itself the great problem of a good system is 
as far off from solution as at any time during 
all the experiments, modifications, shifts and 
changes by which that solution has been at- 
tempted since the times of Elizabeth. What 
says the Edinburgh Review of last October upon 
this subject ? 


‘* We hope England will not impose upon Ireland insti- 
tutions of which the utility is questionable. Such are the 
powers of mischief of the English Poor Law,’ that it 
threatened, not twelve years ago, to destroy the industry 
of the most laborious, the wealth of the richest, and the 
morality of the most civilised nation in Europe. * * * 
The mischief went on steadily increasing, Government 
after Government tried vain expedients, or looked on in 
inactive despair. At length the almost despotic power 
given Lord Grey’s Government by the first Reformed 
Parliament enabled it to apply a partial remedy. The 
Poor Law Amendment Bill was. passed, and the plague 
was stayed, but not eradicated.’’ 


The following are the sums expended for the 
poor from Lady-day, 1836, when the “‘ amended” 
Law may be said to have come into full opera- 
tion, until the last return :-— ‘ 
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: weer 4,576,965| charges, charges 

pag > seam 4,911,498| on removal of 
4945, '5,039,703/ — paupers, dc. &c. 

é Thus, it will be seen, that during a period not merely 
of profound tranquillity, but of prosperity, the expendi- 
ture has gone on increasing, until, in eight years, it has 
risen nearly twenty-five per cent. If its advance be not 
checked, it must in time eat away the whole rental. * 
* ® Of all the dangers to which we are exposed, those 
connected with the Poor Law are the most threatening. 
Scotland and Treland are bound to study the experience 


of England, not as an incentive, but as a warning : 

If, in despite of reason, experience, and jus- 
tice, the extended Poor Law were to be fixed 
upon [reland, her revenue-contribution, already 
so small in amount, would be speedily much les- 
sened by the diminution of the consumption and 
use of taxed articles, from the increased poverty 
of the people. The pauper emigration from Ire- 
land to this country would enormously increase, 
from the impossibility of adequate support at 
home ; and the imperial coffers would be drained 
with the heavy and permanent applications to 
them, and the enormous expenditure indispen- 
sable for the keeping together the framework of 
Government and of society in that country. 

The “reclamation of waste lands’’ is next 
spoken of ; and doubtless there is much to recom- 
mend it, not as a panacea, not as a cure—exten- 
sive and permanent—such as some people regard 
it, for all the ills afflicting the Irish population ; 
but as a means of procuring a breathing time ; 
within which to examine and decide upon the 
reai measures that will socially regenerate Ire- 
land. 

We do not purpose at present to enter into the 
details of reclamation plans. It is sufficient for 
the moment to say, that the Reports of Parlia- 
mentary Commissions and Committees, testify- 
ing to the comparatively easy and profitable im- 
provability of the Irish waste lands, are con- 
firmed by the testimony of every private person 
who has had practical knowledge of the subject. 
The only but great defect which is about them is, 
that theirs must necessarily be a process of | 
SOME time, and can neither supply to the require- 
ments and necessities of the existing population, 
nor keep pace with its annual increase. 

There is a point connected with this which re- 
quires immediate attention. Itis as to the course 
to be pursued with reference to money matters. 

Is Ireland to be made to pay back the money 
advances—past, present, and future—which the 
existing emergency did and does necessitate ? 

We can imagine the scornful shout with which 


ee ire a of law 





the putting of a question on such a subject will 
be met in most English quarters. The Times, | 
with its usual “ sucking-dove”’ amenities on Irish | 
matters, will protest against even entertaining it, 
lest thereby encouragement be given to “ Celtic 
cupidity and fraud!’’ And yet, despite of the 
Salmasian bolts of “the Thunderer,” it is but 
fair to let Irish opinion and Irish argument on 
the question be fully made known, and treated 
with the cheap respect of a hearing—no matter 
how decisively the public mind in this country 





may be made up to insist upon the bond. 
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The present mischiefs of her state are not 
Ireland’s own contriving. Had she controlle 
the legislation affecting her interests, she would 
be justly chargeable with their present decay, 
But, for forty-six years, England has had. the 
mastery over Irish matters and Irish opinions ; 
and on her, therefore, the blame should fairly be 
laid. On this general score alone, she owes re- 
tribution, and can now make i_ oy liberality in 
the money-supplies required by the crisis, 

But Ireland does not shun to state particulars 
of her claims, if called upon to do so, The fol- 
lowing are the leading features of her money- 
case :— 

The enormous excess of British over Irish debt 
at the Union left the British minister no excuse 
for their consolidation; and accordingly it was 
arranged that the two debts should continue to 
be separately provided for. The active expendi- 
ture of the empire (2. e. the expenditure elear of 
charge of debts) was to be provided for, in the 
proportion of two parts from Ireland to fifteen 
from Great Britain. These proportions were to 
cease, the debts were to be consolidated, and the 
two countries to contribute indiscriminately by 
equal taxes, so soon as the said respective debts 
should be brought to bear to each other the pro- 
portions of the contributions—viz, as two to fif- 
teen—provided, also, that the fiscal ability of 
Ireland should have come to bear a nearer pro- 
portion to that of Great Britain than it did in 
1800. Now, the two to fifteen rate of contribu- 
tion was denounced at the time, by Irishmen, as 
too high for Ireland, and afterwards so admitted 
by the British ministers themselves. Its conse- 
quence was, to exhaust and impoverish her to 
such a degree, that her debt, in sixteen years, 
increased nearly 230 per cent., while the British 
increased not quite 60 per cent, This dispropor- 
tionate and unjust increase of the Irish debt 
brought about the two to fifteen proportion be- 
tween it and the British debt. 

Advantage was taken of that one single branch 
of the contingency contemplated in the Union 
Act, although the other branch of the contin- 
gency—viz. the nearer approach to equality of 
the respective abilities of the two countries—had 
not only not occurred, but, by the confession of 
the English ministers themselves, in 1816, the 
very contrary had occurred—namely, Ireland 
had become poorer than before, while Great Bri- 
tain had actually increased in capital and_re- 
sources. 

Advantage was taken of that single branch of 
the contingency, to consolidate the debts, to do 
away with all measures of proportionate contri- 
bution, and place the purse of Ireland, without 
restriction or limit, in the hands of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; thenceforward to 
take from it, and apply as he liked, every penny 
it did then, and might at any future time contain, 
and deprive Lreland of all chance of benefit from 
any surplus of revenue thenceforward and for 
ever, pet 

The proper arrangement, in 1816, should have 
been a revision of the Union rates, lowering that 
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upon Ireland, and, of course, necessarily increas- 
ing, in some degree, the rate upon Great Britain. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goul- 
burn, who cannot be at all suspected of an undue 
inclination towards Ireland in fiscal matters at 
any period of his official and parliamentary life, 
did himself bear testimony to the grievance which 
this plan would have remedied. Speaking, in 
1822, to a motion of Sir John Newport’s relative 
to Irish finances, he said—‘“ The Union contri- 
bution of 2-17ths for Ireland is now CONFESSED, 
ON ALL HANDS, to have been unjust! ”’ 

It is pretended that Ireland has been more 
than compensated for all possible fiscal losses 
since 1800, by her continued exemption from 
several taxes to which Great Britain is subject. 

But the exemptions of Ireland consist only as 
to the land tax, the income and assessed taxes, 
and a portion of the excise duties, averaging 
about 1-14th of the whole revenue of excise ; 
and that the total sum paid by Great Britain 
under these four heads does not exceed, if it 
even approach, to twelve millions out of the 
average fifty-one or fifty-two millions of imperial 
expenditure. 

On the other hand, the excess of annual charge 
of the British debt, contracted before the Union, 
over and above that similarly contracted by 
Ireland, exceeds £16,000,000 (viz. Great Bri- 
tain, £17,700,000; Ireland, £1,240,000; excess, 
£16,460,000), and this upon the most favour- 
able view for Great Britain, of the ante-Union 
liabilities of the two countries. 

Therefore, it appears that, if Great Britain 
pay separate taxation, she does so by an amount 
less by one-fourth than what she ought to pay. 

And this, notwithstanding the income-tax which 
she pays, and which does not exist in Ireland. 
Before the imposition of that tax—viz., previous 
to the year 1842, the injustice to Ireland was far 
greater, as the separate payments of Great Bri- 
tain did not amount to one-half of the sixteen 
millions excess of rightful liabilities above men- 
tioned. It will, therefore, be easily seen that the 
operation, during 46 years, of the unjust fiscal 
arrangements noted in the foregoing summary, 
must have caused—taking not only principal, but 
interest and also compound interest, into account 
——an enormous aggregate of fiscal grievances to 
Ireland. 

It is no answer to this, to say that Ireland’s 
peeuniary contributions have been obviously so 
small that although these sixteen millions may 
have unfairly been made a common charge, they 
have really been met by Great Britain. The 
having made them a common charge was the 
grievance, as thereby the common expenditure 
was so much enlarged that the ability of Ireland 
was over-strained in the endeavour to make her 
bear her part of it. Had they been kept separate, 
as they ought to have been, the common portion 
of the annual expenditure would of course have 
been less by so much, and therefore the strain on 
Ireland would have been less. 

That there has been no compensation for this 
by remission of taxation, but rather an aggrava- 





tion, is evident from the following deductions from 
Parliamentary papers No. 305 of 1042, 573 of 
1842, and 652 of 1845, and generally from the 
annual Finance Accounts:— 











Relief of Taxation. Imposition of Taxation. 
Great Great 
Seieaie Ireland. Britain. Ireland. 
From 1809 ) 


inclusive. 

From 1815 
up to 1845, , |£47,114,574 |£2,664,090} 10,620,000 | £1,060,000° 
inclusive. ) 


up to 1815, oe ee ++ «+ |£30,000,000 |£4,450,000 





pe my } £47,114,574 |£2,664,090/ £40,620,000 |£5,510,000 

















Thus, up to and including last year (1845), the 
relief given to Ireland was, to that given to Great 
Britain, less than as 1 to 17, while Ler share of 
the taxes imposed has been higher than as 1 to 7. 

The tax reductions of 1846 were the corn duties, 
and those on certain articles of foreign import, 
chiefly those used in the production of manufac- 
tures. England is a larger consumer of bread- 
stuffs, it is needless to add, than Ireland, and, 
therefore, the relief in the respect of the corn 
duties must be more sensibly felt by her. The 
relief on articles of import, subsidiary to manu- 
factures, must also be more beneficial to her, as 
she has so many and such various branches of 
flourishing industry in that line, and Ireland has 
none save the linen trade, a branch not affected 
by these reductions. 

We are, therefore, entitled to say that the un- 
just disparity of taxation-relief existing at the end 
of the last year against Ireland has, if anything, 
been agyravated by the tax reductions of this 
vear, 

With regard to the assessed taxes, the Irish 
exemption, from which is made so much of, they 
were abandoned in Ireland simply in consequence 
of their failure of production. And in this parti- 
cular respect, as in all others, Great Britain has 
had the lion’s share of relief, viz.:— 





Assessed Taxes, Ireland, reduced 1818, £240,090 
Do. do. repealed 1216 to 1823,....... 296,000 





Total relief under these heads to Ireland, ...£536,090 





Assessed Taxes, Great Britain, reductions 
since 1816, ......... £2,584,514 
Total repeals of various kinds, since 1823,... 2,594,683 








Total relief to Great Britain, £5,179,202 


The Finance Committee of 1816 announced 
that at time there was “a very near approxima- 
tion” between the rates of the assessed taxes 
in the two counties. It is a striking illustration 
of the difference between them in point of wealth, 
that the product of only a portion of the English 
assessed taxes should exceed, nearly ten times, 
the product of the entire of those taxes in Ireland. 
In fact, it was expressly stated in Parliament, in 
1823, that they were finally taken off the latter 








* The abandoned spirit duty of 1842-3 is of course deducted 
in the Irish account, 
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country because failing in production. And in 
1842, another allusion was made to the same fact. 

Such are, as we have said, the leading features 
of the money case of Ireland ; on which is based 
the expectation in that country, that England 
shall not enforce repayment of the present ad- 
vances. 

The supporters of this case hold out a warn- 
ing, that if the attempt be made to enforce 
repayment, confusion will widely and generally 
ensue—disputes, litigations without end, violence, 
and, perhaps, bloodshed without limit ;—and that 
whether the attempt be or be not successful, it 
will have disastrous consequences to the revenue, 
inasmuch as the contributions of Ireland will be 
ruinously lessened. 

A large irrevocable expenditure is inevitable 
under any circumstances. To look after the bad 
debts will require all the disposable force, and 
heavily strain the resources of the empire. To 
recover but one-sixth of the arrears of Trish 
Chureh monies, some years ago, required a 
money-expenditure, on military and police, of 
more than double the amount obtained; and blood 
was plentifully spilled in the attempt. And even 
if suecess crown the effort, the drain will be so 
great upon the exhausted resources of the Irish 
community, that their ability to consume taxed 
articles must be seriously affected, and, conse- 
quently, the revenue produced by those articles 
must inevitably decline and fall away. 

it is farther urged upon the consideration of 
those who are to decide the important question of 
“ payment” or “ non-payment,” that the monies 
which have been and shall be advanced on ac- 
count of the present calamity, are in no way and 
by no means an addition to the capital of Ireland, 
but a replacement of what has been destroyed, 
viz., the capital invested in the potato crop, 
which maintained the people and paid their rents. 

If, then, the attempt be made to recall these 
monies—beginning with an instalment next year 

it requires to be shown how Ireland has so in- 
creased her capital, as not only to supply the 
maintenance of her people in future, and the dis- 
charge of her rent-obligations, but in addition, 
to furnish a sum representing a certain propor- 
tion of the capital necessary for those purposes in 
the present year. 

low, it is asked, has she increased her ca- 
pital? What measures for this purpose have 
been adopted, or are in contemplation? Should 
not their full development (if such measures 
there be) precede demand ; which—that develop- 
ment can alone, by any possibility, enable Ireland 
to meet and satisfy ? 

Reason, policy, and justice, it is therefore 
urged, combine to warn England from playing 
the clamorous creditor, and throwing away an 
opportunity to show her disposition of kind and 
friendly dealing with the distressed and dis- 
tracted sister-country. 

We now return to the question of the great re- 
medial measures for Ireland ;— 

Poor Laws, and reclamation of waste lands, 
we have before commented on, as comprisi og 
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nearly all the general propositions of auything 
approaching to a definite nature that have as yet 
been much brought under public diseussiow. 
Upon the subject of extending the Poor Law 
system in Ireland, as much has been already 
said as we have at present room for, with the 
exception of this short remark that it is de- 
sirable to bear in mind, viz., that the mo- 
ment the extended Poor Law shall come into 
operation in Ireland, not less than five mil- 
lions of people will have to (be supported ; 
mainly, of course, by what is known as out-door 
relief ; and this in a country which has been ac- 
knowledged in parliament by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Chancellor Goulburn, to be too poor to 
bear the burthen of the Income and Assessed 
Taxes! 

With reference to the other measure—viz., 
State reclamation of waste lands—we repeat that 
it is a plan which, in any or all of the thousand 
shapes under which it has been advocated, is 
scarcely to be considered as_other than a forced, 
partial, andtemporary remedy, likely to be speedily 
outstripped by population, and at best giving but 
a short breathing time to look about us for some- 
thing better. 

All changes upon these two measures, and 
modifications or combinations of them—such as 
giving permanency in any way to the Labour 
Rate system now in activity—state-management 
of private properties—will be found open, in va- 
rious degrees, to the objections already urged, and 
to several others peculiarly incident to them- 
selves. 

What, then, is to be done ? 

First.—Secure to yourselves the time for doing 
anything. Get this by temporary measures, Let 
the men of war itand their useless guns, and go, 
on merchants’ account, or on the Government ac- 
count, to what food-markets are yet open to us, 
and bring back what may keep the people alive 
during the awful months before us. Make what 
improvements experience may suggest in the 
working of the temporary Labour Rate system, 
Interfere, for the benefit of both, and for the peace 
of the country, between landlord and tenant. 
Experimentalise, to any extent you choose, upon 
waste lands ; and then avail yourselves of the time 
you may have thus gained, to cast about for the 
means of laying the foundations, deep and solid, 
of your permanent remedy. 

Money—money—money—the sinews of war, 
but equally the sinews of prosperity in peace—is 
what is wanting. Not Treasury grants doled out, 
or shovelled out, at emergencies, to be inevitably 
much wasted—no dram-drinking by habit ; but 
a fair and regular action of the natural stimulants 
of the body-politic. 

The money-capital of Ireland is in part drained 
away from her ; in part hoarded up, or otherwise 
unhealthily stagnant. Absentees take five mil- 
lions annually out of the country. The absence 
of rich consumers re-acts upon industrial enter- 
prise, making it deeline and fade away. Manun- 

faetures thus gone, the classes who would have 
found labour upon them, and, consequently, a 
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comfortable subsistence by wages, are necessarily 
compelled to swell the crowd pressing for a bare 
subsistence upon land. 

Not only is the increase of capital thus checked, 
but the manufacturing products yet required by 
the Irish community have to be bought from 
another country, and paid for in hard money. 
This swells, by some millions more, the drain ; 
and then come a thousand minor issues, in the 
payments of interest on mortgaged estates, pen- 
sions on the Irish establishment, quit and crown 
rents, and other gleanings from the Irish revenue 
in ordinary times, after the reduced government 
expenditure in Ireland is provided for. In skort, 
eight or nine millions are but a moderate estimate 
of the combined amount of a!i these items of 
drain ; and this, be it remembered, from a country 
which, on taxes equally imposed on both coun- 
tries, is able to yield no higher a sum than four 
millions ; whereas the British receipts are nearly 
forty millions ! 

The Irish money-capital not drained away is 
in small private hoards, or in the Savings’ Banks, 
with the humbler classes ;—and in building specu- 
lations (small fourth and fifth-rate houses), and 
the public funds,—with the classes above them. 
The decay and nearly total destruction of manu- 
factures in Ireland precludes or renders unsafe 
any more profitable investment. 

Under these circumstances it is idle to expect 
that there can be vigour and healthful action in 
the body-politic. A change must be effected in 
these circumstances—an entire and total change: 
otherwise no change in the results, save that 
from bad to worse, is rationally, or possibly, to 
be expected. 

How, then, is capital to be retained, made to 
circulate, and increased in Ireland ? 


Check the drains first of all. Dr. Johnson’s | 
illustration of the word absentee, by reference to | 


Treland, should never be forgotten. 


‘* Absentee:—One who is absent from his station, or 
employment, or country.’’ ‘‘ A great part of the estates in 
Ireland are owned by absentees, and such as draw over 
the profits raised out of Ireland, refunding nothing.”’ 


Why should the absentees be “absent from 
their station” at this frightful period, when the 
energies of every citizen of every class are needed, 
and ought to be given, to bring their country safe 
through her perils? Why should they be “ ab- 
sent from their employment ”—their rightful em- 
ployment : taking care of the people by the sweat 
of whose brows their luxuries have been supplied ? 








Why should they “ draw over the profits” of the 
land away from her, and refund her nothing, in 
this her distress, save some such bounteous gift 
as the three pounds which an absentee landlord 
recently remitted towards the distress in the dis- 
trict where his extensive property lay. 

Where that lusus natura, a well managed 
estate of an absentee, is really to be found, it 
assuredly will not be the worse managed by reason 
of his personal residence there. And large as may 
be the subscriptions which a few, we fear a very, 
very few indeed, may have sent over to Ireland, 
their personal expenditure is due in addition at 
the present crisis. 

By getting the absentees back, the heaviest 
item of direct drain of money from Ireland will 
at once be checked; and the beneficial results to 
industry in every branch, from the largely in- 
creased expenditure in that country, will speedily 
manifest themselves. 

Meantime Government have something in their 
power. In ordinary years there is a sum ave- 
raging £600,000 or more, remitted from Ireland 
to the British Exchequer, after providing pay 
and maintenance of the large military force, de- 
fraying the cost of the Ordnance Establishment, 
the Judicial Establishment, Vice- Regal Court, 
and Secretaries’ departments, &c. This sum is 
part of Ireland’s contribution to the general ex- 
penditure of the empire. Increase the items of 
that general expenditure in Ireland, and the Irish 
money will be spent on the same objects as now, 
with no loss to the empire, but with a gain to im- 
poverished Ireland. Dockyards, and a division 
oi the fleet in Irish harbours, would come under 
one obvious item of the transferred expenditure, 
and others are so equally obvious that we need 
not here delay with their enumeration. 

The question which may naturally be asked 
here is, How are the absentees to be induced to 


| return ? Coaxing and beseeching them to do so 


will scarcely effeet this object. Are they, then, 


| to be taxed; and if taxed, to what extent ? 


The Repeal party in Ireland are very ready to 
answer this, and say, that without abjuring for 
the future Irish Parliament the right and power 
to use even the harsh and forced measure of a 
personal tax to compel residence, their cherished 
project of “Repeal” contains within itself the 
means of dispensing with compulsory means. 

We defer the examination of this assertion to 
the next number of this Magazine, in which we 
propose fully to state the case, which, as Irish 
Repealers, we make in favour of this object.* 





BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY.—No. I. 


THE DEATH OF JAMES III. 
Ir was a low and lonely house, hard by old Milton Moss, 
Where Scotia’s conquering standard floats o’er Bruce's battle cross ; 
And Bannockburn, its classic ground spreads to the wandering eye, 
’ Mid circling hills, mute witnesses of blood and victory. 


A Kiya, upon a frantic steed rushed on from Torwood green, 


His pallid hue and 


were desperate, I ween ; 


Across the stream, with sudden bound, the clattering hoofs have sped— 
Down drops that corse-like thing, and in that lowly house is laid, 





* We need scarcely say that we oppose the repeal of the Legislative Union —EZd. 7. M. 
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BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Can this be he! the son of him who wore rue Fiery Fac, 
Who died at Roxb’ ro’s thundering siege—a lion of his race— 


The while his bold undaunted Queen aven 
Batter’d, and took, and to the earth raz 


her husband’ s fall, 
down that castle tall! 


That steed a monarch might bestride, where fleetness slays or saves— 
But not a timid King like this—the dupe of fools and knaves— 

Of stalwart breed, of matchless speed, well worthy of its sires— 

The gift of Scotland’s bravest knight—Lord Lixpsax of the Brres ! 


Scaree from a rising ground had James seen border battle spread— 
First in the van his youthful son, and lion-ensign red— 

When doom prophetic smote his heart, and conscious guilt his soul— 
Dashing his spurs to rowel-head, he fled without controul! 

Forth went a dame to Bannock-well, as thus the monarch sped, 

But midway left her water-pail, and, fleet with terror, fled:— 

Shying, the grey steed leapt the stream—‘‘ Heard ye the armour ring ¢”’ 


‘* Now who art thou, poor, shatter’d man ?’’—** This morn I was your hing! 


Ah! where be they, the flattering herd, that swayed the monarch’s mind 
’Mid duleet strains so musical, with sciences refined, 

And gorgeous plans for Gothic shrines, and feats of magic skill, 

And daring eyes that, in the stars, read destiny at will? 

And where may be his glittering hoard of golden treasures, wrung 

From subjects murmuring sullenly, with scarce restrained tongue ? 

But hush! He stirs! The quivering lips are parted by a sigh ; 

And opens, with a frigid stare, his vacant, cold, grey eye! 

Back to the scenes of boyhood’s years his wandering thoughts have fled ; 
Grave Kennepy’s him tutoring, whilst gay Boyps round him played :— 


v9? 


‘* My mother dear !’’ thus murmured James. 


‘* What is it that thee ails ? 


Sin not! nor shaine us more with that dark Hepburn of Hailes! 

‘* And thou, my youngest brother Marre! thy blood is on my head! 
From thee it was I fled the field! Ah! would thou wert not dead! 
And, Axsaxy! I feared thee, too, thou gay and gallant lance, 

Yet rather would I thou wert Aere, than slain in tilting France! 

‘*Go, Scnevaz! scan ‘the House of Death,’ and tell what danger now 
From breth’ren dead and perished, assails this kingly brow? 

Let Cocuran’s bones, on Lauder Bridge, bleach in the twilight dew— 
No fane he ever planned could shield him from yon rebel crew! 


‘* Let Rogers’ silver cord be snapt! I need its strains no more; 
Let Anpro Woon’s tall A’mirals be tost, as wrecks, ashore; 


They’ ve ta’en my castles! one and all! 


Both gold and safety gone! 


My nearest kin—my very son—conspires against my throne! 

‘¢ E’en Saaw of Savenie—he whose faith was yet my latest hope— 
Holds mine own Stirling for the foes with whom I dare not cope! 
Oh! burst my breaking heart to hear Edina’s heavy news! 


Both hold and gold surrender’d there! 


O! ’tis too much to lose! 


‘¢ Thus hopes are ’whelmed, like sinking ships, with one last sudden lureh— 
One consolation lingers yet—I ever loved truz Cuvren!”’— 

‘* Nay!”’ cried a stern, harsh voice behind—‘‘ James! I’m—no matter whom— 
I'll tell thee, then, with this death blow! I’m of the Hovss of Homs! 


‘* How likest thou a Border shrift ?’’ 


‘* God! what a death to die!’’ 


Gasped Scotland’s James, with sinking voice and ghastly, glazing eye: 
_ And there, in that poor mill-house, was the King of Scotland sped, 
Nor traced they e’er the secret spot wherein his bones were laid! 


Macpvurr 





AN EVENING REVERIE. 


As I view thy blue eye beaming 
With ray of softest light, 
As ’mid the skies ’tis dreaming, 
’Mid the starry islets bright ; 
While round thee Autumn’s twilight flings 
Its mellow tints, and the ring-dove sings 
To the fast-closing shades of the night: 


As I gaze, an entrancing feeling— 
The soul’s unbidden flight— 
Comes o’er my senses stealing, 
And wraps them in delight. 
Far, far from earth I seem to roam, 
To the realms of thought—to the moonlight’s home, 
With thee, a fair angel of light! 
Far, far aloft we’ re straying, 
O’er a sea of azure bright, 
Where silvery beams are playing 
"Mud the golden isles of light: 





We gaze upon the mighty spheres, 
And sounds seraphie meet our ears, 
As we hurry along in our flight. 


On ! in our flight still soaring, 
Through heaven's own climes we fly, 
Where myriads are 
The Power that reigns on high ; 
And sweetest odours fill the air, 
And pain ww J are banished there, 
And unh of hopes blight the sigh. 


Hark: Is’t an angel speaking ! 
That voice so soft and sweet, 
As if through heaven "twere seeking 
No ear but mine to meet? 
It comes again, that silvery tone! 
So like !—It is, naa 
None else were half so exquisite! 
on R. H. P. 
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THE ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT. 


Wnhewn the British farmers’ friends began to be | pensation Bill of 1845, Lord Stanley remarked 
converted, twelve months since, under the tuition | that a similar custom resembling “ tenant” right 
of Sir Robert Peel, it was remarked that the con- | existed in some parts of England ; and had been 


formists amongst the great landowners of Ulster 
were considerably over an average. Many of 


| 


] 


these noblemen and gentlemen, like Lord Ashley | 


and the Earl of Ellesmere, have been real con- 


verts of Manchester and Tamworth; but others | 


were said to be actuated by remembering that the 
tenant-right stood between their rent-rolls and 
foreign corn, The tenure of land, indisputably 


| 


the great Irish question, next to food, has been | 


discussed in each session of the present Parlia- 
ment; but the Tenant-Right of Ulster, although 
its most remarkable and interesting feature, has 
been almost entirely overlooked. Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, in several successive sessions, has 
pressed the Tenants’ Compensation Bill on Par- 
liament, with such success, that, in 1845, Lord 
Stanley introduced a measure of his own, so bad 
in quality that it was withdrawn; and, in last 
session, the Earl of Lincoln brought in a better, 
but still imperfect measure, which fell aside, in 
the confusion of business, at the close of the ses- 
sion. During these discussions, the Times and 
other journals referred to the Tenant-Right of 
Ulster in terms of the greatest disapprobation ; 
as a scheme devised by the farmers of that pro- 
vince to usurp the lawful property of helpless 
landowners. An association for the protection of 
distressed landowners seemed as natural and 
necessary an institution as any of Mr, Bond Cab- 


bell’s plans of benevolence, or as the society for | 


the relief of distressed needlewomen. It is, there- 


fore, a bold step of the newspapers in the interest | 


of the English tenant farmers, to describe, by the 


term “ tenant-right,” a leading idea in their ar- | 
° . | 
ticles, from the date of the last Corn Law ; even | 


although, on examination, their theory resolves 
itself into nothing more substantial than a harm- 
less nineteen years’ lease. This description of 
tenant-right has no affinity to the existing custom 
of Ulster. A tenant-farmer there is absolutely 
the joint-proprietor of his acres; and they are 
openly sold in the market at his demise, or by 
himself on his retirement from farming. Their 


sale is advertised in the newspapers, their value | 
forms part, and in the majority of cases the most | 


valuabio part of the farmer’s property; while in 
insolvencies the tenant-right is recognised, va- 
lued, and sold, for the benefit of creditors. The 
farmer is, in point of fact, part-proprietor with 
the original landowner—under this exception, 
that the tenant’s portion of the private property 
is not secured by statute law, but upheld by 
the custom of the country. 
of leases all farmers are familiar, but this custom 
applies not only toleaseholders, but also to tenants- 








at-will. A man cannot enter on a farm in Ulster | 


without purchasing and paying for the previous | 
wild and natural state. The colonista had to 


tenants’ right; but he calculates on again effect- 
ing a sale when circumstances induce him to quit 


enforced there at common law, but he proposed no 


scheme for securing this property by statute, The 
Earl of Lincoln’s bill was equally defective in 
this particular; although a leading member of 
the Cabinet asserted that no statute law existed 
on this subject. Even Mr, Sharman Crawford's 
bill, while recognizing the tenants’ claim to eom- 
pensation for future improvements, would afford 
no security for the property already acquired; 
in some cases by inheritance, but by the vast ma- 
jority of the holders through actual purchase. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, during the discus- 
sions of 1845, on the tenure of land in Ireland, ex- 
pressed his utmost satisfaction and delight with 
the working of the Tenant-right ; which, he said, 
converted the farmer’s land into his saving bank ; 
and in one of his recent manitfestos he claims a 
large credit for respecting this Tenant-right ; as 
if the noble Marquis had besought publie confi- 
dence by a certificate of honesty in his own hand- 
writing, and given under his own signature ; 
while his statement undoubtedly implies that 
some people are less serupulous regarding their 
neighbour’s property than the owner of Castle- 
reagh ; for a man never dreams of claiming 
credit for a practice observed by all his peers, 
The noble Marquis, however, very happily de- 
scribed the working of the Tenaut-right. It con- 
verts the farmer’s land into his saving bank, 
Ile pays a price on entry, and an annual rent ; 
while his leading object is not to draw all he can 
outof his land within a given time, but to raise it 
higher in the scale of improvement, with the 
purpose of increasing its selling price. And the 
recognition of the custom by statute is now only 
requisite to render the description of the noble 
Marquis accurate, and virtually convert the 
farm into a saving bank. At present, when 
a man has a few hundred pounds in a bank, he 


‘ean check for it with the same facility whether 


he votes for or against his landlord ; but many 
of the Ulster tenantry feel that if they voted 
against the agent’s candidate, their ‘“ Tenant- 
right” might be forfeited, and their bank become 
insolvent. They require express statute law to 
guard them from contingencies of this nature ; 
and their claim is perfeetly just and reasonable. 

The custom originated, probably, during the civil 
wars previous to the Revolution, when the owners 
of the greater part of Ulster held their lands in 


gift from the Sovereign, and kept them by their 
_ steel, The Eastern and North-Eastern counties 
With the sale | 


were divided amongst a few noblemen and mili- 


tary adventurers, who were bound to settle, on 
. oe , a 
their new estates, a certain number of families 


from Scotland and England. Internal dissensions 
had reduced a previously populous district to a 


build new houses, reclaim their fields, keep watch 


possession. Inthe discussion outhe Tenants’ Com- | and ward, and frequently do battle in the midst 
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of their labours, The original undertakers were 
therefore, fendered anxious, by necessity, to dis- 
charge one part of their contract, in clustering, 
round their towers and castles the stipulated 
number of men, to till their lands, and guard 
them from the inroads of * the wild Irish,’’ who 
struggled for possession of the country. Ulster 
was, strictly, a military colony, and the farmer 
kept his tenure with his life. Many leases were 
then granted, on lives renewable for ever, by per- 


THE ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT. 





| 


sous whose descendants would gladly cancel them | 


now, but the written letter remains. Undoubt- 
edly, at the time, some implied arrangement was 
formed with those colonists who did not obtain 
leases, by which they were allowed a permanent 
interest in their land, and its improvements, on 
payment of a small annual rent. This interest 
gradually grew into a marketable commodity ; 
and in a land where the farmer went forth, to 
plough or reap, with his life in his hand, the ar- 
rangement was perfectly equitable.. In the lapse 
of years, by sales and other means, the tenant- 
right spread, from the descendants of the original 
settlers, to all classes, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics; holding ground neither on lease nor 
from a middleman, but directly from the landlord, 
and evenfrom year to year. Some learned antiqua- 
rians trace the right to ancient feudal law, and 
it may have commenced at the East, in the days 
of the kings of Sodom, so far as we know. The 
practical and present questions are not how and 
where it began, but where does it exist ¢ what is 
it worth ? can it be preserved? and, should it be 
maintained ¢ 

A practice that has existed for one hundred 
and fifty years, and is neither immoral nor im- 
politic, should carry prescription. Even if it were 
shown to be ‘‘impolitic;” the interested persons 
should be compensated on its abolition. Slavery 
is immoral and anti-christian ; but we paid the 
West Indian planters for their slaves. Thetenant- 
right is perfectly moral, and we believe it to be 
highly politic; but if the farmers of Ulster are to 
lose it, they should receive its value. The Z%mes 
attacked it as a means of occupying their capital, 
and thus preventing them from cultivating the soil 
properly; but even these evils, if they exist, are 
not to be rectified at the cost of two or three 
hundred thousand industrious men and their fa- 
milies, The national debt may be an inconveni- 
ence, but honest men never propose repudiation 
as the remedy. 

There is no calculation of the property thus 
held in land by the farmers of Ulster; but we 
believe it is not under ten millions sterling. 
Several difficulties exist in making up an ac- 
curate calculation. The selling price from te- 
nant to tenant varies with the state of the land, 


with its position, and with the character of the | 


landlord, During the last two or three years, it 
has been so low as six pounds per acre; and we 
have known, in the same period, forty-three 
pounds per acre paid. At one period on the 
Downshire estates, farms sold as between tenants 
in some districts at twenty pounds ; in others, at 
thirty; and in a few so high as forty pounds per 
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acre. A late nobleman, who had the reputation 
of a good landlord, at one period intimated to his 
tenantry that he would confirm no sales made for 
more than ten pounds per acre. The 

viously paid had been £15, £20, and £25; and 
the nobleman had probably fifteen thousand acres; 
so by this anouncement, he abstracted one hundred 
thousand pounds from the property of his tenantry, 
and added it to his own private fortune. He thus 
placed a limit on “the saving’s bank,” checked 
agricultural improvement, and compelled prudent 
men to let down the character of their lands to 
the standard of ten pounds. This sum has, since 
that period, been taken for the average in Down- 
shire; although the price often rises higher, Last 
summer, we knew a farm of sixty acres, in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Britain's last resting- 
place, sold for £1200, although the annual rent 
was at the rate of 34s. per acre; and the owner 
intimated that on the expiry of the life by which 
the lease hung, the rent would be increased to 
42s. per acre. One half of the sum was supposed 
to stand for buildings, and the other half for the 
tenant’s right or good-will; but the buildings 
were not worth £600, while the land was worth 
more, although, by the mode of transfer, the real 
value was given for the land; and the arbitrary 
average of £10 was observed. 

The Devon Commission in 1844 perambulated 
Ireland from the Cove of Cork to the Giant's 
Causeway, examining farmers, land-agents, and 
proprietors on the tenure of land; and printed 
their evidence in several blue books of more than 
a thousand folio pages each. These books, like 
most Parliamentary volumes, cannot be said to 
have been published in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. They are for sale, but nobody buys 
them, They may be read, but few readers have 
sufficient daring to attempt the achievement, 
A man with a secret cannot place it in better 
keeping than by having it printed in some of 
these books, where the public will never find it 
out. The volumes of the Devon Commission 
contain, however, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation, and prove conclusively the value of the 
tenant-right to Ulster. 

It has raised the value of land, for it appears 
on evidence that the rent paid to the landowners 
is greater than in those parts of Ireland where no 
such participation of landed property exists. It 
secures the owner against arrears; for the value 
of the tenant right being always equivalent to five 
or six years’ purchase of the rent, he has the 
most convenient guarantee for any debts that the 
tenant may accumulate. It prevents those agra- 
rian outrages common in other districts, because 
the outgoing tenant is always a man of some 
property, and is very rarely the sufferer by eject- 
ment. It provides for the owner a tenant of 
capital or credit ; for the farmer must have con- 
siderable means before he ean even enter on 
twenty acres. It allows to the industrious man 
an abiding interest in the soil which he culti- 
vates ; and encourages his exertions by the surest 
of all inducements. It gives the tenant “ a sav- 
ings’ bank,” which should have no limit, into 
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which he can cast not only his shillings or his 
crowns, but every fragment of his skill, every half 
hour of his time, and every spare end of his 
strength. 

We do not intend to run over the thousand 
pages of the Devon Commission’s report relating 
to Ulster for evidence to support these positions. 
The entire volume is their proof. However 
strange it may sound in England and Scotland, 
yet the farmers of Ulster are joint proprietors to 
the extent of one-third in its soil, They have 
acquired that property by inheritance, by labour, 
or capital. It is protected by the custom of the 
country, by the conviction of many landowners 
that it works well for them, and by the fears of 
others. The agent of one nobleman states in his 
evidence that any attempt to destroy the tenant- 
right would convert Down into a Tipperary. 
Another gentleman intimates that a general in- 
fringement of the custom would cover the coun- 
try with confusion and blood. <A third declares 
that all the bayonets of the British army could 
not accomplish its abolition. The proprietors 
whose evidence is given acknowledge the tenants’ 
claim to this property, and express a very favour- 
able opinion of the practice. And yet the statute 
law of the realm declines to recognize it, while 
the Legislature commit the obvious blunder of 
leaving capital diffused over_a hundred thousand 
persons, and amounting in the aggregate to ten 
millions, without the slightest legal shield. 

There is one passage which we wish to quote 
from the evidence of Lieut.-Colonel Blacker of 
Armagh, page 457. 

**T have known land paying 25s. an acre bring £15 
for the Tenant right. For one farm on my property, 
near my house, of five acres, | knew £100 given without 
a lease. I never was more surprised in my life than when 
the young man that held it, and could not keep it, came 
to me and said, ‘Sir, I can get £100 for that farm of 
mine.’ I thought the fellow was telling a lie. I mounted 
my horse and went to the man that he said had promised 
to give it him, and said, ‘ Did you promise that man £100 
for his farm?’ and he said, ‘Sir, 1 would give it him to- 
night before to-morrew;’ and he did, and there was no 
lease. I gave the man a lease, and he is now about to 


sell, and there is a competition amongst those who would 


give him £100 for it again. There is meadow attached 
to it.” 


In the Times of Monday, the 21st December 
last, there are the following sentences:— 


** In that country (Ireland) your occupier is generally 
a man of straw. That is at least the rule. His stock is 
small, compact, and moveable. He can sell, or lend, or 
conceal, at an hour’s notice. Poor as he is, he contrives 
to look still poorer. so that a distraint always wears the 
invidious aspect of skinning a flint.’’ 

We make one further quotation from this Re- 
port, to flank the last extract, and take it from 
an occupier’s evidence, page 399:— 

— **] ought to state, perhaps, that every particle of im- 


provement, every stone upon my farm and every slate was 


put together by myself, and every drain was made and 
every tree planted out of my own pocket, and I did it 


curate over a considerable portion of Ircland ; 
and, as regards a large portion of the country, 
it must be absolutely false. The surprising con- 
trast is caused by this Tenant-right. In those 
provinces where it does not prevail, the farmer 
has no inducement to improve land without a 
lease, but with the assurance that dematids for’ 
additional rent will follow all his exertions like’ 
shadows. 
year by year. Money is drained ‘from the trea- 
sury for the execution of idle works, undertaken 
to prevent the starvation of thousands. Men 
are paid to cut up roads, merely for the purpose 
of giving them charity through apparent em- 
ployment ; and the land remains untilled, and 
millions of acres unreclaimed, because the land- 
lords cannot, while, without security, the farm- 
ers will not expend money. The Legislature 
alone can create this security ; and yet, in each, 
successive session, it trembles to approach the, 
subject—hesitates to grapple with the monstrous, 
evil, although Ireland is now “ the greatest diffi- 
culty’’ not merely of the Premier, but of the Chan-_ 
cellor of the Exchequer. Parliament has only 
to pass a Tenants’ Compensation Bill, to pro- 
vide security for the repayment of future la- 
bour and outlay to the tenantry, if they be ejected 
from their buildings, in order to secure ample 
employment without Government intervention. 
A measure of this nature would soon create a 
tenant-right in every part of Ireland, and pro- 
duce similar consequences to those resulting from 
the custom of Ulster. But there, a similar ora 
greater necessity exists for legislative interven- 
tion. The present proprietors may respect the’ 
tenants’ portion in the soil; but it does not fol- 
low that mortgagees, residing at a distance, and 
having no personal feeling on the subject, will be 
equally just. And it is said that notices to fore- 
close fourteen hundred mortgages have been given 
in the past year. The farmers of Ulster are 
naturally anxious on this subject, for attempts 
have been repeatedly made to erase this right ; 
and although defeated by outrage or the deter- 
mination evinced by the people, yet, except the 
open robbery of the funds accumulated by lives 
of toil and anxiety—often the sole inheritance 
and dependence of widows and orphans—nothing 
can be worse in the circumstances of any land, 
than a feeling that there is a power above the 
law, formed and crowned by the law’s negligence, 
Ireland presents many difficulties ; and not the 
least singular amongst its social phenomena is 
this agrarian co-partnership of the tenant with 
the landlord—existing for a century and a half— 
increasing through each successive generation in, 
value and magnitude, until it represents an enor-. 
mous capital, and yet unprotected by any statute, 
and having no sanction except the broad shield. 





of public opinion. England may grumble at. 
_Ireland’s weakness, and the demands made on 
_ the exchequer by her recurring years of famine—. 


with great confidence ; because, when I purchased, I paid but these drafts must increase, until the Legisla- 


| ture gives to the property of the poor the same 
guarantee, by law, that protects and covers the 
riches of the wealthy. 


a very high value for what I got, and I considered that I 


was to have the same right to remuneration.’’ 


The statement of the Times may be nes!) 


The burden of Ireland becomes heavier 
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PRETTY MARY. Lanter 


BY JOEN MERWYL, 


a's beautiful autumnal day of tho year 17—, several 
wayfarers met ata little Inn, in a small town of Franco- 
nia, not far distant from the borders of the Rhine. The 
French Revolution had already begun, but was not yet at 
its elimax of terror. The pernicious effects, however, of its 
example and spirit had spread over Germany, making it 
more unsettled and unsafe than it was previously, and thus 
rendering travelling a matter of no small risk to those 
whose fortunes and positions debarred them from a nume- 
rous attendance, and the comfort of their own carriages. 
Publie conveyances in those days there were none, or such 
as were of a description not to be lightly chosen or trusted. 
The usual mode of transporting oneself from one place to 
another was on horseback, and glad were those whom 
business called from their own fireside, to find compani- 
ons on their lonesome journey, willingly associating with 
such chance acquaintances as they met on their way, that 
seemed trustworthy enough to be allowed to share the 
perils of the long dreary roads of Germany, and of the 
unfrequent and lonely inns they were so often obliged to 
put up with. 

In the low, scantily-furnished, dirty stube of that al- 
ready mentioned miyht be easily distinguished, among the 
boors crowding the room, two travellers of the sort we 
have already alluded to, indulging in the substantial com- 
forts of a hearty meal. They sat at the upper end of a 
long table, on whieh were deposited sundry pots of beer, 
infallible accompaniments to the pipes which constitute 
the solace of a German’s relaxation. It was evident, by 
the style of their conversation, that, although thrown to- 
gether by accident, they had made much progress on the 
road to friendship, having already entered upon the chapter 
of confidences. Either drawn on by seerct sympathy, or 
by the pleasure most people find in talking about them- 
selves, and enlarging on their own affairs, certain it is 
they talked more leudly, and carelessly, than prudence 
warranted, considering place and time; unless, indeed, 
they fancied the thick smoke sent forth from many pipes, 
forming so dense an atmosphere around them, might no 
less dull the ear than it clouded the sight. Be that as it 
may, any curious listener might easily have become aware 
that the [tall, corpulent, old gentleman, whose large 
stomach and ruddy cheeks proved his devotedness to good 
cheer, and who handled his large ivory-headed whip with 
such an air of self. importance, was no other than the re- 
spectable steward of the Count of Rantzau, and that, 
having collected his master’s reuts on the large estates he 
possessed in the vicinity, he was carrying in his portman- 
teau this important sum to his lord, who then dwelt in a 
somewhat distant residence-town. The florid, rosy youth, 
opposite to him, with sentimental blue eyes and puffy 
cheeks, was a young bookseller of N—, who had but lately 
married the divinity of his college years. THe had been 
called from her side by an important and painful circum- 
stance—his only brether, likewise a bookseller in a 
Rhenian town, being on the eve of bankruptcy —and he 
was hurrying to him with a large sum, the produce not 
only of his own little property, but what he had been able 
to collect among numerous friends and relations; by 
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which timely help he hoped, he said, to snve his brother 
and perhaps enable him to repair all his losses. These 
sums were, likewise, contained in a portmanteau—a 
circumstance which explained why these gentlemen pre- 
ferred sitting on them, rough and uneasy as the seats 
might be, rather than trust them to the vigilance of their 
own eyes. 

**Since we have such dangerous charges under our 
care,” said the elder gentleman to his neighbour, ‘‘ were 
it not better to become companions on the road until wo 
reach the point where our ways must part? The times are 
bad, and the people not better; and in number, you know, 
there is security.’” 

‘IT am by no means anxious,’’ said the bookseller, 
‘‘for my horse is good and fleet, and I would trust to him 
for my safety were danger at hand; but it will, neverthe- 
less, be a great pleasure to me to have such agreeable 
society as will, I doubt not, dissipate the weariness of tho 
journey—my Dorothea will be glad, I am sure, to know I 
have fallen in with such respectable company.”’ 

The thought might, at the same time, cross the young 
man’s mind how much it would facilitate his flight, in case 
of an attack, should the robbers meet with such a piece of 
resistance as the heavy, well-fed steward might prove ; so 


| true is it that love of self is never for aa instant absent 


from man’s breast. 

‘* My horse may not seem very bright, or young,” said 
the steward, ‘‘ indeed how should it?—the Count of 
Rantzau affords me no better beasts than those, un- 
worthy any longer of his own stables, he turns out to 
grass; but knowing what occasion I might have for his 
services, I have tried, for some time past, what high feed- 
ing would do for my Klepper.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said a discordant, harsh voiee, that 
seemed to start from their elbows, and whieh first proved 
to them their effusions had not been without listeners, a 
fact somewhat disconcerting, ‘‘I am quite of your 
opinion; the more the merrier, and the safer too. As 
am journeying, I believe, along the same road: I readily 
propose myself as an addition to your number.” 

The Germans now looked more closely at the speaker, 
whose strong accent, although he spoke German fluently, 
betrayed, no less than his manners and person, his out- 
landish origin. He was, indeed, a singular looking per- 
sonage. At first glance one would immediately have set 
him down as a hunchback ; but on closer inspection, it was 
found that this impression was merely produced by the 
great disproportion between his large, ill-shaped head, 
square shoulders, long swinging arms, and his singularly 
short and attenuated under limbs. His countenance was no 
less striking than his person, and certainly nature had not 
bestowed it upon him as a.compensation. It bore a mix- 
ture of the ludicrous and the fieree ; and, although he con- 
trived to shade his face as much as possible, with his 
large, three-cornered hat, he could not neutralise the 
effect of his sharp, eager black eyes, that shone through 
the hazy atmosphere with fatiguing brilliancy and restless- 
ness. His complexion was of the darkest tint, and almost 
made the honest Germans suspect him of being — 
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although his large mouth, hooked nose, and pointed chin, 
strongly reminded them of an Italian Punchinello. His 
voice was as discordant as his features ; and there was a 
fidgetiness in his whole being, which, evidently, nothing 
but the deep interest he took in his neighbours’ conversa- 
tion could control. His apparel] was so worn and thread- 
bare as to add to the distrust so unfavourable an exterior 
was likely to produce ; and, doubtless, the steward would 
at once have negatived his proposal, but for two things, 
which, after a somewhat protracted deliberation, his mind 


managed to encompass. The first was, the stranger was 


not without his own treasures, or, at least, what might | 
be supposed to contain such—namely, two preposterously | 


large saddle-bags, and another singularly elongated pack- 
age, on which his eyes ever and anon rested with great 
complacency. Secondly, the old man thought that if there 
were any danger in the man’s company, he could not 
avoid it, even bya refusal. Slowly, therefure, and not 
without evident reluctance, he assented—a reluctance, 
however, which the stranger by no means seemed willing 
to netice. True, he was more chary of his affairs than 
the Germans had been, and contented himself with in- 
forming them that he was an Italian by birth, and anxi- 
ously awaited by a partner (but in what business he did 
not say) in the very town where the Count of Rantzau 
dwelt, and whither the old steward and his well-stuffed 
portmanteau were journeying. ‘The conversation soon 
flagged, for the Germans did not feel comfortable with 


their new acquaintance, whose vivacity, besides, lay more 


in gestures than words ; the boors were growing noisy and4 no end of the most diverting anecdotes to tell. a 
of the neble, the palace of the Prince, or the common ~~ 
hostelry of the town, seemed equally familiar to him, and | 7 
he laid the scenes of his stories with equal pleasure in 4 : 
Ile added greatly to the charm of these recitals hs 


disputacious over their beer, the room stifling, and the 
travellers tired ; so they prudently resolved to seek their 
rest early, that they might rise by times, having a long 
day's work before them. 

Their host now gave them the news that there was but 
one room free in the house, in which, however, there 
being many beds, they could all three be easily accommo- 
dated. ‘To this the travellers made no sort of objection ; 
indeed, they were too much accustomed to such difficul- 


tics on the road not to make light of them; and after | 


having seen to the comforts of their brutes, they withdrew 
together to their apartment. 

The Germans soon found it more difficult to sleep than 
they had anticipated. The little foreigner, far from being 
inclined to seek his bed, went prying about into every 
corner of the room, looked out at the windows, and 
opened the doors, as if it were for the mere purpose of 
shutting them again, walked to and fro with a hasty step, 
and contrived to knock about, or move every piece of fur- 
niture inthe chamber. Nor, when he at last condescend- 
ed to lie down, did his restlessness cease ; his bed creaked 
in accompaniment to the rustling of lis curtains, which he 
seemed to take a particular delight in pulling backwards 
and forwards. A mischievous child could not have been 
a more tiresome ¢r inconvenient companion to the sleepy 
Germans than their vivacious little acquaintance. 

In consequence of their troubled slumbers, the sun was 
high when they awoke the next morning. The Italian had 
already left the apartment, and our two friends had no 
time to lose if they would avoid being too late on the road. 
They began to hope their doubtful companion, displeased 
at their dilatoriness, had left them behind ; but they were 
svon undeceived by finding him quietly established at the 
ong table of the public room, where they had supped the 


previous evening, and on which the hostess was pow de. 
positing a comfortable morning repast, On contem. 
plating the meagre fare of the Italian, but too much in 
harmony with the state of his habiliments, the Germans 
were prumpted by their good nature to offer him a share 
of their own breakfast, which he joyfully accepted ; they 
bore him, doubtless, no small grudge for his wakefulness 
of the preceding night, but they contented themselves 
with the deterinination of banishing him from their room 
for the future, and otherwise treated him as cordially as 





| before. 

They proceeded with very few halts through the whole 
of along, weary day, emerging from woods merely to enter 
forests, with little or no variety ef view, and were but 
seldom cheered by the sound or sight of huinan habitation; 
for villages in those parts were rare and far between, 
When the young bookseller had sufficiently expatiated on 
the excellencies of his Dorothea, on the poetry of their 
past love, and their bright hopes for the future, and when 
he had made his friends admire the tobacco bag, wrought 
in pearls by her fair hand, expressly for his present trip, 
he had nothing more to say ; and the old steward had not 
sufficient breath to speak and ride at the same time, so 


associate the Italian. He now talked as glibly and as 
unceasingly as might have been expected from the vivacity 
of his temperament. Contrary to most men, he did not 
entertain his listeners about himself, and his immediate 
concerns ; but having travelled much, as it appeared, he had 
The castle 


either. 
by the inconceivable rapidity of articulation and gesture, 
the quaint grimaces, and broken German with which the 
whole was delivered. So ludicrous was the light he 
threw on all things, and so comical his own individuality, 
that he kept his companions in a perpetual roar of 
laughter ; what alone prevented that confidence to esta- 
blish itself between them, which is generally the result of 
merriment, was that ever and anon the Italian (and, as it 
seemed, more from habit than design) assumed in his man- 
ners something lofty and mysterious, which contrasted s0 





spired the Germans with strange doubts and fears ; and the 
idea of the supernatural more than once crossed their 
simple minds. 

Time sped swiftly in this manner, and their surprise, 45 
well as their concern, was not small, when they suddenly 
became aware how rapidly the sun was sinking behind the 
curtain of dark firs that yet surrounded them. They 
knew, by experience, that, however fine an autumnal day 
in their country, it closed in suddenly and with chill ; and 
they new dreaded lest darkness and the cold night aif 
would overtake them in the forest. The pull had beens 
‘long one for the horses of the Germans, which were evi- 
dently getting more and more fatigued, and lagged is 
proportion as the desire of their masters increased # 
hurry them forward. But it was not thus with the skele- 
ton charger of the Italian. Although his make was such 
| as to facilitate greatly the study of comparative anatomy, 
| had his master chosen to devote himself to it—and # 
| seemed likely his provender did not greatly swell th 





that the journey would have been dull indeed but for their | 
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strangely with the light strain of the moment, that it in- | 
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saddle-bags hanging over his shoulders—though his action attracted by the noise of the horses’ hoofs, appeared at 
was as wild and uncouth as his form, yet his courage | the threshold. This, of course, put an ead to further dis- 
seemed to augment with the necessity for it. With a | cussion ; but the travellers saw at a glance, that the 
long, tearing trot, nostrils snufting the air, and eyes as | building, though large, was in bad repair, and denoted 
jJuminous and strange as his rider's, he seemed expressly | either great misery or neglect. 





created for his use; and as he gradually gained upon his | Ah? is it you, pretty Mary ?” said the old steward, 
companions, the whole apparition gliding through the dark | greeting cordially the squalid female. 
firs, had something in it, to them, truly fantastic. The This exclamation caused the other two to gaze with 


Germans, on their side, spurred on their beasts so un- | more curiosity at the woman who stood before them ;— 
sparingly—for they by no means relished the notion of there was little, however, to justify the epithet ‘‘ pretty,” 
being left behind in the forest—that they succeeded in | so generously granted her by her old acquaintance. Po- 
joining him just at the point where a clearing had been  verty, ill health, and their invariable concomitant, filth, 
made, and emerging into better light, they saw him , seemed to have done their worst for her. Ler sharp, 
quietly surveying the prospect from the top of his saddle, | thin features, pallid yet sallow complexion, and wasted 
where he sat perched somewhat after the fashion of an figure, not much improved by the dirty habiliments hang- 
ape. He was evidently waiting for them. , ing loosely around it, did not betray even the past exist- 
‘IT think,” said he, as soon as they came within hear- | ence of those charms to which their companion so confi- 
ing, ‘‘ it is time to decide on our plans for the evening, | dently alluded. er eyes, alone—large, black, and 
for it is rapidly advancing.” 'lustrous—might have been a redeeming point in her face, 
You are right,” said the old steward, who, panting | had not the dark, heavy shades which ill health, or other 
and breathless, had his own reasons, however, for not | causes, had drawn beneath them, and the bold yet repul- 
suffering any one else to take the lead on this occasien. | sive expression they imparted to her whole countenance, 
‘Look there to the right; a little nearer to the next | diminished their beauty. The child was a faithful copy 
wood than that we have just left ; do you not see a large | of herself; and it was evident, whatever the influence 
farm-like building? It is an inn; and, though one of a that had blasted the parent tree, it had likewise wasted 
somewhat inferior order, no doubt we shall find very to- | the bud before its opening. 
lerable accommodation for the night.” | You come, doubtless,’’ said she, ‘‘to rest here this 
‘It is a lonely-looking place,” said the foreigner, after | 
examining it for a moment in silence, ‘‘ and all inns are | without caliing any other assistance, she offered, herself, 
| 


night? Will you please to alight, gentlemen.’’ And, 
not safe as times go.” to hold their horses, by which attention, however, her old 

‘It seems to be in a very dilapidated state,” added the | friend the steward was the only one willing to profit. She 
bookseller. ‘*I am afraid we shall get but very poor | tried tothrow aboldcoquetry in hermanners, evidently more 


fare. the effect of habit than of her present humour, and which 


‘« And,” continued the Italian, his eye quickly glancing | would even have impaired loveliness, had she possessed 
over the whole prospect, and finding nowhere the trace of | any share of it. She now invited her guests to enter the 
human industry or habitation, except the miserable dwel- | public room, bidding the child to show them the way4 
ling which the old steward had pointed out to his atten- | whilst she prepared to lead the horses round to the stables. 
tion, **I cannot help thinking it would be safer to con- |  ‘‘ It is strange,’’ muttered the Italian, as he gazed after 
tinue our journey a few miles further, than to put up ata | her, ‘‘ strange that there are no ostlers, or help of any kind 


piaee of so very uninviting and suspicious an appear- | to be seen.” 


ance,” ‘* Poor girl! ’’ mused the steward aloud; ‘‘ her husband 
‘Tf our beasts were not so jaded, I should partly be of | has not, it seems, grown more laborious or kind with 

your opinion,” said the bookseller. | time. I dare say it is like of old—she has all the fag 
‘Nonsense !" interrupted the old German. ‘It is | and he all the profit.’’ 

not the first time I have passed here. Iknowthe inn | The boy pointed to a low door to the left, the lock of 


well, and ihe people who keep it,—the woman of the | which was too high for him to reach; the travellers opened 
house I have, indeed, been acquainted with for many a | it, and entered a large room of very unpromising appear- 
long year. Poor, pretty Mary !” he added musingly. _ance. The small, ill-shaped window panes were too deeply 
Then you think the place quite safe ?” said his young encrusted with filth to allow a sight of what there might 
companion. ‘* If it were not for that, I should be myself | be without; the benches and tables, of the coarsest de- 
of opinion to take our chance in the next wood.” | 
‘ Ay,” said the Italian; ‘‘ though if there be danger in here and there so evidently burnt by the unsnuffed candles 
the house, there would be danger in the forest ; but we of careless night-watchers, that there could be little doubt 
might easily, by leaving the open road, give them the | left on the minds of the lookers on, but the room must 
caange on our movements.” often have been the scene of drunken brawls and shame- 
| ‘* Yes,” said the steward, ‘‘ and pass the night usclessly | less revelry. Each man involuntarily drew his treasures 
in the open air. Come, gentlemen, I tell you I know the | nearer to him, and felt chilled by the want of comfort and 
house and the people well, and take all the responsibility regularity visible everywhere about them. The hostess 
— myself ;” and, spurring his horse forward, he was | had hardly entered the room when her eye was attracted 
retuctantly followed by his two companions. by the objects her guests were so cautiously guarding. 
After having ridden on silently for more time thanthey | ‘‘ You are heavily laden, sir,” she said, addressing the 
could have supposed necessary to clear the space between elder traveller. ‘‘ The Count of Rantzau will pot be sorry 
‘ne place where they had stood and the lonely house, they | when he sees the contents of your portmanteau. Every 
pulled up at the very moment when a woman and a child, | penny of it due by this time, 1'll warrant you."’ 


scription, were broken, and so indented with knives, and 
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“Very likely, pretty Mary,”’ answered tho steward, 
without an attempt at evasion; ‘‘ but let us not busy our- 
selves about my master’s affairs; let us rather speak of 
your own, my good girl. You look fagged and ill, and 
seem to have all the work yourself—your husband, doubt- 
less, is as lazy and drunken as ever ?”’ 

The woman looked displeased, and cut short the colloquy | 
by the usual inquiries about what they would want for sup- 
per; but the travellers soon perceived these questions 
were merely for form's sake, and that they would be obliged 
to put up with whatever their hostess had in the house, 
which was not much. 

‘‘We scarcely expect travellers so late in the season, 
particularly on week days, and are, therefore, but ill 
provided,” said the hostess; ‘‘we have no meat in the 
house ; but if a good beer soup, quite warm, sausages, and 
sourcraute and melchpice, will content you, I will soon 
prepare your supper.” 

‘Well, if you have nothing better, serve us that, and 
quickly,” replied the steward, who had taken upon himself 
the office of spokesman on all such occasions. 

‘I thought so,” sighed the bookseller; ‘‘ our fare will 
not be over bright.” 

‘*Tt is a somewhat out-of-the-way place to expect 
much,” answered Mary’s friend apologetically, considering 
himself obliged in conscience to make the best of every- 
thing, since it was he who had enticed his friends to put 
up with such wretched accommodation; a feeling which 
enabled him to conceal his own chargin, when, after in- 
tolerable delays, the promised supper appeared, and proved 
uneatable. It was served up by the hostess herself, who 
tried, but in vain, to reanimate the spirits of her guests. 
Her jests fell coldly on the ear of the disappointed and 
hungry steward, and her affectation of girlish coquetry 
was unheeded by the young German, who felt incon- 
ceiyably repulsed by her whole appearance, almost shud- 
dering when his eye accidentaly met hers. The Italian's 
vivacity had quite forsaken him since he had entered the 
house, but his eye was constantly resting on Mary’s, who 
by no means shrank from its keen penetrating expression. 
He had before supper, as usual, been ‘prowling about the 
premises, and, after having satisfied his appetite with dry 
bread and a cake of chocolate, which he drew from his 
Rocket, he again became restless. Regardless of the 
aostess’s presence, he rose, and crossing deliberately the 
apartment, was about to open a door, evidently leading 
toa room beyond; but scarcely was his hand upon the 
lock, when a gruff voice from within warned him away ; 
he came ack, silently and crest-fallen, to the table. 

‘* That's Peter Stieber by the voice,” said the steward, 
looking at the woman. ‘‘ Ay, pretty Mary, you might have 
done better, indeed; but you have had your own way, and 
I am not the only one who has been sorry for you.” 

‘*T am satisfied with my fate,” she answered, looking 
with distrust towards the door of the room whence the 
voice proceeded.—‘‘ Come, gentlemen, do you wish to 
retire ?” 

‘* Do not forget to ask her for two rooms,” whispered 
the bookseller to the steward, for he felt an unconquerable 
reluctance to speak to the woman himself; ‘‘ remember 
last night.” 





‘¢ True,” said the other with a sapient nod of the head, 


«*T had nearly forgotten ;” and, whilst he was explaining | 


his wishes to ‘‘ pretty Mary,” as he continued to call her, | 


MARY. 


the Italian silently crept out of the room; 80 that th 
party was obliged to wait for his return before being lights 
up stairs. 

When he came in again, his companions immediate), 
communicated to him the determination they had takes 
during his absence, and that he must be content with 
occupying a separate chamber. A smile passed over the 
stranger’s countenance. 

‘At any rate, you will permit, I suppose,” said he 
‘* that our rooms communicate?’ 

” replied the steward, bowin; 
politely, but mentally resolving that the door of comm. 
nication should be bolted. 

Their hostess now taking the light, preceded them y 
a large, old, wooden staircase, from which they emerged 
upon a covered gallery running along the front and two 
wings of the house; and though the night was coming o 
very dark, they could perceive that the view was oma 
farm yard. They passed numerous doors and windows¢! 
chambers giving on this gallery, which evidently had not 
been in much request of late, for the doors were half us- 
hinged, and every now and then swung backwards an 
forwards as the wind, now rising in the forest, came 
whistling through the large desolate building. Mary 
stopped at one of the last of these in the front part of the 
Inn; it seemed in better condition than the rest, and was 
probably that of the rooms most in use. Her key soon 
opened it, and she lighted the strangers in. The apart- 
ment consisted of two uncomfortably large rooms, with 
many beds, but scanty furniture, and a most disagreeabk 
superabundance of doors and windows. On the whole, 
more gloomy affair could not easily be conceived. 
struck chill even to the heart of the steward; but the 
hostess cut short the expostulations she saw hovering 
the old man’s lips, by assuring him these were her very 
best rooms, and she had none other ready in the house. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘as they are not very gay, and our 
supper was not over plentiful, we really want something 
to cheer us up—some nice warm evening cup, such & 
you once knew how to prepare so well, and used to eal 
my night cup, you pretty rogue, do you remember ?” and 
the hand of her former acquaintance would have volut- 
teered the paternal caress of other days, but Mary shrunk 
from it as if it had been a blow. 

‘*T will bring you something over which to smoke you 
pipes,” and, having lighted a couple of tallow candles tha 
were on the table, she withdrew. 

The bookseller had kindly taken charge of the sing’ 
larly elongated package that excited so much solicitude # 
the Italian's breast, whilst the latter groaned under we 
weight of his two enormous saddle bags. 

‘It is very light for so long a thing,” said the book 
seller, putting his burthen on the table as he spoke; “i 
was a mere nothing to pop it under my arm; here g@ 
what is heavier—that'’s my portmanteau.” 

‘* And here goes what's as heavy,” said the stewart 
following his example by depositing his load on the table 
whilst the Italian piled his bags by the side. 

‘‘One might almost think,” said the younger Germss 
‘*that there was no other living creature in the how 
but this dark-looking woman. I never saw so desolate®* 
Inn.” 

‘‘T have my reasons for believing it less lonely th# 
you imagine,” replicd the Italian. ‘If there wat » 
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meat for our supper, there was an abundant supply of it 
for others. Who these others may be”—here he shrugged 
his shoulders—‘‘ God knows; but it bodes us no good.” 

«« How came you to find that out?” remarked the book- 
seller. 

“Oh! by the merest accident in the world,” replied 
the other. ‘‘I happened to look in at the kitchen win- 
dow, and saw two stout wenches preparing cnough meat 
for ten individuals,” 

‘Were yeu seen ?” asked his interrogator. 

“I think not,” he quickly answered, ‘‘ but the maids 
exchanged such glances of intelligence that 1 should not 
be surprised if I was.” 

‘These people have certainly come down in the world 
since I was last here,” said the steward, ‘‘ but I did not 
expect to fiad it so poor a place, or I should—" 

The words died on his lips, for Mary re-entered, 
bringing in what he had desired. She looked severely at 
the Italian. | 

“You had not a very good meal of it,” said she, ad- 
dressing him in a somewhat marked manner, ‘‘ for al- 
though we had better provisions about the place than I 
could afford to give you, I was obliged to reserve them 
jor the farm boys, whom I expect every moment from the 
fields; for you know,” added she, turning to the stew- 
ard, ‘‘farming is our chicf occupation, and the Inn is 
merely a secondary branch of industry. Of course I eould 
not think of deranging the poor people's usual repast, after 
a bard day's work, for chance visitors;” and, with any- 
thing but a friendly smile, she withdrew. 

“You have been seen,” observed the bookseller to the 
Italian, with a somewhat crest-fallen air. 

‘She provides well for her people,” replied the Ita- 
lian; ‘I think few farm boys are better treated. I wish 
we were well out of this place; I disliked it from the very 
test, and everything since has added to my suspicions.” 

“I cannot bring myself to think there is any harm 


eas woos 
avout it,” said the steward, ‘‘I have known pretty Mary 


slong. True, neither she nor her circumstances seem 
improved of late, but yet I cannot share your doubts.” 

“Whence dates your acquaintance ?” interrupted the 
Italian, putting back with his hand the proffered draught 
which the young German was tendering him, and fixing his 
quick eager glance upon the steward whilst he replied:— 

‘Tt is a long story to tell, but if it amuses you to listen 
to it over your glass, I am quite ready to give it you.” 

“Under the present circumstances, nothing can have 
more interest for us than an account of this woman. 
Pray begin—we are all ear.” 

The bookseller had by this time opened the pearl to- 
baceo bag his Dorothea had wrought for him, and having 
drawn from his pocket his travelling pipe, he prepared to 
roothe his growing alarms, and possibly the tediousness of 
en tale, with the delight of the soporiferous herb, and 
echoed the wish of his neighbour. 

“It is many years back—I should think about fifteen,’’ 
began the steward, ‘‘when I first saw pretty Mary. You 
“ti smile, and shake your heads, at the epithet which, 
from habit, I still apply to her. She is faded now, and 
you fannot possibly imagine bow truly she once deserved 
Ay, ay, I remember her well, with her bright eyes 
tnd rosy cheeks, white teeth and merry laugh, there was 
ty * comelier or more buxom lassy in the whole village. 
‘ve liked to be told she was pretty—and where's the 








larm? I, for my part, have always thought her more 
giddy and foolish, but less guilty than others hare done. —’’ 

‘* Perhaps you may have been under the influence of 
the bright eyes and rosy cheeks you have just described,” 
said the Italian, with a sly look. 

‘*Sir, Iwas an old man and the father of a family,” 
gravely replied the steward, ‘‘and therefore could take in 
Mary only the most fatherly interest. She was born not 
far from the Castle of Rantzau, and her parents, who 
were poor labourers, sent her early to service in the little 
inn of our village. Well do I remember the sensation 
she created on herarrival. Nothing was heard of but her 
beauty. In less than a week she obtained universally tle 
cognomen by which I call her, and which she has kept to 
this day in our village; in a couple of weeks more the 
matrons of the place declared her to be a saucy, flippant 
girl, whose acquaintance they forbade their daughters, and 
prayed their sons to avoid. I, myself, saw no harm 
whatever about the girl—she was merry and free in her 
manners to be sure, but she would hand an old man like 
me his can of beer with as good a grace, and winning a 
smile, as if I had been the friskiest lad in the village. I 
must tell you that from Rantzau to the village it is a mere 
walk, and one which I was in the habit of taking almost 
every evening, for the space of many years. This walk 
always brought me to the neat, tidy little inn, kept by 
my friend the post-master, where I regularly smoked my 
pipe, and sipped my beer, in company with a few old tried 
friends, reading our newspaper, talking over the politics of 
the day, and discussing the then scandals of our village, 
and those of our youth. A pleasant time we had of it— 
but, lack-a-day, our ranks are thinned since then ah ! 
Pretty Mary had not long been in the 
inn as chief maid—my old friend the post-master was 





where was I? 


dead, and his son, a lad I had dandled on my knee, had 
succeeded to the business, for his old mother knew no 
It was as neat an esta- 
blishment as a man need to have; a snug inn it was— 


mere about it than the cuckoo. 


with well-filled cellars—five post-horses in the stable—a 
few postillions, who served as farm-boys at the same time. 
In short, nothing could be more complete. I must not 
forget to add that he likewise kept our only post-office. 
He was a good-looking, good-natured, obliging fellow as 
ever lived, May be he had one or two little follies, such 
as letting his moustachios grow, and wearing a green coat 
like my lord’s chasseur, and that, too, after I had warned 
him against such apisliness; but, on the whole, he was a 
good boy, and I loved him well, both for his father’s sake 
I soon saw how matters stood between him 
and Mary. Ay, had she chosen it, she might have been 
the honest, happy wife of as thriving a lad as any we have 
in our parts. Not that Mary begrudged him her smiles 
or her soft looks, but at the bottom she loved another. 
The thing passed thus—the post-master’s old mother, 
who had been very strict in her day—God assoilzie her— 
Here goes to her memory, gentlemen!” So saying, the 
honest old steward emptied his glass, which had stood for 
some time untasted before him. 

‘« Well, she would not hear of the match, and wished to 
turn pretty Mary out of the house, saying she was over 
light for the like of her son, and that if his wife were poor 
she should, at least, be honest. The boy did not believe 
her, and would have married Mary for all that, being 
much of my opinion, that she had too many admirers 


and his own. 
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among the men to have the goodwill of the women. The 
girl had consented, and the wedding was to take place very 
shortly, when a conversation he accidentally overheard in 
his own stables proved to him, that, had he concluded the 
affair, he would have been greatly duped, and that if it 
were any one’s duty to repair the poor maiden’s honour he 
certainly was not the person on whom this duty ought to 
devolve. The truth is, my good friends, her true affec- 
tion was given to a squinting, red-haired postillion, by 
name Peter Stieber. He was as ill-favoured, and as ill- 
behaved a man as ever I happened to see—very much 
addicted to drink and profligate habits, and the little we 
knew of him—for he was net of our village, but came 
from a distant part of the country—made us dislike him 
Not so Mary. Her whole 
heart, it would seem, was bound up in this man, at least 
The 
postmaster, who had already often thought of dismissing 
him for his dissolute habits and frequent and unaccount- 
able absences, now hesitated no longer, and unceremoni- 
ously disturbing the téte-a-téle he had so opportunely 
overheard, he turned out Peter Stieber that very hour. 
But he could not find it in his heart to do the same by 
pretty Mary, however eruelly she had deceived him ; for he 


every day more and more. 


so her after behaviour would lead one to believe. 


well knew such proceeding would at once complete her ruin 
in the village, that her many rivals would greatly joy in her 
shame, and repay her former scornful and sneering man- 
ner to them with every bitter insult they could think of. 
Ilis goodness of heart triumphed, and so he left pretty 
Mary without a word of reproach; but the ensuing week 
found a gentle, prudent girl of the neighbourhood invested 
with all the honours of postmistress at the quiet, little 
Inn. Great, doubtless, was Mary's disappointment ; and 
whether her proud spirit could not brook to obey where 
she once thought to command, or whether it was that the 
young wife was not without her jealousies about Mary 


and made her uncomfortable, or, it may be from some 


other cause, Mary soon after left the Inn, and removed | 


to another ina neighbouring town. 
me to her new residence. 


was still an object of remark, it did not excite the same 


| 





ad . 
Affairs often brought | 


Here, although her beauty 


heart-burnings and jealousies which it had occasioned in | 


our village; and for a very simple reason. She no | 


longer neticed the young men of the place, having evi- 
dently given up all hopes of an honourable establishment, 
and kept all her coquetries for chance travellers who put 


up at her master’s house. It went on very well for a time 


but some of the better sort of visitors complained of her 


boldness and obtrusiveness, and her irregularities at last 
became such and se glaring that the innkeeper put her 
out of doors. 

‘* Pretty Mary, in the course of a couple of years, 
experienced precisely the same fate in several of the better 
hostelries of the neighbouring towns and villages, and 
disappeared all of a sudden from that part of the country. 
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way, and the great mystery in which she tried to envelope 
these absences—all this, I say, led me to conclude that 
Peter Stieber was not far off, that he still exercised ag 
undue influence over poor Mary, and was the cause of 
many of her follies; nor was I far wrong, as you will 
soon perceive. A few years after pretty Mary's singular 
disappearance, the affairs of my Lord the Count of Rant- 
zau brought me this way; and what was my surprise to 
find her the wedded wife of Peter Stieber, and mistress of 
a large and comfortable inn. I could not help suspecting 
Mary's beauty had somewhat contributed to the comforts 
That she was not quite reformed 
several circumstances led me to believe; and although 
Peter Stieber was more active than I had known him, | 


I saw around them. 


could easily perceive that he made a brutal husband, and 
a drunken, disobliging host; but Mary, poor soul, in spite 
of all her levity, seemed devotedly attached to him. 
Besides, she received me with so frank and cordial a 
welcome that I could not have harboured an unkind 
thought of her, nor did I choose to dwell too much upon 
her past existence.” 

‘* Have you performed this journey eften?’’ inquired 
the bookseller. 

‘« Never from that day to this,’’ answered the steward ; 
‘fand sad is the change that has taken place since then, 
both in the people and the objects around them. Pretty 
Mary’s friendly smiles have disappeared with her beauty, 
and the whole concern seems to have gone toruin. I 
dare say all this has been effected by Peter Stieber’s evil 
propensities, and that sorrow and suffering have made of 
the poor girl what she now is.” 

‘* Did you sleep here on that occasion ?” again inter- 
rupted the bookseller. 

‘* Ay, that did I, and spent a part of the next day here 
into the bargain, although the Count was anxiously 
expecting his monies—for I was bent on precisely the 
, but it 
was a gay time in this part of the country—it being 
Kirmess—and the Inn so crowded I could not have a 


same errand as that which now takes me to F 





private chamber for love or money, and was obliged to 
spend the night in the public room with numbers of other 
people, and they drank, and sang, and made themselves 
so merry, that I could not close my eyes all night. But 
still I left the place with regret, and little dreamed 1 
should ever find it so altered.” 


‘*Tlow comes the woman by so accurate a knowledge 


| of your journey and its object?’ still persisted the in- 


quisitive bookseller, shaking the ashes out of his expiring 


pipe, whilst the Italian continued to listen in silence, his 


The poor girl had se lost herself, that none even of her | 


past admirers thought it worth while to inquire into the | 


matter. I war one of those who, I believe, pitied her 


most sincerely. I must tell you that from the moment of 


his dismissal by the Postmaster, Peter Sticber had never 


been seen nor heardof more. Now, putting that together 


| 


large bright eyes gradually increasing in size and lustre as 
the steward’s story came to a close, and evidently sharing 
the young German’s curiosity. 

‘‘ Why, Mary was born on the estate of the Count, and 
of course knows well the time at which we collect the 
rents,— knows, too, pretty well to what they amount, and 
did not fail, whilst at the inn of our village, to pick up 
Here the honest 
steward, having given due emphasis to the significant 


some information about our affairs.’’ 


_ plural, drew himself up with a great air of dignity and 
_ self-importance, looking from one face to another to enjoy 


the etfect it should have produced. But he was disap- 


with the complaints all Mary's successive masters made of | pointed; the bookseller’s countenance expressed nothing 
her, namely, that she was constantly absenting herself | but perplexity and care, whilst the foreigner seemed lost 
without being able, or willing, to account for it in any | jn abstraction, 
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¢ What on earth makes you look so moody, comrade?’ | that view of the case; and you, Sir,’’ added he, turning 
said the old man, addressing his countryman. ‘‘ Js it the | to the Italian, ‘‘a woman may be light and not criminal 
recital of pretty Mary’s misfortunes, or this evening's | —Eh?”’ 
wretched accommodation #'’ ‘‘I was reflecting,’’ an- ‘‘In my wanderings through the world, I have often 
«wered the bookseller, ‘‘ on the very bad character which, | found the one thing led to the other,” replied the Italian 
from your own account, it would seem the people of this | with a smile that seemed but little in harmony with the 
house deservedly enjoy, and how far it may be likely to | subject in discussion and the words he uttered; ‘‘ and if 
affect us on the present occasion. The woman knows of | you, indeed, wish to know my candid opinion, which, after 
a large sum being in the house, and there is no kirmess. | all, may not be useless to you, I think you had better 
I can tell you, however, much your vivid recollection of frame your minds to that which will certainly take place: 
her once rosy cheeks and warm smiles may reassure you, | I mean a night attack, for which, however, gentlemen, if 


I, who have seen nothing of either, feel anything but com- | I understood you aright, during the course of our short 


gorted by the story of her past life.” acquaintance, you are both fully prepared. "’ 
‘It is strange,’’ replied the steward, ‘‘ I cannot tak g } (To be Continued. ) 





THE BATTLE OF LIFE* AND MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. ¢ 


Tue Battle of Life is the fourth of Mr. Dickens's annual | that day’s work, and that night's deathandsuffering! Many 
publications. The Christmas Carol, the first and the a lonely moon was bright upon the battle ground, and many 
Mis ‘ iad astar kept mournful watch upon it, and many a wind 
best, has reached only a tenth edition. The Chimes was | ¢,7, every quarter of the earth blew over it, before the 
said to be inferior to its predecessor, and is up to the | traces of the fight were worn away. ‘They lurked and 
twelfth edition. The Cricket on the Hearth had the lingered for a long time, bet survived in little things, for 
Nature, far above the evil passions of men, soon re- 
ch , covered her serenity, and smiled upon the guilty battle- 
its twenty-second edition. ‘The facts merely show that ground as she had done before, when it was innocent. 
book-buyers and reviewers do not always entertain similar | The larks sang high above it, the swallows skimmed and 
dipped, and flitted to and fro, the shadows of the tlying 
clouds pursued each other swiftly, over grass, and corn, 
: Maye , ; and turnip field, and wood, and over roof and church- 
cerned—on his character—eating into his acquired lite- spire, in the nestling town, among the trees, away into 
rary capital, while the former have taken care that he | the bright distance on the borders of the sky and earth, 
sould live upon his editions. No book of the past, or | where the red sunsets faded. Crops were sown and 
grew up, and were gathered in; the stream that had 
been crimsoned turned a watermill; men whistled at 
Cricket. The author of Waverley never got off twenty- | the plough ; gleaners and haymakers were seen in quiet 
two editions of any of his works in twelve months—or | groups at work ; sheep and oxen pastured ; boys whooped 
and called, in fields, to seare away the birds ; smoke rose 
from cottage chimneys; Sabbath bells rang peacefully ; 
old people lived and died ;-the timid creatures of the 
will run into forty-four editions; and, as one-half of our | feld, and simple flowers of the bush and garden, grew 
readers cannot reasonably expect their copies before the and withered in their destined turns ;—and all upon the 
fierce and bloody battle-ground, where thousands upon 
thousands had been killed in the great fight. But there 
were deep green patches in the growing corn, at first, 
a battle-field, quite in Mr. Dickens's style; and, as they that people looked at awfully. Year after year they re- 
are applicable to any other battle-field whatever, and very | appeared; and it was known, that, underneat those fer- 
tile spots, heaps of men and horses lay buried, indis- 
; criminately, enriching the ground. The husbandmen 
“Once upon a time, it matters little when, and in stal- | who ploughed those places shrank from the great worms 
wart England, it matters little where, a fierce battle was abounding there; and the sheaves they vielded were, 
fought. It was fought upon a long summer day, when | for many a long year, called the Battle Sheaves, 
tue waving grass was green. Many a wild flower, formed | and set apart; and no one ever knew a Battle Sheaf 
by the Almighty hand to be a perfumed goblet for the | to be among the last load at a Harvest Home. For 
“ew, felt its enamelled cup fill high with blood that day, | a long time, every furrow that was turned revealed 
and, shrinking, dropped. Many an insect, deriving its | some fragments of the fight. For a long time, there 
“cleate colour from harmless leaves and herbs, was | were wounded trees upon the battle-ground, and scraps 
suned anew that day by dying man, and marked its | of hacked and broken fence and wall, where deadly 
inightened way with an unnatural track. ‘The painted | struggles had been made ; and trampled parts where not 
butterfly took blood into the air upon the edges of its | a blade would grow. Fora long time, no village girl would 
“ings. ‘The stream ran red. The trodden ground be- | dress her hair or bosom with the sweetest flower from 
came a quagmire, whence, from sullen pools, collected in | that field of death; and after many a year had eome and 
the prints of human feet and horses’ hoofs, the one pre- | gone, the berries growing there were still believed to leave 
we hue still lowered and glimmered at the sun. | too deep a stain upon the hand that plucked them. The 
caven keep us from a knowledge of the sights the moon | seasons in their course, however, though they passed as 
beheld upon that field, when, coming up above the black | lightly as the summer clouds themselves, obliterated, in 
“ioe of distant rising-ground, softened and biurred at the | the lapse of time, even these remains of the old conflict ; 
‘ege by trees, she rose into the sky and looked upon the | and wore away mnuch legendary traces of it as the nei 
pain, strewn with upturned faces that had once at mothers’ | bouring people carried in their minds, until they dwi 
breasts sought mothers’ eyes, or slumbered happily. Hea- | into old wives’ tales, dimly remembered round the winter 
ven keepus from a knowledge of the secrets whispered after- | fire, and waning every year. Where the wild flowers and 
‘ards upon the tainted wind that blew across the seene of | berries had so long remained upon the stem antouched 
~ ~ — we 





worst character of the three, and has, therefore, attained 


opinions. The latter class pretty generally asserted that 
Mr. Dickens was living—so far as his Annuals were con- 


many previous issues, has been so successful as the 


two editions, on an average, per month. On the ratio of 
increase in the previous publications, the Battle of Life 


inonth of June, we may tell them its story in a few sen- 


tences. The little volume opens with meditations on 


ensible observations, we quote them:— 
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gardens arose, and houses were built, and children played 
at battles on the turf. The wounded trees had long ago 
made Christmas logs, and blazed and roared away. The 
deep green patches were no greener now than the memory 
of those who lay in dust below. The ploughshare still 
turned up, from time to time, some rusty bits of metal; 
but it was hard to say what use they had ever served, and 
those who found them wondered and disputed. An old 
dinted corslet and a helmet had been hanging in the chureh 
80 long, that the same weak half-blind old man, who 
tried in vain to make them out above the whitewashed 
arch, had marvelled at them as a baby.’”’ 


The battle-field has no connexion whatever with the sub, 
ject, except that, in ycars long subsequent to the fight, 
a village was built there; and in the village Doctor 
Jeddler dwelt with his daughters, Grace and Marion ; his 
ward, Mr. Alfred Heathfield; and two servants, Mr- 

sritain and ‘‘ Clemency.” Dr. Jeddler’s peculiarity was’ 
that he thought life a kind ef ‘‘ joke,” ‘‘ great farce,” 
an opinion from which the young ladies and the ward very 
sensibly dissented. The tale opens with a breakfast in 


the orchard, on the morning when Dr. Jeddler is to de 


liver over such papers and property as belong to Mr, 
Alfred Heathfield at his majority, and the young gentle- 
man}is to commence his‘ three years’ travels. 
Snitchey and Craggs being the Doctor's attorneys, are o! 
course invited to the breakfast on the grass; and before 
the papers are all signed, sealed, and delivered, the 
reader will discover that Mr. Heathfield and Miss Marion 
Jeddler are upon peculiarly intimate terms; and that a 
the expiry of three years, on the return of Mr. Heath. 
field, there will be another pleasant meeting in the old 
orchard. Messrs. Snitchey and Cragys—attornies though 
they be—are enabled to discover this part of the trans- 
action, but they hand over the papers. The coach comes 
up too soon, as usualin all such cases, and Mr. Heath- 
field having consigned Marion to the especial care of 
**Grace,” goes forth into the world on the top of the 
stage. Years pass away on the battle-field, and another 
character is introduced into the tale, in a passage which 
we quote, as the best in the book :— 


‘* Snitchey and Craggs had a snug little office on the 
old Battle Ground, where they drove a snug little busi- 
ness, and fought a great many smal! pitched battles for a 
great many contending parties. Though it could hardly 
be said of these conflicts that they were running fights— 
for in truth they generally proceeded at a snail’s pace— 
the part the Firm had in them came so far within that 
general denomination, that now they took a shot at this 
Plaintiff, and now aimed a chop at that Defendant, now 
made a heavy charge at an estate in Chancery, and now 
had some light skirmishing among an irregular body of 
small debtors, just as the occasion served, and the enemy 
happened to present himself. The Gazette was an im- 
portant and profitable feature in some of their fields, as 
well as in fields of greater renown ; and in most of the 
actions wherein they showed their generalship, it was 
afterwards observed by the combatants that they had had 
great difficulty in making each other out, or in knowing 
with any degree of distinctness what they were about, in 
consequence of the vast amount of smoke by which they 
were surrounded. 

** The offices of Messrs Snitchey and Craggs stood con- 
venient with an open door, down two smooth steps in the 
market place: so that any angry farmer inclining towards 


hot water, might tumble into it at once. Their special | 


council-chamber and hall of conference was an old back 
room up stairs, witha low dark ceiling, which seemed to 
be knitting its brows gloomily in the consideration of 
tangled points of law. It was furnished with some high- 
backed leathern chairs, garnished with great goggle-eyed 
brass nails, of which, every here and there, two or three 


Messrs. 
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had fallen out ; or had been picked out, perhaps, by the 
wandering thumbs and forefingers of bewildered clients. 
There was a framed print of a great judge in it, every curl 
in whose dreadful wig had made a man’s hair stand on 
end. [Bales of papers filled the dusty closets, shelves and 
tables ; and round the wainscoat there were tiers of boxes, 
padlocked and fireproof, with people’s names painted out- 
side, which anxious visitors felt themselves, by a cruel 
enchantment, obliged to spell backwards and forwards, and 
to make anagrams of, while they sat, seeming to listen to 
Snitehey and Craggs, without comprehending one word 
of what they said. ° ° ° ° . 

‘* In this office, nevertheless, Snitchey and Craggs made 
honey for their several hives. Here, sometimes, they 
would linger, of a fine evening, at the window of their 
council-chamber, overlooking the old battle-ground, and 
wonder (but that was generally at assize time, when much 
business had made them sentimental) at the folly of man- 
kind, whocouldn’t always be at peace with one another, anid 
goto law comfortably. Ilere days, and weeks, and monthis, 
and years passed over them ; their calendar, the gradually 
diminishing number of brass nails in the leathern chairs, 
and the increasing bulk of papers on the tables. Here 
nearly three years’ flight had thinned the one and svrelled 
the other, since the breakfast in the orchard; when tlicy 
sat together in consultation at night. Not alone; but 
with a man of thirty, or about that time of life, negligently 
dressed, and somewhat haggard in the face, but weil-made, 
well-attired, and well-looking, who sat in the arm ehair 
of state, with one hand in his breast, and the other in his 
dishevelled hair, pondering moodily. Messrs. Snitchey 
and Craggs sat opposite each other at a neighbouring 
desk. One of the fire-proof boxes, unpadlocked and 
opened, was upon it ; a part of its contents lay strewn 
upon the table, and the rest was then in course of passing 
through the hands of Mr. Snitchey, who brought it to the 
candle, document by document, looked at every paper 
singly as he produced it, shook his head and handed it to 
Mr. Craggs, who looked it over also, shook his head, and 
laid it down. Sometimes they would stop, and shaking 
their heads in concert look towards the abstracted client; 
and the name on the box being Michael Warden, Esquire, 
we may conclude, from these premises, that the name and 
the box were both his, and that the affairs of Michael 
Warden, Esquife, were in a bad way. 

‘« ¢That’s all,’ said Mr. Snitchey, turning up the last 
paper. ‘ Really there’s no other resouree—no other re- 
source.’ 

‘* * All lost, spent, wasted, pawned, borrowed and sold, 
eh? said the client, looking up. 

«¢ « All!’ returned Mr. Snitchey. 

«« «Nothing else to be done, you say ?” 

‘« «Nothing at all.’ 

The client bit his nails and pondered again. 

‘*¢ And I am not even personally safe in England ?— 
You hold to that do you ? 

‘© «In no part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ replied Mr. Snitechey. 

‘* * A mere prodigal son, with no father to go back to, 
no swine to keep, and no husks to share with them ‘— 
Eh ¢ pursued the client, rocking one leg over the other, 
and searching the ground with his eyes. 

‘¢ Mr. Snitchey coughed, as if to deprecate the being 
supposed to participate in any figurative illustration of a 
legal position. Mr. Craggs, as if to express that it was 
a partnership view of the subject, also coughed. 

‘* « Ruined at thirty!’ said the client. * Humph !’ 

‘« « Not ruined, Mr. Warden,’ returned Snitchey. ‘ Not 
so bad as that. You have done a good deal towards it, I 
must say; but you are not ruined ; a little nursing——’ 

** * A little devil !’ said the client. 

‘« «Mr. Craggs,’ said Snitchey, ‘will you oblige me 
with a pinch of snuff? Thank you, Sir.’ 

‘* As tae imperturbable lawyer applied it to his nose, 
with great apparent relish and a perfect absorption of his 
attention in the proceeding, the client gradually broke 
into a smile, and looking up, said— 

‘“** You talk of nursing. How long nursing ?’ . 





‘* * How long nursing f’ repeated Snitehey, dusting the 
sauff from his fingers, and making a slow calculation in 
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his mind, ‘For your involved estate, Sir ? An good 
hands? S. and C.’s, say / Six or scven years. 

.<« To starve for six or seven years!’ said the client, 
with a fretful laugh, and an impatient change of his posi- 
eent To starve for six or seven years, Mr. Warden,’ said 
Snitehey, ‘ would be very uncommon indeed, You might 

et another estate, by showing yourself, the while. But 
we don’t think you could do it—speaking for self and 
Craggs—and, consequently, don’t advise it.’ 

«¢ * What do you advise ? 

«© ‘Nursing, I say,’ repeated Snitchey; ‘some few 
vears of nursing, by self and Craggs, would bring it round. 
But, to enable us to make terms, and hold terms, and you 
to keep terms, you must go away—you must live abread. 
As to starvation, we could ensure you some hundreds a- 
year to starve upon—even in the beginning, I dare say, 
Mr. Warden.’ 

‘« « Hundreds,’ said the client, ‘and I have spent thou- 
sands !’ 

«+ That,’ retorted Mr. Snitchey, putting the papers 
slowly back into the cast iron box, ‘there is no doubt 
about. No doubt a—bout,’ he repeated to himself, as he 
thoughtfully pursued his occupation. 

*« The lawyer, very likely, knew his man ; at any rate, 
his dry, shrewd, whimsical manner had a favourable in- 
fluence upon the client's moody state, and disposed him 
to be more free and unreserved. Or, perhaps, the client 
knew Aig man; and had elicited such encouragement as 
he had received, to render some purpose he was about to 
disclose the more defensible in appearance. Gradually 
raising his head, he sat looking at his immovable adviser 
with a smile, which presently broke into a laugh. 

‘«* After all,’ he said, ‘my iron-headed friend’—Mr. 
Snitchey pointed out his partner. ‘Self, and—excuse 
me—Craggs.’ 

‘««T beg Mr. Craggs’s pardon,’ said the client. ‘ After 
all, my iron-headed friends,’ he leaned forward in his chair, 
and dropped his voice a little, ‘ you don’t know half my 
ruin yet.’ 

‘‘ Mr, Snitchey stopped and stared at him, Mr. Craggs’ 
also stared. 

‘«« Tam not only deep in debt,’ said the client, ‘but I 
am deep in—’ 

‘** Not in love?’ eried Snitchey. 

““*Ves!’ said the client, falling back in his chair and 
surveying the firm, with his hands in his pockets, ‘*‘ Deep 
in love.’ 

‘* « Sir?’ said Snitchey. 

*** And not with an heiress?’ 

** «Not with an heiress.’ 

*« «Nor a rich lady ?’ 

‘“** Nor a rich lady that I know of; except in beauty 
and merit.’ 

‘“* A single lady, I trust?’ said Mr. Snitchey, with 
great expression.’ 

** * Certainly,’ 


"It's not one of Dr. Jeddler’s daughters?’ said | 
Snitehey, suddenly squaring his elbows on his knees, and | 


advancing his faee at least a yard. 

* * Yes!" returned the client. 

“** Not his youngest daughter?’ said Snitchey. 

*** Yes,’ returned the client. 

«Mr. Craggs,’ said Snitchey, much relieved, ‘ will 
you oblige me with another pinch of santf? Thank you. 
[ ain happy to say it don’t signify, Mr. Warden; she’s 
engaged, sir, she’s bespoken, My partner can corroborate 
me. We know the fact.’ 

‘* * We know the fact,’ repeated Craggs. 

‘* “Why, so do I, perhaps,’ returned the client quietly. 
‘What of that? Are you men of the world, and did you 
hever hear of a woman changing her mind ¢’ 

“*** There certainly have been actions for breach,’ 
said Mr, Snitchey, ‘ brought against both spinsters and 
widows, but in the majority of cases—’ 

‘* * Cases!’ interposed the client impatiently. ‘ Don’t 
talk to me of cases. The general precedent is in a much 
larger volume than any of your law books. Besides, do 
you ae I have lived six weeks in the doctor's house for 
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‘* *T think, sir,” observed Mr. Snitchey, gravely ad- 
dressing himself to his partner, ‘‘ that of all the scrapes 
Mr. Warden's horses have brought him into, at one time 
and another—and they have been pretty numerous, and 
pretty expensive, as none know better than himself, and 
you and I—the worst scrape may turn out to be, if he 
talks in this way, his having been ever left by one of 
them at the Doctor's garden walk, with three broken 
ribs, a snapped collar-bone, and the Lord knows how 
many bruises! We didn't think so much of it at the 
time, when we knew he was going on well, under the 
Doctor's hands and roof; but it looks bad now, Sir. 
Bad! it looks very bad. Doctor Jeddler, too—our 
client, Mr. Craggs.’ 

‘**Mr. Alfred Ieathfield, too—a sort of client, Mr. 
Snitechey,’ said Craggs. 

‘** Mr. Michael Warden, too, a kind of client,’ said 
the careless visiter,’ ‘and no bad one either—having 
played the fool for ten or twelve years. Ilowever, Mr. 
Michael Warden has sown his wild oats now—there 's 
their crop in that box—~and means to repent and be wise. 
And in proof of it, Mr. Michael Warden means, if he 
ean, to marry Marion, the Doctor's lovely daughter, and 
to carry her away with him.” 

‘** Really, Mr. Craggs,’ Mr. Snitchey began. 

‘** Really, Mr. Snitchey, and Mr. Craggs, partners 
both,’ said the client, interrupting him, ‘you know 
your duty to your clients; and you know well enough, I 
am sure, that it is no part of it to interfere in a mere 
love affair, which ] am obliged to contide to you. I am not 
going to carry the young lady off without her own consent. 
There’s nothing illegal in it. I never was Mr. Ieath- 
field’s bosom friend; I violate no confidence of his, I 
love where he loves; and I mean to win where he would 
win, if I ean.’ 

‘“*TIe can't, Mr. Craggs, said Snitchey, evidently 
anxious and discomfited; ‘He can’t do it, sir. She 
dotes on Mr. Alfred." 

‘* «Toes she f returned the client. 

‘*¢ Mr. Craggs, she dotes on him, sir,’ persisted Snitchey, 
‘] didn’t live six weeks in the doctor's house for nothing ; 
and I doubted that soon,’ observed the client. ‘She 
would have doted on him, if her sister could have brought 
it about; but I watched them. Marion avoided his 
name, avoided the subject ; shrank from the least allusion 
to it with evident distress.” 

‘**Why should she, Mr. Craggs, you know? Why 
should she, sir ¢ inquired Snitchey. 

‘*« T don't kuow why she should, though there are many 
likely reasons,’ said the client, smiling at the attention 
and perplexity expressed in Mr. Snitchey’s shining eye, and 
at his cautious way of earrying on the conversation and 
making himself informed upon the subject ; ‘ but 1 know 
she does ; she was very young when she made the engage- 
ment—if it may be called one, | am not sure even of that— 
and has repented of it, perhaps. l’erhaps—it seems a 
foppish thing to say; but upon my soul, | don’t mean it 
in that light—she may have fallen in love with me, as 
I have fallen in love with her.’ 

‘** Hie, he! Mr. Altred, her old play-fellow, too, you 
remember, Sir. Craggs,’ said Snitchey, with a disconcerted 
laugh; ‘knew her almost froma baby.’ ‘ Which makes it 
the more probable, that she may be tired of his idea,’ 
calmly pursued the chent,’ and not indisposed to ex- 
change it for the newer one of another lover, who 
presents himself (or is presented by his horse) under 
romantic circumstances; has the not unfavourable repu- 
tation—with a country girl—of having lived thought- 
lessly and gaily without doing much harm to anybody ; 
and who, for his youth and figure, and se forth—this 
may seem fuppish again, but, upon my soul, I don't mean 
it in that light—miught, Y aia pass muster in a crowd 
with Mr. Alfred himself.’ 

‘* There was no gainsaying the last clause certainly ; and 
Mr. Snitchey, glancing at hum, thought so. There was 
something naturally graceful and pleasant in the very 
carclessness of his air. It seemed to » of hus 
comely face and well-knit figure, that they might be greatly 
better if he chose; and that, once roused and made 
earnest (but he never had been earnest yet), he could be 
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full of fire and purpose. ‘A dangerous sort of libertine,’ 
thought the lawyer, ‘to seem to catch the spark he 
wants from a young lady's eyes.’ 

***Now, observe Snitchey,’ he continued, rising and 
taking him by the button, and Craggs, taking him by the 
button also, aud placing one partner on either side of him, 
so that neither might evade him. ‘I don’t ask you for 
any advice. You are right to keep quite aloof from all 
parties in such a matter, which is not one in which grave 
men like you could interfere, on any side. I am briefly 
going to review, in half-a-dozen words, my position 
and intention, and then I shall leave it to you to do the 
best for me, in money matters, that you can ; seeing that, 
if I run away with the Doctor's beautiful daughter (as I 
hope to do, and te become another man under her bright 
influence), it will be, for the moment, more chargeable 
than running away alone. but I shall soon make all that 
up in an altered life.’ 

‘*«T] think it will be better not to hear this, Mr. 
Craggs,’ said Snitchey, looking at him across the client. 

‘**T think not,’ said Craggs—both listening atten- 
tively. 

“et Well, you needn't hear it,’ replied their client. ‘ I'll 
mention it, however. I don't mean to ask the Doctor's 
consent, because he wouldn't give it me. But I mean to 
do the Doctor no wrong or harm, because (besides, there 
being nothing serious in such trifles, as he says) I hope 
to rescue his child, my Marion, from what I see—I know 
—she dreads, and contemplates with misery: that is the 
return of this old lover. If anything in the world is true, 
it is true that she dreads his return. Nobody is injured 
so far. Iam so hurried and worried here just now, that 
I lead the life of a flying-fish, skulk about in the dark, am 
shut out of my own house, and warned off my own 
grounds; but that house, and those grounds, and many 
an acre besides, will come back to me one day, as you 
know and say; and Marion will probably be richer—on 
your showing, who are never sanguine—ten years hence 
as my wife, than as the wife of Alfred Heathfield, whose 
return she dreads, (remember that), and in whom, or in 
any man, my passion is not surpassed. Who is injured 
yet? It isa fair case throughout. My right is as good 
as his, if she decide in my favour; and I will try my 
right by her alone. You will like to know no more after 
this, and I will tell you no more. Now you know my 
purpose and wants. When must I leave here? 

‘** In a week,’ said Snitchey, ‘ Mr. Craggs ?— 

‘***In something less, I should say,’ responded Mr. 
Craggs. 

‘* «In a month,’ said the client, after attentively watch- 
ing the two faces. ‘Thisday month. ‘To-day is Thurs- 
day : succeed or fail, on this day month I go.’ 

‘*** Its too long a delay,’ said Snitchey ; ‘much too 
long. But let it be so. 1 thought he'd have stipulated 
for three,’ he murmured to himself. ‘Are you going? 
Gvod night, sir.’ 

*** Good night!’ returned the client, shaking hands 
with the Firm; ‘you'll live to see me making a good 
use of riches yet. Llenceforth the star of my destiny is 
Marion !" 

‘** Take care of the stairs, sir, replied Snitchey, ‘for 
she don’t shine there. Good night!’ | 

** * Good night !’ 

** So they both stood at the stair head, with a pair of 
office candies, watching him down ; and when he had gone 
away, stood looking at each other. 

‘** What do you think of all this, Mr. Craggs,’ said 

** Mr. Craggs shook his head. 

** * It was our opinion, on the day when that release was 
executed, that there was something curious in the parting 
of that pair, I recollect,’ said Snitchey. 

‘** It was,’ said Mr. Craggs. 

*** Perhaps he deceives himself altogether,’ pursued 
Mr. Snitehey, locking up the fire-proof box, and patting 
it away; ‘or if he don't, a little bit of fickleness and 
perfidy is not a miracle, Mr. Craggs. And yet 1 thought 
that pretty face was very true. I thought,’ said Mr. 
Snitehey, putting on his great-coat (for the weather was 
very cold), drawing on his gloves, and snuffing out one 
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candle, ‘that I had even seen her character beeoming 


stronger and more resolved of late. More like her 
sisters.’ 

*** Mrs. Craggs was of the same opinion,’ returned 
Craggs. 


‘**T'd really give a trifle to-night,’ observed Mr. 
Snitchey, who was a good natured man, ‘if I could be- 
lieve that Mr. Warden was reckoning without his host ; 
but light-headed, capricious, and unballasted as he is, he 
knows something of the world and its people (he ought to, 
for he has bought what he does know, dear enough), and 
I can’t quite think that. We had better not interfere: we 
can do nothing, Mr. Craggs, but keep quiet.’ 

‘** Nothing,’ returned Craggs. 

*** Our friend, the Doctor, makes light of such things,’ 
said Mr. Snitchey, shaking his head. ‘I hope he mayn't 
stand in need of his philosophy. Our friend Alfred talks 
of the battle of life,’ he shook his head again, ‘I hope he 
mayn't be cut down early in the day. Have you got your 
hat, Mr. Craggs? I am going to put the other candle 
out.’ Mr. Craggs replying in the affirmative, Mr. 
Snitchey suited the action to the word, and they groped 
their way out of the council-chamber—now as dark as 
subject, or the law in general. 


A letter came from Mr. Alfred Heathfield, announcing 
his intended return. Dr. Jeddler, to sustain his theory, 
determined to make ‘‘a good joke” of the arrival, and 
had a large supper party and a little ball at his old house. 
The business got on very pleasantly, although ona raging 
wintry night ; and Messrs. Snitehey and Craggs, with 
their other partners in life, were present. But, at 
twelve o'clock, just as Mr. Alfred Heathficld arrived, Miss 
Marion Jeddler was missed. Notes for her sister and her 
father were found in her room, making it tolerably clear 
that she had eloped with ‘‘ that dangerous sort of liber- 
tine,” Michael Warden, Esquire. The company, of 
course, ran around the orchard in every direction, and 
did not find her. And at the moment when her sister 
Grace fainted and fell amongst the snow, Mr. Heathfield 
came up and seemed to do something of the same kind, 
for thus Part II. concludes :— 

‘* The snow fell fast and thick. He (Heathfield, to wit) 
looked up for a moment in the air, and thought that these 
white ashes strewn upon his hopes and misery were suited 
to them well. He looked round on the whitening ground, 
and thought how Marion’s foot-prints would be hushed and 


covered up, as soon as made, and even that remembrance 


of her blotted out. But he never felt the weather and 
he never stirred.” 


We naturally concluded that, as ‘‘he never stirred,” 
he had died on the old ‘‘ battle-field.”. This was a mis- 
take ; for, on reading Part III., we found him out, com- 
fortably married to Grace Jeddler ; ‘‘ Clemency,” turned 
away for her part in Miss Marion’s elopement, married 
Mr. Britain, and kept a snug country inn, where, one 
evening, six years after the elopement, Mr. Snitehey 
—Mr. Craggs is dead—recognises his client, Mr. Warden. 
On the same evening, Marion returns, and tells her sister 
Grace, that she knew Grace loved Mr. Heathfield, and 
therefore—though she, Marion, loved him too—she de- 
termined to elope with Mr. Warden so far as her aunt's, 
with whom she remained in concealment, while ‘‘ that 
dangerous libertine” went a-nursing to the Continent ; 
and this step she had taken from pure sisterly affection. 
She had never seen Mr. Warden again, who merely ac- 
companied her so many miles on her way. Mr. Warden, 
however, having been most wonderfully discovered on 
the same evening—being reformed in estate and charac- 
ter—was, we are led to understand, ultimately married 
to Miss Marion. Dr. Jeddler discovered th ¢ life was not 
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«a great farce ;” and all parties became, in the end, 
pericetly satisfied that it is quite a serious transaction. If 
Mr. Dickens really believes that a modest and discreet 
young lady could leave a ball-room on a winter night; 
wiake off with the greatest rake in the parish; take re- 
fuge in the old lady's, her aunt’s; remain there concealed 
for a number of years—half-a-dozen—leaving for a long 
period her nearest relatives in anxiety for her fate, and 
her former neighbours in no doubt regarding her charac- 
ter—from no other motive than merely to give her elder 
sister an opportunity of marrying her lover ; and if his 
numerous readers im«:ine the story within the range of 
probabilities, or the conduct of the heroine worthy of imi- 
tation, we have nothing to say between them, except that 
the engravings of the volume are well executed. 

We decidedly prefer the rival publication of the sea- 
son—‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” by M. A. Titmarsh. Mrs. 
Perkins is the wife of a stock-jobber in the city, who 
gave a party on the evening of Friday, the 19th Decem- 
Ler last, to which The Mulligan of Ballymulligan invited 
lhisnself, and where he figured censpicuously ; but it is 
proper that Mr. Titmarsh should tell his own story, which 
runs thus :— 


‘‘I do not know where Ballymulligan is, and never 
knew anybody who did. Once I asked the Mulligan the 
question, when that chieftain assumed a look of dignity so 
icrocious, and spoke of ‘Saxon curiawsitee’ in a tene of 
such evident displeasure, that—as, after all, it can matter 
very little to me whereabouts lies the Celtic principality 
in question—I have never pressed the inquiry any far- 
ther, 

‘‘I don’t know even the Mulligan’s town residence. — 
One night, as he bade us adieu in Oxford-street—‘ I live 
there,’ says he, pointing down towards Uxbridge, with the 
hig stick he carries ;—so his abode is in that direction at 
any rate, He has his letters addressed to several of his 
jviends’ houses, and his parcels, &c., are left for him at 
various taverns which he frequents. That pair of checked 
trowsers, in which you see him attired, he did me the 
favour of ordering trom ny own tailor, who is quite as 
anxious as anybody to know the address of the wearer. 
ln like manner, my hatter asked me, ‘ Oo was the Hirish 
gent. as ‘ad ordered four ‘ats and a sable boar to be sent 
to my lodgings? As I did not know (however I might 
guess), the articles have never been sent, and the Mulli- 
gan has withdrawn his custem from the ‘infernal four- 
and-ninepenny scoundthrel,’ as he calls him. The hatter 
Las not shut up shop in consequence. I became acquaint- 
ed with the Mulligan through a distinguished countryman 
of his, who, strange to say, did not know the chieftain 
himself, But, dining with my friend, Fred. Clancy, of 
the Irish bar, at Greenwich, the Mulligan came up, ‘ in- 
throjuiced' himself to Claney, as he said, claimed rela- 
tionship with him on the side of Brian Boroo; and, 
drawing his chair to our table, quickly became intimate 
with us. Te took a great liking to me, was good enough 
to find out my address and pay me a visit : since which 
period, often and often, on coming to breakfast in the 
morning, I have found him in my sitting-room, on the 
sofa, engaged with the rolls and morning papers; and 
many a time, on returning home at night, for an even- 
ings quict reading, | have discovered this honest fellow, 
in the arm chair before the fire, perfuming the apartment 
with my cigars, and trying the quality of such liquors as 
tnight be found in the sideboard. 

‘* fhe way in which he pokes fun at Betsey, the maid 
of the lodgings, is prodigious. She begins to laugh when- 
ever he comes; if he calls her a duck, a divvle, a darlin, 
it is all one. He is just as much a master of the premises 
asthe individual who rents them at fifteen shillings a 
wees; and as tur handkerchiefs, shirt collars, and the like 
articles of fugitive haberdashery, the less, since I have 

nown him, isunaceountab'e. I suspect be is like the 


cat in some houses; for, suppose the whisky, the cfgars, 








the sugar, the tea-caddy, the pickles, and other groceries 
disappear, all is laid upon that edaz rerum of a Mulligan. 
The test offence that can be offered to him, is to call 
him Mr. Mulligan. ‘Would you deprive me, Sir,’ says 
he, ‘of the title which was baurun be me priticelee an- 
cestors in a hundred thousand battles? In our own 
green valleys and faurists, in the American Savannahs, in 
the Sierras of Spain, and the Flats of Flandthers, the 
Saxon has quailed before the war-cry of Mcttieax-Anoo! 
Mr. Mulligan! I'll pitch anybody out of the window 
who calls me Mr. Mulligan.’ He said this, and uttered 
the slogan of the Mulligans with a shriek so terrific, that 
my unele (the Rev. W. Gruels, of the Independent con- 
gregation, Bungay), who had happened to address him in 
the above obnoxious manner, while sitting at my apart- 
ments drinking tea after the May meetings, instantly 
quitted the room, and has never taken the least notice of 
me since, except to state to the rest of the family that I 
am doomed irrevocably to perdition. 

‘* Well, one day last seasen, I had received from my 
kind and most estimable friend, Mrs. Perkins, of Pock- 
lington Square (to whose amiable family I had the honour 
of giving lessons in drawing, French, and the German 
flute), an invitation couched in the usual terms, on 
satin gilt-edged note paper, to her evening party, or, 
as I call it, ‘ Ball.’ Besides the engraved note sent to 
all her friends, my kind patroness had addressed me pri- 
vately as follows :— 

‘ «My Dear Mr. Titmansa,—If you know any very eli- 
gible young man, we give you leave to bring him. You 
gentlemen love your Clubs so much now, and care so 
little for dancing, that it is really quite a scandal. Come 
early, and before everybody, and give us the benefit of 
all your taste and Continental skill. 

‘* * Your sincere 
‘**Eyoty Perrys.’ 


‘¢ Whom shall I bring ? mused I, highly flattered with 
this mark of confidence; and I thought of Bob Trip- 
pett ; and little Fred. Spring, of the Navy Pay Office; 
Hulker, who is rich, and I know took lessons in Paris ; 
and a half score of other bachelor friends, who might be 
considered as very ¢ligible—when I was roused irom my 
meditation by a slap of a hand on my shoulder; and, 
looking up, there was the Mulligan, whe began, as usual, 
reading the papers on my desk. ‘* What's this,” says he, 
‘who's Perkins? Is it a supper ball or only a tay 
ball?” ‘« The Perkinses of Pocklington Square, Mulli- 
gan, are tip-top people,” says I, with a tone of dignity ; 
‘‘Mr. Perkins’s sister is married to a baronet, Siar Giles 
Bacon, of Hogwrsh, Norfolk. Mr. Perkins’s unele was 
Lord Mayor of London; and he was himself in Parlia- 
ment, and may be again any day. The family are my 
most particular friends. A tay ball, indeed! Why, 
Gunter *® * *” Here i stopped. I felt I was 
committing myself. 

‘* ¢ Gunter,’ says the Mulligan, with another confounded 
slap on the shoulder, ‘don't say another word. Ili go 
widg you, me boy.’ You go, Mulligan,’ says 1: ‘ why, 
really—I—its not my party.’— 

«Your hwhawt ¢ hwhat's this letter? an't I an eli- 
gible young man ‘—Is the descendant of a thousand kings 
unfit company for a miserable tallow-chandthlering cock- 
ney? Are you joking wid me? for, let me tell you, 
I don't like them jokes. Dye suppose I'm not as weil 
baurun and bred as yourself, or any Saxon friend you 
ever had f 

‘**T never said you weren't, Mulligan,’ says 1. ‘ You 
don’t mean seriously that a Mulligan isnot fit company for 
a Perkias? 

‘* * My dear fellow, how could you think I eould se far 
insult you f says L 

‘«* Well, then,’ says he, ‘that'sa matter settled, and 
we go.’ What the dence was 1 todo! I wrote to Mrs. 
Perkins ; and that kind lady replied, that she would re- 
ceive the Mulligan, or any other of my friends, with the 
greatest cordiality.’ Fancy a party all Mulligans! thought 
l, with a seeret terror.” 

Mr. Titmarsh gives pen and penefl sketches of Mrs. . 
Perkins's party, and all the events of Friday evening, the 
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19th December, in the family mansion at Pocklington 
Square. In both departments he has succeeded admir- 
ably; and our readers might wish to kuow more of the 
guests, as, for example— 

‘¢ Those three young men are described in atwinkling : 


Lieutenant Grig of the Heavies; Mr. Beaumoris, the 
handsome young man ; Tom Flinders (Flynders Flynders 


he now calls himself), the fat gentleman who dresses — 


after Beaumorris. Beaumorris is in the Treasury ; he 
has a salary of eighty pounds a year, on which he main- 
tains the best cab and horses of the season, and out of 
whick he pays seventy guineas merely for his subscription 
to clubs. He hunts in Leicestershire, where great men 
mount him ; is a prodigious favourite behind the scenes 
at the theatres. Fou may get glimpses of him at Rich- 


as old Methuselah, Lord Billygout, Lord Tarquin, and 
the rest—a respectable race. It is to oblige the former 
that the good-natured young fellow is here to-night ; 
though it must not be imagined that he gives himself any 
airs of superiority. Dandy as he is, he is quite affable, 
and would borrow ten guineas from any man in the room 
in the most jovial way possible. It is neither Deau's 
birth, which is doubtful ; nor his money, which is entirely 
negative ; nor his honesty, which goes along with his 
money qualification ; nor his wit—for he can barely 
spell—which recommend him to the fashionable world, 
but a sort of Grand Seigneur splendour, and dandified 
Je ne s¢ais quoi, which make the man he is of him. The 
way in which his boots and gloves fit him is a wonder, 
which no other man can achieve ; and though he has not 
an atom of principle, it must be confessed that he invented 
the Taglioni shirt. 

‘¢ When I see those magnificent dandies yawning out of 
White's, or caracolling in the Park, on whining chargers, 
I like to think that Brummell was the greatest of them 
all, and that Brummell's father was a footman. Flynders 


him in Pall Mall, and on the steps of the clubs, and talks 
about ‘ Bo,’ in all societies. It ishis drag which carries 


down Bo.'s friends to the Derby ; and his checks pay for | 


dinners to the pink bonnets. I don't believe the Per- 
kinses know what a rogue it is, but fancy him a decent 
reputable city-man, like his father before him. 

‘* As for Captain Grig, what is there to tell about him ? 


He performs the duty of his calling with perfect gravity. | 


lic is faultless on parade; exeellent across country ; 
amiable when drunk; rather slow when sober. 
not two ideas, and is a most good-natured, irreproachable, 
gallant, and stupid young officer.” 


Or, in another way, an equally remarkable set— 


‘¢ But the most awful sight which met my view in this 
dance was the unfortunate Miss Little, to whom fate had 
assigned Tne Mutiican as a partner. Like a pavid kid 
in the tallons of an eagle, that young creature trembled 
in his huge Mulesian grasp. Disdaiming the recognised 
form of the dance, the Jrish Chieftain accommodated the 
music to the dance of his own green land, and performed 
a double-shuftle jig, carrying Miss Little along with him. 
Miss Ranville and her Captain shrank back amazed ; 
Miss Trotter skirried out of his way into the protection 
of the astonished Lord Methuselah ; Fred. Sparks could 





_ good at this house. 





He has | rin in battle line - he wished also to share the grave of 


| Sarsfield and Ilugh O'Neill; but he was sure that Miss 
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hardly move for laughing; while, on the contrary, Miss 
Joy was quite in pain for poor Sophy Little. As Canail- 
lard and the Poetess came up, the Mulligan, in the height 
of his enthusiasm, lunged out a kick which sent Miss 
Bunion howling ; and concluded with a tremendous 
Hurroo ! a war-cry which caused every Saxon heart to 
shudder and quail.” 


And here is the Mish of the Mulligan, at least his 


end, on Saturday morning, 20th ultimo:— 


‘* Tt was too true, I had taken him away after supper 
(he ran after Miss Little’s carriage, who was dying iu 
love with him, as he fancied), but the brute had come 
back again. The doctors of divinity were putting up their 
condiments : everybody was gone; but the abominable 


| Mulligan sat swinging his legs at the lonely supper- 
mond, with all sorts of pink bonnets ; and he is the sworn | 
friend of half the most famous roués about town; such | 


table ! 

‘* Perkins was opposite, gasping at him. 

“© The Mulligan.—* 1 tell ye, ye are the butler, ye 
big fat man. Go get me some more champagne, — It's 

“* Mr. Perkins—(with dignity ).—*‘ It is good at this 
house ; but’— 

‘* The Mulligan. —‘Bht hwhat? ye goggling tow- 
windowed jackass. Go, get the wine, and we'll drink it 
together, my old buck. 

“* Mr. Perkins.—* My name, sir, is Perkins.’ 

“* The Mulligan.—‘ Well, that rhymes with gerkins 
and Jerkins, my man of firkins ; so don’t let us have any 
more shirkings and lurkings, Mr. Perkins.’ 

‘* Mr. Perkins— (with apoplectice nergy )—‘ Sir, lam 
the master of this house ; and I order you to quit it. I'll 
not be insulted, sir; I'll send for a policeman, Sir. What 
do you mean, Mr. Titmarsh, Sir, by bringing this beast 
into my house, Sir ?’ 

‘* At this, with a scream like that of a Hyreanian tiger, 
Mulligan, of the hundred battles, sprang forward at his 
prey ; but we were before-hand with him. Mr. Gregory, 


I | Mr. Grundsell, Sir Giles Bacon’s large man, the young 
is Beaumorris'’s toady ; lends him money, buys horses | 


through his recommendation, dresses after him, clings to | 


gentleman, and myself, rushed simultaneously upon the 
tipsy chieftain, and confinedhim. The doctors of divinity 
looked on with perfect indifference. That Mr. Perkins 
did not go offin a fit is a wonder. He was led away 
heaving and snorting frightfully. Somebody smashed 


_ Mulligan’s hat over his eyes, and I led him forth into the 
| silent morning. 
_ of the rosy air, and a pennyworth of coffee that I got for 


The chirrup of the birds, the freshness 


him ata stall inthe Regent Circus, revived him some- 
what. When I quitted him, he was not angry, but sad. 
Ile was desirous, it is true, of avenging the wrongs of 


erkins, as well as Miss Little, was desperately in love 
with him ; and I left hima on a door-step in tears.” 


We wish that the twenty-one illustrations in the book, 
like its letterpress, were transferable, for in that case 
we might borrow largely. There is no work of the sea- 
son more replete with broad and genuine humour and 
pointed sareasm., ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball” is vastly supe- 
rior to ‘‘ The Battle Field,” as a story for Christmas, or 
for any other season of the year ; and if the latter reacha 
forty-fourth edition, the former should, naturally, and on 
its merits, arrive at eighty-cight. 
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The Buchanites, from Firet to Last. Vsy Joseph Train, 
author of ‘‘ The History of the Isle of Man,’’ &. &e. 
Small octavo. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
& Sons. 


Tus Buchanites, ‘from first to last,’’ was certainly 


the most precious piece of humbug that ever disgraced 
the acuteness and sober-mindedness for which our ancient 
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Scottish nation claims distinction, and has its claim very 
generally allowed. Johanna Southcote, Ann Lee, Jemi- 


ma Wilkinson, the Maid of Kent, nay, Canterbury Thom 
himself, and their disciples, must give place, in hypocrisy 
and impudence, to Mrs. Buchan, and, in absurd credu- 
lity, or downright idiotey, to her followers. We are glad 
to find, in looking into the very circumstantial narrative 
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of Mr. Train, that this folly had spread less far than the 
space it has occupied in popular Scottish literature had 
led as to imagine. Allan Cunningham’s Tales were full 
of the Buchanites and their nomadic faith ; and Galt, and 
even Scott, refer to ‘‘ Luckie Buchan,”’ and her infatu- 
ated disciples. These were at no time very numerous, 
however mad, and in character and station in society they 
were greatly inferior to the votaries of Johanna South- 
cote, As to intelligence, that may stand pretty equally 
between them. 

The leader, much as Mr. Train depreciates her, intel- 
jectually as well as morally, must have possessed a cer- 
tain sort of talent, theugh never prophetess had dis- 
ciples more easily duped. At her first outsct, the stimulus 
of alittle persecution was not wanting. The narrative, 
though spun out and overleaded, is instructive, as exhi- 
biting the depths of absurdity into which fanaticism and 
distempered imagination may carry persons assumed to be 
rational; for had poor Edward Irvine or any one of his pro- 
phetesses chosen to have gone forth into the wilderness, 
there is no question that they would, for a season, have ob- 
tained many more followers, ‘‘ number and value,’’ than 
did Elspat Buchan. er history is edifying, among other 
points, from her glibe use, in her letters and conversation, 
of the blasphemous slang which forms so formidable a 
weapon in the hands of inspired persons of her cast, in 
carrying on their business of imposition and delusion. 
Mr. Train has given us quite as much of his heroine as 
can well be endured. Lis work is, however, likely to 
be popular in Scotland ; and it may furnish materials for 
a good chapter in any future history of popular religious 
delusions. 

Elspat Simpson, afterwards ‘‘ Luckie Buchan,’’ was 
the daughter of a cottar in Banffshire, and in her orphaned 
childhood, like Joan of Arc, herded cows. She after- 
wards was taught to read and sew, through the kindness 
ofa relative ; but being of idle, and, it is said, dissolute 
habits, she wandered from the north, and at Ayr, ‘‘ tre- 
panned '’ Robert Buchan, a working potter, into being 
her husband. Her notions of matrimony, according to 
her biographer, were of the kind now called Socialist. 
The part she was to play—‘‘ her mission’’—was com- 
municated to her by special revelation. She was a 
constant attendant at revivals and fellowship meetings, 
going, as she said, ‘‘ from sea to sea, secking the Word 
of the Lord, but could not find it.’’ At last the time 
came :— 


‘‘In the year 1774, the power of God wrought such a 
wonderful change on my senses, that 1 overcame the flesh 
80 as not to make use of earthly food for some weeks, 
which made all that saw me conclude that I was going to 
depart this life; and many came to hear me speak, which 
was all about God’s love to mortals. ® * * = Ilad 
there been a gallows erected at every door where I had an 
opportunity of speaking of Christ, or of hearing him 
spoken of, I would not have stayed from going there ; and 
the more any sought to keep me back, it only tended the 
more to stir me up to run the faster.”’ 


But we must make brief work with this absurd woman. 
She gave herself out to be the Third Person in the God- 
head, and pretended not only to be immortal herself, but 
to eonfer immortality on whomsoever she breathed on :— 

‘*She also nified the woman described in the 
Revelation of St. John, as being clothed with the Sun and 


the Moon; and pretended to have brought forth the 
Man-child who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron, 
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in the person of the Reverend ITugh White, minister of 
the Relief congregation of Irvine.”’ 


White was the most infatuated of her followers ; and 
yet he had been one of the most popular of the Relief 
ministers of the west of Scotland. Scandal took freedom 
with their names, and the tenets promulgated by White 
regarding their faith and practice, gave countenance to 
evil reports :— 


‘‘In the Divine Dictionary, said to have been indited 
by Holy Inspiration, and published by Mr. White, as 
containing the faith and practice of the Buchanites, we 
find these words :—‘ This world has vexed themselves in 
vain abont our views of marriage; accordingly, to all 
denominations we make the following information :— 

‘* «The same law that finished the carnal service at the 
altar, and bestial sacrifices, put an end to carnal mar- 
riages. It is cevilish to think that merely refraining 
from women and certain meats constitutes salvation, 
Where the Holy Spirit of God occupies all the person 
and reigns throughout the flesh, it matters not whether 
they marry or not. 

‘«*The people of this generation cannot be persuaded 
to embrace our faith and practice, and that because we 
are so unlike the world. Our dissimilitude to the world 
must be a convincing proof that we dre right. To be 
like the world, is to be like the devil, the father of unbe- 
lief.’ * . - * * . 
The early letters of Mother Buchan are subscribed Els- 
path Simpson, although it was not till after her eject- 
ment from Irvine that she was legaily diverced from her 
husband. Ina letter addressed to the Rev. Gabriel Rus- 
sell, Dundee, she writes thus:—‘ As for self-denial, my 
dear, it would not do with me to be self-denied; but 
even averse to self-denial.” This, she aflirmed, was ail 
in accordance with Scripture.’’ 


Burns, the poet, gave an account of this now sect and its 
founders, which cenfirms the worst that has been alleged 
of them. Mr. Ayton of Hamilton, who remembered 
their going forth into the wilderness, graphically de- 
scribes their departure from Irvine, in a communication 
made to Mr. Train :—~ 


‘««T have been,’ says he, ‘ an attentive observer of the 
freaks and feelings of mankind for the last seventy years ; 
and I was not surprised to see a considerable portion of 
the Relief congregation of Irvine leave their homes, and 
set out, as they said, to heaven, under the direction of a 
hypocritical old woman and a wrong-headed priest, sing- 
ing on the way to the New Jerusalem.’ 

‘* Several old people still remember seeing the Buchan- 
ites on this occasion. Mrs. Buchan, attired in a scarlet 
cloak, the discarded minister, and one or two of her 
higher dupes, were seated in a cart, while the remainder 
of the company followed on foot. These were, for tho 
most part, ‘ Clever chicls, and bonny, spanking, rosy- 
cheeked lassies, many of them in their teens. ‘They were 
generally dressed in tbe simple garb of peasant maids of 
the Lowlands of Scotland. Over their dark 
they wore short gowns, reaching from the chin half way 
down the thigh, and fitted close to the bosom. They 
were bare-headed; and their locks, permitted to 
unusually long, were restrained from falling ieodinies 
over the back and bosom by small buckling combs.’ 

** The progress of these enthusiastic visionaries is thus 
described by our native bard, Allan Cunniagham :— 
‘ Some were in earts, some were on horseback, and not a 
few were on foot. Our Lady (so they called Mrs. Buchan) 
rode in front on a white pony, and often halted to lecture 
them on the loveliness of the land, and to cheer them with 
food from what she called the of mercy, and with 
drink from a large cup, called the comforter.’ ”’ 


After such refreshments, the ‘‘ Friend Mother ” would 
light her cuttie-pipe and regale herself with a smoke of 
tobacco. The subsequent adventures of the party of pil . 
grims, in their wanderings through Dumfriesshire and 
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Galloway, are almost incredible. But disunion crept into 
the body. Mr. White fell away from his original faith in 
‘*the divine woman,” but he still attempted to keep up 
the delusion with which his interest and vanity were 
identified ; and, as Mrs. Buchan, instead of being trans- 
lated, expired, like other mortals, he clandestinely threw 
her corpse into a hole to conceal the failure, which might 
have shaken the faith of the devotees. We may repeat, 
that, asa picture of the folly and crime into which fanati- 
cism may lead beings, claiming to be rational, there is 
instruction and warning in the memoirs of the Buchanites. 


A Catholic History of England. By William Bernard 
MacCabe. Part I.—‘‘ England as described by the 
Monkish Ilistorians.’”’ Vol. I. London: Newby. 


Ma. MacCane thinks that there is no true History of | 


England ; and he proposes to supply the want. We have 
Hume's History, and Lingard’ s History, and half a dozen 
more,—but no history in which the reader is permitted to 
judge for himself. The historians descant upon the value 
of their authorities, but the authorities themselves are ex- 
cluded from their pages; and this is to be remedied by the 
publication of all manner of obsolete stuff; for Westminster 
Hall might be piled with these rude materials—chronicles, 
legends, and saints’ lives,—which Hume at once dis- 
carded, and which even Lingard has searcely used. 

Mr. MacCabe has, therefore, commenced the publica- 
tion, not of a History of England certainly, but of a 
very curious antiquarian miscellany, on which he has ex- 
pended much labour. Some have doubted if there was 
anything worth recording in the history of England prior 
to the reign of Henry VII., when civil government began 
to take form and solidity, and if it would not be as idle to 
write the history of earlier periods, as to restore the 
Heptarchy or renew the wars of the Roses. Many will 
think that the philosophical historian, Hume, ascends far 
enough, but Mr. MacCabe, at the close of his first volume, 
has not reached the period from which Hume starts. — 
Though his work is, therefore, as far as it has gone, not 
to be viewed as a History of England, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, it is an entertaining compilation of Monkish 
Chronicles and Saints’ Lives, which will be highly accept- 
able to Black Letter and to Roman Catholic readers, and 
in which every reader may enjoy a few choice morsels. 


Bohn's Standard Library, 


in the passing month, gives us, in the Memoirs of Col. Hut- 
chinson, by his wife, one of the most instructive and capti- 
vating historical biographies in the language; and this we 
obtain for about the sixth part of the price of the first 
edition, which the warm panegyric of the Edinburgh Re- 
view brought into notice thirty years since, and which has 
ever since maintained its popularity by intrinsic merit. — 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, the heroine of the Puritan party, 
was no ordinary person; and her Memoirs are fully as va- 
luable as Clarendon’s History, with which they have many 
common topics and characters, though the most dissimilar 
views and sentiments on all of them. 


The Mosaic Creation, viewed in the light of Modern Geo- 
logy. By George Wight. Glasgow: Maclehose. 
Tats volume contains the substance of a series of Lec- 

tures delivered by the author, and now addressed toa 

wider circle, through the press, at the solicitation of 
friends —solicitations which he could not resist. Its lead- 
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ing, or peculiar object is, to elucidate the harmony that 
exists between true geological science and revelation.— 
The work is recommended, in a prefatory note, by the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, which was not in the 
least required. 
Mu Youthful Companion. By the Author of ‘‘ My 
Schoolboy Days.” London: Longman & Company. 
A preasine little story for the entertainment and im- 
provement of young persons. 





ANNUALS FOR 1847. 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. 
Norton. 
Last year we affirmed, and in the present year confirm 
the assertion, that had England over been searched, no 
fitter or equal successor could have been found to L. E. L. 
than Mrs Norton. High expectations were raised; but 
Expectation is often a hasty and inconsiderate exactor of it 
does not well know what. All is accomplished that could 
reasonably have been looked for, whether by the Editress 
or the publishers; and ‘‘ the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’’ 
holds its place as the best and cheapest of the Annuals, 
as in all respects unrivalled. The plates are as numerous, 
as good, and tastefully-selected to give interest and variety. 
The external shows are as tasteful, and the literature, 
we shall not say how superior to that which has of late 
furnished forth fashionable works of this kind.—At the 
opening, Mrs. Norton, as a matter of duty, has dedi- 
cated a string of verses to a portrait of the Queen—an 
over-dressed picture —thrown into the shade by the queenly 
The lines are, of 


Edited by Mrs. 


portrait with which it is neighboured. 
course, appropriate to the golden age of Queen Victoria. 
The note appended to them is, however, of more conse- 
quence than the text. Mrs. Norton, having herself suf- 
fered and keenly felt some of the Wrongs of Woman, that 
‘favourite of the English law!’’ calls attention to the 
Rights of Woman, and to woman's anomolous position in 
a country where a woman sways the sceptre over countless 
thousands of men and women. ‘‘A short time since,’’ 
she observes, ‘‘a case of felony was quashed by an error 
in the indictment, which stated the money stolen to have 
been the property of a married woman, whereas a married 
woman could not have half-a-crown of her own; on 
which principle the thief was acquitted.’’ Mrs. Norton 
upbraids Lord Brougham, who, some years back, volun- 
teered to be the legal champion of women, defrauded by 
the laws of England of their civil rights, with having by 
one enormous ‘‘ Breach of Promise’’ deceived the whole 
sex; aware, Mrs. Norton humourously remarks, that he 
could not be sued on general grounds, and that no particular 
fair one could establish ‘‘ special injury’? against him. 
Perhaps this appeal may rouse Lord Brougham to a sense 
of his duty, and the reign of Queen Victoria may be dis- 
tinguished for a Reform greater than that which glorified 
the reign of William IV.; one which shall secure to 
women, married and single, the same legal protection and 
redress, whether in matters of property, reputation, or 
social rights, which every male subject of her Majesty is 
entitled to claim—provided he can afford to pay well for it! 

In Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Norton has, this season, 
found a sprightly coadjutor, or assistant. Her lively 
ladyship’s compositions, which are generally in the mirtl- 
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ful and piquant vein, give relief to the monotony of the 
complimentary verses which Mrs. Norton has fancied her- 
self obliged to append to each aristocratic portrait, and 


to other verses of no particular point or interest, which are 
attached to the scenic plates. Mrs. Norton has feund 


other allies among the rhyming ‘‘ nobility and gentry ;’’ 
but upon the whole, in future years, as the Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book has hitherto been something better than a 
mere aristocratic ‘‘ Book of Beauty,” it might be well that, 
besides being less lavish of compliment, the editress drew 
more upon her own resources. She has given too much 
way to obliging friends ; though Lord John Manners and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes be among the number. 

The bright star of this year is, however, Lady Dufferin ; 
and from her, in the first place, we cull our serious, as we 
propose doing ourgayer specimen. The engraving, a sweet, 
quiet picture, to which the subjoined lines are attached, 
represents a sad, pale girl, Tue German Teacuer, in her 
solitary chamber, with her simple appliances, her work- 
bag and her basket of faded flowers and books,—an exile 
musing on her distant home, and as a charm holding in 
her hand the first letter from that dearest spot of earth. 


‘*The long day’s done, and she sits still 
And quiet, in the gathering gloom; 
What are the images that fill 
Those absent eyes—that silent room ? 
Soft winds the latticed casement stir; 
The hard green rosebuds tap the pane 
Like merry playmates, beckoning ber 
To join them at their sports again; 
And from the hill a pleasant chime 
Of bells comes down upon the ear, 
That seems to sing, ‘‘ The evening time 
Is passing sweet! come forth! come here!”’ 
But she sits still, and heedeth not 
The sweet bell, nor the fading light; 
Time, space, earth, heaven, are all forgot 
In one dear dream of past delight, 
Oh, letter! old, and crushed, and worn; 
Yet fresh in those love-blinded eyes, 
As on that first delightful morn 
That gave thee to her patient sighs; 
How hoped for—dreamed of—dear thou art! 
What earnest of like joys to come! 
How treasured near her simple heart, 
That first fond letter from her Home! 
Poor child! so early cam’st thou forth, 
Like Ruth, to glean in alien fields? 
Cold welcome greets thee on this earth, 
And poor the harvest that it yields! 
Thy thoughts—lone, wandering where they list, 
Still seek that village on the Rhine, 
Where thou art longed for, loved, and missed, 
With yearnings as intense as thine:— 
No wonder that thy young heart burns, 
And, with such aching sense of love, 
To that dear sheltering ark returns, 
: Which sent thee forth—peor wandering Dove.” 
° * 


Among the gayer effusions of Lady Dufferin are verses 
on a plate, entitled Tug Conression, where a coquettish 
Donna is revealing her peccadilloes to a priest who is 
hardly of the proper canonical age for so pretty a peni- 
tent—though no harm comes of it. 


**Donna Iyez Consvero, 
De Ascunna y Betvor,”’ 
Kneeleth by the patient Friar, 
Saying her ‘‘Confiteor.”’ 
Greatly puzzled is the Father, 
At the truth he can but guess— 
Donna Inez being rather 
. Apt to wander and digress. 
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**Well, good daughter, pray continue; 
Candour doth repentance prove, 
How did Don Pedro win you 
First to listen to his love?’’ 
‘Father, yes !—as I was saying, 
I was prudent and reserved, 
All his flattering vows repaying 
With the scorn they well deserved ; 
‘Sir,’ I said, ‘and I was going 
To say something still more strong — 
By my distant manner showing 
That I thought him—really—wrong!’ 
When at this important minute, 
Looking toward the chamber door, 
Who should put her head within it— 
(So unlucky—such a bore !)— 
But my Cousin Natalita, 
With her hair all out of curl! 
I confess I would have beat her— 
Horrid, flirting, odious girl ! 
’Twas the greatest inconvenience, 
For, of course, Don Pedro caught, 
From my involuntary lenience , 
More assurance than he ought. 
Well ! next day, (a great bull-baiting 
Was arranged the day before) 
Natalita kept us waiting 
Full two hours, I’m sure, and more. 
Nothing could be more annoying ; 
Really now I wished for wings, 
Pedro all that time employing 
Saying fifty foolish things. 
* . . * 


Had you seen that girl's flirtation, 
’'| would have filled you with disgust, 
Such vile ogling and coquetting 
Staring in Don Pedro's face ; 
All propriety forgetting 
Due to every public place ! 
* + . ° 
If, since that time, Holy Father, 
My forbearanco has been more,— 
If his visits have been rather 
Longer than they were before, — 
Why, indeed, it is for this chief 
Reason—as all Seville knows,— 
Just to keep him out of mischief," 
(liere the Father rubbed his nose. ) 
‘ Not much more than half a dozen 
Visits has he paid this week ; 
But, of course, my charming cousin 
To a dozen more could speak.’ 
. 7 - ° 
Back again, in time for dinner, 
In her chair fair Inez goes; 
At each vile pedestrian sinner 
Turning up her ivory nose ; 
Comforted beyond expression, 
(See what peace such candour wins :) 
By her full and true confession 
Of all—Natalita’s sins ! 

The Donna Inez is not singular in her uses of confes- 
sion. Protestant self-examination may, we fear, not in- 
frequently produce precisely the same results. 

The Scrap-book is rich in pertraiture ; and among the 
many whom Mrs. Norton has praised for their deeds or 
their faces, are Mr. Cobden and Mr. Charles Villiers 
The characters of these gentlemen are treated in a liberal 
and manly spirit, showing that, when a good subject falis 
in her way, the authoress is equal to it—rises with it to 
her natural element. 

The frontispiece this year is a classical portrait of Mrs. 
Norton, exquisitely engraved; the vignette a group of 
flowers, executed with equal taste and delicacy. On the 
whole, we have this season seen no annual thas will bear 
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comparison with Mrs. Norton’s. The brightest days of 
the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book are restored. 

Among the lesser Annuals—in size we mean—that 
still linger on the stage, is the elder-born of the large but 
short-lived family—Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not ; for so 
many years edited by Mr. Frederic Shoberl; who, this 
scason, has mustered a nnmerous staff of poets and pro- 
sers. Some of the names are new ; others favourite and 
familiar; though in the passing year they may have pro- 
duced nothing remarkable. One capital story is the pru- 
dent and persevering ‘‘ Wooingof Mynheer Von Dunck,”’ 
written by T. Forbes Dalton, Esq. The ‘ Forget-Me- 
Not” has an average number of tolerable plates, and the 
usual sprinkliug—or one rather more copious—of verse. 


Jullien’ s Musical Album for 1847. 

This is a new and good idea—A Musical Album ; a good 
collection of popular songs and dances supplies a want. 
The music, vocal and instrumental, is by foreign composers, 
with the exception of one or two English musicians. 
Someof the instrumental pieces are the compositions of the 
editor, who has, altogether, made of the work a brilliant and 
popular melange. The words are by the most popular con- 
temporary song-writers; and the embellishments gorgeous, 
though not always in the purest taste. The Album is likely 
to be fully as popular as it deserves. It contains something 
not merely to look at and then lay aside, but that may 
every day and night in the coming year, and in future 
years, contribute to the harmless enjoyments of the social 
circle. We are compelled to say that the music surpasses 
the poetry; yet the words, always pretty, if not over-run 
with meaning, have, in general, the merit of being adapted 
to the sentiment aud rythm of the music. 

Two specimens may suffice: — 


THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE, BY F. FITZBALL. 


On yon mountain frowns a castle, 
Wreathed with gold its portals shine: 
In yon valley smiles a cottage— 
ltoses sweet its porch entwine. 


Wealth and pride dwell in those turrets; 
Ilumble hearts the cottage rove: 
Strife and hate are in the castle; 
In the cottage peace and love. 


Silken floors adorn the castle, 
Banners deck its topmost tower; 
Sand like snow bestrews the cottage, — 
In its lattice many a flower. 
7 ~ 7 . . * 


Enough of this, as what follows is better ; the lines are 
by J. Murrey:— 


Though time is wrinkling o’er thy brow, 
Thy hair is turning grey, 

And the rose that blossomed on thy cheek 
Is fading fast away; 

Thou'rt more beloved than when I came 
A-courting first to thee ; 

And every moment makes thee now 
Still dearer unto me 
Still dearer unto me. 


I loved thee in thy girlhood’s days, 
I loved thee in thy prime; 

And though thy outward charms may fade 
Beneath the touch of time, 

I'll love thee even more and more, 
Until my latest breath; 

And then I hope to love thee still, 
Beyond the vale of death! 
Beyond the vale of death! 
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But in this Album, the music is all; the poetry, as above 
hinted, and—as is too often the case in the alliance of 
music with verse—comes worst off. We are somewhat 
alarmed as to how old-fashioned country ladies, when the. 
Musical Album comes down, are to view the scanty: 
drapery and the few superfluous inches of Mademoiselle 
Flora Fabri’s legs! A coloured full-length portrait of 
this celebrated danseuse, in the popular pas of La 
Castigliana, forms one of the prettiest embellishments 
of the volume ; or, at all events, one of the most charac- 
teristic. Two other coloured plates represent, one a 
concert of Jullien’s, in Covent Garden Theatre, and the 
other a masked ball,—both exhibit scenes of splendour 
and enchantment that recal those of the Arabian Nights. 





Among the other books of the season, we can merely 
catalogue The Minstrelsy of the English Border, an ex- 
cellent collection of ancient and modern Ballads, with 
notes by Frederick Sheldon, just published by the Messrs. 
Longman ; a pretty and good Nursery Annual, published 
by Darton & Clarke, with coloured plates ; and January 
Eve, a tale, in the manner of Dickens’s Christmas Chimes 
and Carols, by George Soane, B.A., and published by 
Churton,—or, if not like the Chimes, then very like Mrs. 
Gore’s New- Year Stories of 1846 and 1847, and no dis- 
credit to the previous literary reputation of its author. 





NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS, 


Faust; a Tragedy. Translated from the German of 
Goethe. By Captain Knox, Author of ‘‘ Day Dreams,’’ 
&c., &c. London: Ollivier. 

‘‘Anorner, and another follows after.’? The transla- 
tors of ‘‘ Faust’’ are, indeed, like the lineage of Banquo. 
Captain Knox assures his readers that he has spared no 
pains to make his translation the best of all possible tran- 
slations; and thus far we must take his word, and spare 
un-Germanic readers the trouble of collation; while wo 
intimate to young enthusiastic Anglo-Germans, that thero 
is existing another bold attempt, and a challenge of their 
critical powers. 


King Charles the First: a Dramatic Poem. By Archer 
Gurney. London; Pickering. 
From the date of Sir Walter Scott’s ancestor or kins- 
man, who refused to shave his beard till ‘‘ the king en- 
joyed his own again;’’ there has been no such loyalist as 
Mr. Archer Gurney ; the especial object of his unquali- 
fied devotion being ‘‘ the holy martyr king,’’ Charles I. 
It is tothe memory of ‘‘the Churches’ royal martyr,’’ 
that he dedicates his drama; the object of which is to de- 
velope and illustrate ‘‘ the glorious life and death”’ of the 
said ‘‘holy martyr.’’ It would be folly to quarrel with any 
man about his hobby, especially when there is no likelihood 
of its riding down even a little child, or an old woman.— 
The poem was written in the autumn of 1845, before ‘‘a_ 
Richmond, a Bentinck, Stafford O’Brien, D’ Israeli,” 
and many others, Jews and Gentiles, had ‘‘ redeemed the . 
supporters of the church and state from the charge of 
lethargy; and evinced talents and courage worthy of their 
exalted cause.’’ Things look brighter now than in 1845; 
and if the poem were yet to be written, it might be composed © 
with better heart. ‘* Let us look now for the dawn of a” 
brighter day,’’ quoth Mr. Gurney—surely a Gurney this” 
who knows not Joseph !—* the modern St. John [alias Sir” 
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Rubert Peel} has fallen with his party.”’ 
standing his fall, a violent assault may be expected upon the 
chureh, if not from him, from his successors in office. Let 
them-eomée on! Mr. Gurney defies them. The church is, 
we should imagine, very needlessy alarmed, if it fears de- 
struction from the Whigs. Mr. Gurney finds a close 
resemblance between the times of ‘‘ The Troubles’’ and our 
own. If there were then a Hampden and Pym, there are 
now-—or but a year ago there were—a Bright and a Cobden; 
and if there was then a Cromwell in England, there is now 
an O'Connell in Ireland ; as there is ‘‘a river in Macedon, 
and a river in Monmouth, and salmon in both’’—But no 
parallel can be found for the arch-traitor Sir Robert 
Peel, —St. John, ‘‘ double-dyed traitor’’ as he was, being 
‘ut a faint type of the incomparably blacker Sir Robert. 
Mr. Gurney explains that he has painted Hampden in the 
darkest colours, because he believes—and he must curely 
have some revelation on the subject—that this vaunted 
patriot and remarkable man was ‘‘ more supreme for vile 
and infamous cunning, veiled under the mask of excessive 
honesty and single-mindedness, than any of his factious 
contemporaries.’ From these sentiments the character 
of the drama may be divined. Mr. Gurney belongs to 
Young England, but to the highest-flying section of that 
body, if, indeed, any of its membersare capable ofsoaring so 
loftily—if his flight be not as solitary as itis grand. But he 
wishes his work to be regarded as a true poem, besides being 
a political and religious manifesto; and he trusts that it 
may help to rouse England from her lethargy, and lead to 
the enthronement in her heart of her murdered patriot-king. 
Alas! ‘‘a living dog is better than a dead lion,’’ and we 
sadly fear for the accomplishment of Mr. Gurney’s loyal 
and patriotic desires. ~ ct it does one good, now and then, 
to meet with an honest enthusiast like him, whatever be 
the prevailing crochet. 
The Suttee: a Poem, with Notes. 
Burnside, & Seely. 
It need not be told that this is an appeal for the women 
of India to the human and Christian feelings of Euro- 


London: Seely, 
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an evil before the werld, which, to bo effectantly redressed, 
must, however, be dealt with by the Liindoos themselves. 


Christmas Rhymes; or, Three Nights Revelr}. Del's 

fast: Lamont, Brothers. London: Whittaker & Co. 

‘« Becrast Atmanacs” have been very well known, from 
the farthest date of the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
in these countries; but Belfast Annuals are novelties ; 
and, yet, these Christmas Rhymes have all the character- 
istics of the Annuals. The poetry and the illustrations 
are by two sisters ; and the style in which the engravings 
are executed, and the work brought out, is very creditabio 
to Irish art—-which, we suppose, will, by and bye, meet 
its best encouragement in the manufacturing capital of 
the North. 
with similar matter, we could find many grave or gay but 
pleasant quotations from this Three Nights’ Revelry; and 
our Irish friends cannot import a better article in its way 
than this beautiful work. After all the speeches in the 
South, on the encouragement of home manufacture, the 
Northern plan of quietly doing the work is the wisest; and 
amongst the ornate volumes of the season, we have seen 
none, of the same class, handsomer than the Christmas 


Rhymes. 
Silent Love. 


If our pages were not already overcrowded 


By the late James Wilson of Paisley, 
Glasgow : James M‘Leod. 


A fourth and cheap edition of a Poem which has been 
previously and favourably noticed. It is very prettily 
‘* got up.” 


The Three Wives. By John Reid Miles. 
Edward Howell & Co. 


Three narratives, in which the author inculeates the 
necessity of religious principle as the only sufficient check 
to the temptations common in life, and incidentally makes 
a variety of valuable remarks on many important topics. 
Although a Liverpool book, two of these family histories 
are Scotch, and refer directly to manners and customs 
prevalent in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The style is dif- 


Liverpool : 





peans. Jt is fairly written; and will at least help to keep 


POLITICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue “coming session” will be the last, and, probably, 


fuse, but the tendency of the work is excellent. 


consents to follow Lord Worsley. The electors of Ren 


the shortest, of the present Parliament. ‘The questions | frewshire accepted the rejected candidate of 1841, because 


that now attract public attention are not of a nature calcu- 
lated te feed long disenssions, or to produce party votes. 
The Ministry will endeavour to avoid dangerous subjects ; 
and, when any measure of additional political or commer- 
cial reform is pressed, they will retreat on the potato is- 
ease and general distress, that they may dissolve in peace. 
They will shape their proceedings in such form as will 





enable them to carry through a general election before 


no preparations had been made for a county contest. In 
some boroughs, under peculiar circumstances, the usual pre 

parations for election contests have been made—as in 
Manchester, where a most disgraceful coalition of Whigs 
and Conservatives is formed, to oppose the eleetion of Mr. 
Bright; but the aspect of political affairs would fully justify 
the inference, either that Parliament had done all its work, 
or that the electors expected nothing more from legislative 


harvest, if seed-time and summer do not promise improve- | agency, except the repeal or imposition of taxes, as circum 
ments on the “yield” of the last two seasons. - A strong | stances might require. 


Ministry would prefer to meet a dissolution rather at a | 


This blank in political agitation affords to a weak Ca- 


period of hope than of depression; and the Whigs, in a | binet an admirable opportunity of slipping into a majority 
minority, will have sufficient prudence to adopt that course. for seven years. The influence of office is always worth 
Chey have little to hope from fature registrations, but a number of yotes in the small constituencies. We have 
"ore to fear from political accidents and the re-organization | heard of elections turned by a few “ excisemanships” 
f their old opponents. The constituencies, generally, promptly administered; and even the wish to go with the 


have made no preparations forthe nextelection. Wherever 
casual vacancies have occurred, there has been difficulty 
“xperienced in procuring suitable candidates. The electors 
of Lincolnshire, after long casting about, have found a 
rspectable Whig baronet, who “with great reluctance” 
TOL. XIV.——"0, CLYII. 





stronger party—a very common feeling—when there is 

no counteracting influence will answer a useful purpose 

to the Government candidate, who may become very 

popular by merely saying a few smart things regarding 

.public wash-houses for the poor—public parks, improvey 
Eg 
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ventilation, renovated and patent sewerage, cheap malt in 
counties, and cheap tea in boroughs—all good in their way, 
and to be bestowed at a convenient season. 

We cannot regret this sleep or death of political parti- 
zanship. The country has never gained by the triumphs 
of party. No great object has ever been achieved for the 
people, except when they reversed the common rule, and, 
instead of being the tools of factions, converted some party 
for atime and a purpose into their instrument. We do 


not urge the revival of old and useless party feuds; but if | 


the electors believe that the political complexion of the 
next Parliament is a matter of slight importance, they have 
fallen into a serious blunder, of which they may have seven 
years’ leisure to repent. 

We certainly dislike the recent conduct of the Whigs in 
several localities. In Edinburgh, they try to hush public 
feeling with a new song to them of “no shibboleth;” and 
in Manchester, they raise the “ shibboleth” of aristocracy. 
The cotton-spinners of that great town consider a Rochdale 
spinner below their mark; and will only be satisfied with 
one of Mr. Bright's noble disciples. ,They prefer the 
scholar to the teacher; and, affecting a certain cant of 
gentility, exclaim against the use of violent language. In 
many circumstances, strong language may be necessary; 
and before the Earl of Lincoln's conversion to the doctrines 
of free-trade, we do not remember to have heard any com- 
plaints of Mr. Bright's language in Manchester. He is an 
honest and enthusiastic man, who bas given their proper 
names to many abuses; but he should not be, on that ac- 
count, less acceptable to a commercial constituency. He 
will be selected; but this opposition, like many former pro- 
ceedings, manifests the hankering of the leading Whigs, 
even in some manufacturing towns, after aristocratical con- 
nexions. 

In Edinburgh, the electors will be urged to give the 
Whig Cabinet a fair trial: in Manchester, they are told not 
to give them any description of trial, but to elect a moderate 
Conservative. And, yet, this seeming inconsistency may 
form part of a system—for now that rough work is thought 
to be over for a season, it may square best with official 
propriety to leave political matters in genteel and regularly 
bred hands. The intrusion of “impracticable” men into 
Parliament may not be desirable, when jobs, to be done at 
all, must be accomplished in a neat and masterly style.— 
There is material for a large amount of work in that way. 
We have only to catalogue a few of those topics that may 
be dismissed with a brief discussion in the present Parlia- 
ment, and settled by the next, in order to reach that con- 
viction. 


Epvcation is the favourite subject of the day: and re- 
membering the zealous support afforded by the Premier to 
the Church Educational Scheme, we cannot expect the 
English Dissenters to confide in his measures for the 
extension of instruction. Government may establish, as in 
Treland, a system of secular education unconnected with 
any religions communion, but co-operating with all who 
avail themselves of its advantages. They may adopt an 
easier method of settling the question, or satisfying “ the 
public conscience,” by increasing grants for educational 
purposes already voted to societies and religious bodies. 
Or they may leave education to local efforts, providing only 
the means of elementary instruction for districts where 
voluntary exertions fail to overtake the wants of the popu- 
lation. And they might take advice, repeatedly tendered, 
by organising a scheme of municipal and parochial instruc- 
tion under the management of the resident rate-payers. 
Amongst the objections to the latter scheme, which has 
many recommendations, are its want of uniformity and the 





and the ignorant majority over the enlightened minority ip 
many parishes and even extensive districts. 

To either of these schemes Sir Robert Inglis will, of 
course, apply the term “ Atheistical;” and he will be sup. 
ported by a considerable and increasing party, who brand 
any educational system as “ Atheistical” that does not hand 
over the training of the young, without note or comment, 
to the Church. That epithet was applied to the Nationa) 
System of Education in Ireland, by parties who deemed it 
unnecessary to read its books before they characterised 
their tendency; and now those school-books, provided for 
the poorest children in Ireland, bave been adopted in the 
highest academy of one of our Scottish cities, in which, 
some few years since, public meetings convened to pags 
resolutions condemnatory of the system. We do not know 
any set of works connected with education better calculated 
to interest and instruct the young than these Irish school 
books, which, we understand, were principally written by 
a Presbyterian minister of Ireland, a native of Paisley, who, 
with missionary zeal, abandoned all the attractions of the 
metropolis, to dwell with and instruct a few humble vil- 
lagers in one of the western counties of Munster. 

The Government cannot adopt any practical scheme that 
will not be stigmatised as “ Atheistical,” by the old Church, 
and-State party of England; and, although the members of 
the Cabinet may be personally disposed to adopt measures 
creditable to their character and useful to their counwy, 
still, the official love of ease, and the disposition already 
manifested by the Premier, should induce all liberal-minded 
men to watch well any genera] measures of instruction. 
They cannot watch measures well, except through their 
representatives in Parliament; and they should prepare 
for the next general election with all the anxiety of men 
who are to appoint “ the Educational Parliament,” and to 
affect, through its decisions, the characters and the prin- 
ciples of the next generation. 


IRELAND will occupy its own place—and, of course, the 
largest place—in the deliberations of the session. But its 
most delicate questions will be handed over for settlement 
to the next parliament. The trying position of that counuy, 
and tbe large expenditure of public money requisite to sup- 
port its population until harvest, have induced us to give 
up aconsiderable portion of this number to Irish subjects. 
The Labour Act of last session has proved to be an absolute 
fuilure. The Board of Works, or the authorities of Dublin 
Castle, have been compelled to supplement it by interim 
decrees of theirown. And now the subsoiling of the publie 
roads is to be abandoned for the thorough draining of 
fields, after two hundred thousand men have been engaged 
for six weeks in rendering the highways impassable. The 
number of men engaged on public works under Govern: 
ment is at present three hundred thousand. In many 
cases we have no doubt that two or more of the labourers 
belong to one family, and therefore the number of indivi 
duals dependent on Government assistance, through these 
works, cannot be more than from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000, 
or one-eighth of the population. In Belgimn—from 6 
similar cause, the failure of the crop—the names of indi 
gent persons inscribed on the books of benevolent societies 
number from 700,000 to 800,000, or very nearly one-fifth of 
the inhabitants, while out of the population of the twe 
Flanders, 1,300,000, there are said to be 400,000 indiv 
duals subsisting on charity. In Ireland a large number of 
aged and young and disabled persons are supported 
workhouses, and a very considerable number in Ulster a? 
employed on works undertaken by local parties, without 
Government aid. This class of works are remunerativé 
—will amply repay their cost; and should have beet 
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show that the condition of Ireland is not worse than that 
of Belgium; although that country has repealed its union 
and obtained a separate existence, in its position, we can 
scarcely say independence. The introduction of manufac- 
teres more extensively into Ireland would undoubtedly 
improve the circumstances of its people ; but, severe as is 
their distress, yet it is equalled by that of the Belgians; 
and Belgium is a manufacturing country, with more ex- 
tensive and important works than those of any other con- 
tinental kingdom of similar extent. An argument in 
favour of the union might be educed from this circum- 
stance; for if the manufacturing energies of Belgium had 
still been connected with the commercial skill and mone- 
tary resources of Holland, we doubt whether its population 
would have experienced all the force of their present and 
deplorable sufferings. 

From the statements made respecting Ireland, in a pre- 
vious page, by a gentleman who undoubtedly possesses the 
confidence of a great majority of his countrymen, we 
infer that the public money advanced at this crisis will not 
be cheerfully repaid; and we understand why a claim may 
be made for a free grant of that portion of the debt ex- 
pended on unproductive works; but the Board of Works 
now authorise presentments for drainage and subsoiling— 
for remunerative works, that certainly increase the capital 
of the country and the rental of private individuals; so 
that, even if the debt contracted in the formation of these 
works were caneelled, we should not thereby relieve, by a 
penny, the Irish farmer or the Irish peasant, but merely 
make the Irish landlord a richer man. 

Parliament would not, even by a generous abandonment 
of this debt, indirectly assist the Irish peasant or artizan ; 
for the landowners, who are principally absentees, would 
merely be enabled to spend their money more freely in 
London, in Paris, or Rome. And these works will in- 
crease the capital of the country. Mr. Smith of Deanston, 
Professor Johnstone, aud the whole Highland Society in a 
body, would make affidavit on the point. Old Mr. Purcell, 
if he had been alive, would have quoted statistics in proof. 
Mr. Mareartney of Lisenore, in addressing the landed 
gentlemen of County Antrim, produced evidence that sa- 
ustied them, to show the means of paying jive per cent. on 
the outlay for draining, and repaying the principal in seven 
years. The gentlemen of the South have the same means 
of turning this crisis to account with their neighbours of 


the North. And if Parliament should yield the demand | 


for a free grant of this money, it would deal unjustly by 
the people of Britain, without assisting the farmers of Ire- 
land, for no better end than the enriching of Ireland's ab- 
sentees. The money squandered foolishly in spoiling 
roads is not productive, and a different rule may be 
adopted in dealing with that part of the account. 

We admit the claim of Ireland to exemption from the 
‘axes necessary to meet that portion of the national debt 
contracted previous to the union. That is merely com- 
mon honesty between partners, but the exemption is not 
prudently made. It does not relieve the poor, but the rich. 
Ireland may be a poor country, but an Lrishman with one 
thousand pounds per annum is not a poor man, and might 
P&y assessed taxes or even the income-tax. If these 
*temptions induced the Irish landlords to remain at home, 
they would be indirectly beneficial to their country; but as, 
@ proportion to their exemptions, they go farther away, 


“ might be politic not to increase the taxation of that | 


fountry, but to transfer from the rich and give to the poor 
whatever balance can be established in its favour. 

We do not estimate lightly the improvement of waste, but 
woeful land. There are said to be nearly four million 
“res in that position. We shall put down 2,000,000, and 
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dividing by 50, there will be 40,000 farms, employing end 
sustaining directly 12 to 13 persons each in a state of 
greater comfort than the Irish farmers of the present diy, 
or a population of 500,000, who would require in providing 
for their wants a similar number, so that the project would 
make space for another million; and add £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 annually to the produce of the country out of 
nothing better at present than bogs and moorland. 

These subjects may be lightly touched in the coming 
session, but must be finally settled by the next parliament; 
and there is another, of perhaps greater interest, in which 
the Whigs have manifested a disposition to interfere. We 
are to have no more appropriation clauses. They served 
their day, and are thrown into the lumber-room of legisla- 
tion, to come up again, probably when neither expected 
nor desired by the owners. Still the existence of an eccle- 
siastical grievance—we do not now use hard words and 
violent language—in Ireland is admitted; and is to be 
cured, not by appropriation, but addition. One evil is to 
be balanced by calling another into existence; and, from 
the two, a very happy and peaceful state of society is to be 
extracted, by a description of political chemistry which we 
affect not to comprehend. The cost of this remedy will fall 
on the general treasury, unless, at the ensuing election, a 
large number of independent representatives are returned, 
willing to give the Whigs a fair trial, but to give them 
nothing more. 

THe Lanpep Interest bas its grievances,—and they 
require redress. The Game Laws, which, in November 
and December last, consigned considerably over a hundred 
persons to prison, and made ten times that number “ un- 
caught criminals,” are one of the greatest grievances under 
which the Landed Interest suffers—and suffers with re- 
markable patience. The old feudal fragments—the law of 
entail and primogeniture—still bind up the land in large 
parcels, and allow one Duke to close half a dozen straths 
against any tenantry except deer; at a period when 
thousands of families in the Highlands have neither 
labour to earn wages nor food to support life. The 
landed interest has been most unfairly dealt with by the 
legislature. Free-trade has been established, or very nearly 
established, in its products, while the land itself is left to 
struggle, unaided, with a crushing monopoly. Free trade 
in the earth is as necessary for the prosperity of the landed 
interest as free trade in the earth's products. A builder 
never proposes to entail a street, or square, or circus in his 
heirs male for ever, and yet the raw material of streets— 
the free-stone quarries—may be chained to a regular suc- 
Any other property except land is held liable for 
its owner's debts; but landed gentlemen, by the will 
and deed of some person who lived and died in the four- 
teenth century, are often degraded from the position of 
_ owners to that of occupants for life. Permission to do what 
| he likes with his own during his temporal existence should 
satisfy the most ambitious mortal; but one portion of our 
ancestors, discontented with this privilege, intruded their 
opinions and tbeir will on posterity, as they “ phrased” it, 
to the end of time. In these circumstances, the best thing 
that posterity can do is to eject the intruders, and enclose 
their deeds in their tombs. The injury sustained already 
by all public interests from the operation of those laws 
that fetter the landed interest is incaleulable; but the 
electors must hold themselves responsible if they continue 
to suffer this public loss; and yet free trade in land will 
not be wrought out by « Parliament consisting of the 
“two parties” who have hitherto existed by trading in 
power, and being alternately shuffled in and out of place. 


Ovn Cupngxcy has been lately—like the British constitu- 
tion in Lord Eldon’s times—the subject of envy to sur- 


cession. 
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rocniling nations. The d/yemeine Zeitung, in an artiele 
that might have been written by Sir Robert Peel himself, 
eulogises that statesman for laying broad and deep the 
foundations ‘of British prospenty, on gold bars, in the 
vaults of the banks.” Upon the same principle, the credit 
of a man who was known to keep always in his possession 
several barrels of sovereigns might be very well supported 
in the world. He might be very liberally trusted by his 
grocer, his baker, and his butcher. So long as the barrels 
were secure they would consider their accounts safe ; but at 
the same time they would deem their customer a very re- 
markable, eccentric, and, probably, a very foolish person. 
We do not mean to assert that the business of nations can 
be managed like that of individuals. The Algemeine Zei- 
tung is perfectly correct in desiring a good and a perma- 
nent foundation ; but our present currency may be a heavy 
and yet a shifting foundation. Within two years, very 
important changes have been made in the Scotch and Irish 
currency. Banks, that were previously sufficiently safe for 
all local purposes, have been secured by a fixed and deter- 
mined maximum of issues and a minimum of gold. No- 
body dreamed that the Bank of Scotland would “ give 
way,” or the British Linen Company become “ insolvent ;” 
and any outlay for propping the Eildon hills would have 
been equally rational and satisfactory. We are, however, led 
to suppose that the banking interests in Scotland and Ire- 
land now keep more gold on hand than before these acts. 
The stock is necessarily expensive. So much interest is lost. 
So much capital is withdrawn from other purposes. And 
what have the public gained? One-pound notes have 
acquired no additional value. They brought twenty shil- 
lings before—they do not now bring twenty shillings and 
a penny. Their free circulation was previously confined 
to the locality or the kingdom where they were issued, and 
they are not more readily negotiable since in any other 
quarter of the globe. 

Over speculation, however, may be checked. ‘That was 
said to be the purpose of the Acts, and yet over-speculation 
may have very little connexion with the currency. A 
Caffier may over-speculate and pay in hides and cowries. An 
Ojibbeway may over-speculate, who exchanges fur for rifles 
or edge-tools, and never fingers sixpence. There is a 
sivgular illustration of the inadequacy of these regulations 
in preventing speculation from the issue of notes permitted 
by law, in Scotland and Ireland. The Irish note circula- 
tion is presently fixed at £6,354,494, and the Scotch at 
£3,087,209; yet it will not be supposed that the Irish 
business is double that of Scotland, or that speculation is 
more active in Dublin than in Glasgow. The facts are 
precisely the reverse of the legitimatised circulation; and 
by some means the Scotch conduct larger speculations 
and pay rather more taxes than the Irish, on something 
under half the paper currency allowed by law to their west- 
ern neighbours. 

The last Currency Acts converted the issue of notes into 
a close monopoly, at a time when monopolies had be- 
come obnoxious. There can be no reason for withholding 
ainple guarantees for paper currency. It can be taken in 
land, or in national bonds, as readily as gold; but however 
that may be settled, we are entitled to free trade in money 
as in every other commodity. Money is the life-blood of 
commerce ; and the law might order the subject, with 
equal propriety, to eat so much food, and no more, per 
diem—to pay a certain rent, and no less, per annum—as 
do what it attempts to perform in monetary affairs. And 
yet the public need expect no alteration in this respect 
from a Parliament of professional Whigs or Conservatives. 





CorontaL Arratns have been altogether, by public 
apathy, handed over to the keeping of those unfortunate 
persons who werc left unprovided for by the land mono. 
polies. Our colonies have been very much regarded as so 
many large houses of refuge for the destitnte- thie re. 
wards of great exertions in county ¢ontests, and as tie 
portion of younger sons. In official language, Hindost: 
is not a colony, but a possession; and the East India Com. 
pany have enjoyed its management for many years. Sait 
to the Hindoo is one of the most essential necessaries of 
existence, and formed, therefore, an eligible article for 
monopolising. The Company did not neglect it. They 
secured and preserved the salt trade to the present day. A de- 
putation of commercial gentlemen recently waited on Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse to represent the advantages that would accrue 
to the people of Britain and of Hindostan, from its repeal, 
The deputation had for answer—“ How will the East India 
Company resign a revenue of £1,500,000 annually ?” The 
answer resembles the reply to every demand for colonial 
changes. They are all done in uniform. | 







The House of Representatives for Jamaica have adopted 


and transmitted certain resolutions to this country regurd- 
ing the sugar bills. They are perfectly wrong in what they 
deplore, and perfectly right in what they réquire. They 
ask free trade, and it should not be denied. The supply 
of free labourers has been absurdly cramped by the idea 
that somehow they might be converted into slaves, or 
might reduce the wages of the negroes. The latter clas¥ 
are desirous of becoming small planters themselves, and 
are making some progress in that direction, while the: 
planters of Jamaica have no greater facilities for converting 
freemen into slaves than the farmers of Sussex, The 
House of Representatives remonstrates against the law that’ 
prevents the use of molasses and sugars i» malting and, 
distilling, and they are excusable in calling our fervour for 
free trade selfish, while we prevent, on equal terms, the 
use of particular articles in a licensed business. The law. 
in question is at the present moment, when corn is scarce, 
and sugars promise to be abundant, eminently mischievous; 
but if the people expect a reform in that or any other colo- 
nial abuse, without corresponding exertion, they are doomed 
to “ the waggoner’s fate,” who was told to put his shoulder 
to the wheel if he wanted his waggon out of the ditch, 

The topics we have mentioned are all of a practical 
character. They involve no organic changes; but seven 
years will not pass without a demand for measures of that 
description re-appearing. ‘The electors have now the 
means, or the time, to select candidates from their different 
localities; and they will find themselves best served, as a 
general rule, by men interested in the affairs of their seve- 
ral constituencies, acquainted with their feelings, and 
independent of political favours. Five or six months hence, 
they may be obliged to accept whoever turns up, and be 
contented with the nominee of the clubs—packed, ticketed, 
and forwarded for election. 

The delay in accomplishing the most needful mea 
sures may be ascribed to the facilities with which eon 
stituencies permit interested parties to transact their busi- 
ness. The restrictions in the franchise place the elector# 
under an onerous and responsible ‘trust. They act not 
merely for themselves, but for a knot of neighbours, who 
are regarded, for this purpose, as minors in law. And, if 
they would select men to manage financial and publi¢ 
affairs on the principle which they adopt in choosing # 
railway or a bank director—thatof taking the most suitabl 
and best-known man—the business of the country would 
be efficiently and economically conducted. 
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